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THE FRENCH DEBATES ON ROME. 


* under the Imperial Government the debates of the 
French Chamber are generally poor and meaningless, 
are also on special occasions very good. No question 
jd have been better debated than that of Rome has been 
uted during the last few days at Paris. There is nothing 
veto be said for the French intervention at Rome than was 
for it by Baron Dupri and the Cardinals who supported 

», A more vigorous and effective speech against the 
edition than that of M. JuLes Favre it would be diffi- 
st to imagine; and if in debates there must be the 
jicious, cautious, unintelligible, mysterious official among 
geakers, he was very adequately represented by M. 
Moustier. And of all the general impressions which the 
bate produces, the most vivid is that the support given 
the temporal power in the Corps Législatif is perfectly 
vere and very powerful. The preponderance of feeling is 
ry decidedly in favour of the Pope in those circles which 
bnators and Deputies frequent or represent. Italy is not in 
our, and the Pore is. ‘There is some religious sentiment at 
bottom of this, but there is also a sense of its being a fine 
litical position for France to be at the head, as it is poetically 
d, of two hundred million Catholics; and there is a deep 
ud genuine hatred of Italy, as of a dangerous, greedy, im- 
dent, ungrateful ally. ‘The Ewprror and his Government 
far ahead of the respectable portion of French society in 
mpect to Rome, and it was only to please him that the 
lurdinals condescended to consider what good a Conference 
wld do. ‘The most sensible of them owned that at the 
sent time it was hopeless to ask for the restitution of 
hat portion of the Papal territory which has been stolen by 
iroR EMMANUEL. On the other hand, it was certain that 
he Porg did not intend to lose any more, and no Conference 
wuld decree that he should be dispossessed of the soil 
hich he now holds in his undisputed possession. Then what 
mained for the Conference todo? It must be supposed to 
e capable of doing something, or the Emperor would be 
lisappointed, and an inventive and ingenious Cardinal was 
find enough to suggest what the Conference could do. 
wepting the basis of the present area of the temporal power 
iting guaranteed to the Pore as beyond doubt, it would be 
bought to spend its time not amiss in considering how 
i could develop the resources and promote the agriculture 
ithe Papal territory. His idea was that England and 
pussia, and a few other remote but powerful nations, might do 
me good if they would but send plenipotentiaries, not to 
uk nonsense about the head of the Catholic world, or to help 
‘hart Italy, or to limit the military activity of France, but 
seriously determine which is the best system of draining 
te Campagna, and how the money for draining it is to be 
p;and how the Pore could best be enabled to pay interest 
such sums as he might do heretics the honour to borrow 
m them. Had this been offered as a joke, it would have 
“en poor fun. It derived all its interest from being said in 
aiect earnest. So certain were the heads of the clerical 
brid that the Conference could in no way affect the temporal 
ower, that it was necessary to do nothing more than provide 

€ innocent amusement for a harmless and idle meeting. 

All the blundering of the French Government, and all the 
tors and faults of the Roman Government in their dealings 
th each other during the last eighteen years, were recounted 
mi pitiless accuracy by M. Jutes Favre. As he said very 
“wy, the Ewperor has all this time becn trying to lead Rome 
ito the path of wisdom, and Rome has steadily refused to be 
Pace it. The Roman expedition was always distasteful 
; ¢ Ewperor ; he was ashamed of it, and hoped to be able 
‘bring it to a creditable end. He has allowed Italy to go a 
§ Way in despoiling and affronting Rome, when a word 


| from’ him might have made all the difference. But Rome 
has beaten him. The Porg has done nothing whatever that 
he wished that Rome should do. It has resolutely refused to 
enter on any compromise with modern ideas. The very 
principles that are triumphant in France are denounced with- 
out any ceremony, by the Popz, as very wicked. As M. Favre 
truly says, if the head of any other nation spoke of the insti- 
tutions of France in the way in which the Pope speaks of 
them, the honour of France would be said to be involved, 
and the offender would be chastised. The Imperial Govern- 
ment remonstrated against the Encyclical as a direct attack 
on its policy and conduct. Things have got worse instead 
of better. Italy has been more sternly repressed than she 
used to be. French Bishops have ase, coainaid to be- 
come recruiting officers for the Porr, and now at last French 
soldiers have been sent to shoot Italians. This is very 
sad; and the Government has, as M. Favre said, done v 
wrong. It has even been obliged to act on pretences whi 
are dishonourable to it. All of a sudden it is smitten 
with a sudden love of treaties, with a sense of the duty of 
protecting the weak at all hazards, and of the absolute neces- 
sity of shielding those for whose safety the honour of France 
is pledged. It is impossible not to recollect that treaties were 
forgotten, and the weak deserted, when the Danes were given 
over to Prussia, and that there was never any one for whose 
safety the honour of France was more pledged than it was for 
the safety of Maxnuiian. All this is very true, and the truth 
could not have been put with greater force and truth. But 
there is also something eise thatis true. Things have not stayed 
as they were, either in France or in Italy. ‘Lhe Pope is better 
supported than he used to be. He is supported ina more violent 
and furious spirit, with more enthusiasm and eagerness, and with 
a fanaticism that is at once deeper and better organized. The 
Pore opposes what M. Favre calls the ideas of the modern 
world, and he opposes them more successfully. The number 
of Frenchmen who, without being religious, distrust the ideas 
of the modern world, and feel as if these ideas plunged them 
into chaos, is increasing. The Emperor does not act so freely 
as he did, because he is not so free to act. Perhaps it may 
be true that the ideas which find favour with M. Favre are 
also gaining strength, but this only shows that a violent and 
probably protracted conflict between opposing thoughts and 
opposing forces isin preparation for Europe. The Emperor 
can no longer hope to get his way with regard to Rome by 
using gentle pressure; he must make himself the friend of 
the revolution if he wants to curb and frighten Rome just 
now ; and this he resolutely declines to do. 

The statement of the views and intentions of his Govern- 
ment which M. pE Movustier was instructed to offer did not 
make either the past or the future policy of France very intel- 
ligible ; but at any rate it made one thing plain enough, and 
that is that the French Government has given up ali hopes of 
the Conference. It finds that this project must be abandoned, 
and therefore it will not endeavour to show that the Con- 
ference can be of any use. If the Conference meets, M. DE 
Movstizk said the French Government will examine at it, 
honourably and conscientiously, whether the state of affairs is 
such that the security of the Holy See may be regarded as 
assured. If so, the French troops will be withdrawn. Fancy 
all Europe meeting together to ascertain whether the French 
think that the Porr is safe. Without any Conference, every one 
knows the answer. He is as safe as a rock if the French will 
but support him. He is only safe if the French are either 
there or are determined to come back. If they hold Civita 
Vecchia, and come to Rome with rifles of a new pattern 
exactly when they like, he is quite sure not to be driven out 
of Rome by the Italians, or by his own subjects, or by any one 
else. The Conference could only be of some use if the French 
Government had decided to leave Rome. . As it is going to 
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keep its men there so long as it chooses to think the Pore is in 
any danger, there is nothing more to be said. If Russia were 
going to give up Warsaw, Europe might meet to decide 
what is to be done with the Poles; but as Russia holds on to 
Warsaw with all its strength, the Polish question is necessarily 
in abeyance. If the Conference does not meet, the French 
Government has decided what to do. It will ask Italy whether 
it will carry out the terms of the Convention of September, 
and give firm guarantees. What giving firm guarantees means 
is not very clear, unless it is intended that the Italian Govern- 
ment should prevent GaripaLpi from heading another expe- 
dition by perpetually imprisoning him, and perhaps should so 
alter its own ways that the contro! of the Italian Chamber 
over Italian politics should cease. But the Italians will be 
very foolish if they do anything of the sort. If France is to 
have the advantage of occupying Rome, let it also have the 
cost and the risk. The best thing Italy can do is to announce 
that, so far as she is concerned, the September Convention is at 
an end ; that she protests formally against the interference of the 
French ; but if they insist on interfering, she leaves them with 
the full of the act. M. pe Moustier says that 
the first idea of the Conference came from Italy, accompanied 
8 proposal for a joint occupation of Rome; and that the 
plan of a Conference was entertained by the Emperor, while 
the suggestion of a joint occupation roused him to anger, as it 
would have made him at once a traitor and adupe. Most 
persons would have thought very much the same of the Ex- 
reror as they did before, even if he had consented to a joint 
occupation ; but he thought it best to show his teeth to Italy 
and to gain the support of the clerical party, and prove that 
he would not allow the control of events to be taken out of 
his hands. He has made his choice, and he flatters hiniself 
that France approves of what he has done. The future has 
been perhaps more — indicated by M. Rovner, who, 
when he announced on ‘Thursday that the French occupation of 
Rome would last as long as the safety of the existing Pontifical 
possessions was menaced, and that Italy should never seize 
upon Rome, must be understood as intimating, on the Emprror’s 
part, that he intends to keep the question open as long as may 
suit his domestic policy. Perhaps France will approve this 
declaration, as perhaps France approves of what ie already 
been done; and perhaps the Emperor has acted wisely 
for his immediate interests; but he need not take the 
trouble to consult Europe, and he can scarcely expect 
that Italy should be silly enough to place herself again 
in the unfortunate and humiliating position to which the 
> aaa Convention, as interpreted by France, condemned 
er. 


AMERICA, 


PRESIDENT’S Message under present circumstances 

affords no indication @f the policy which is to be adopted 
by the United States, The majority in Congress has, for the 
moment, absolute control over legislation ; and the Presipent’s 
recommendation that the Reconstruction Acts shall be repealed 
is simply extravagant. There is much reason to consider 
that the measures were in themselves inexpedient; but it is 
idle to demand of Congress that, in obedience to the advice 
of a professed opponent, it should stultify itself by a gra- 
tuitous recantation. .The only interest which attaches to 
the Message is derived from the indications which it affords 
of Mr. Jounson’s present intentions; and a threat which he 
holds out proves that, though he had apparently profited by 
the checks which he formerly received, the recent succesess 
of the Democratic party have encouraged him ,to fresh acts 
of imprudence, It might probably be the duty of a Presi- 
DENT to resist by force any attempt “to abolish a co-ordinate 
“department of the Government,” but Congress has never 
proposed to abolish the Presidency, although an arbitrary 
suspension would be an unjustifiable encroachment on the 
rights belonging to the office, The detailed recommenda- 
tions contained in the Message are unimportant, because they 
are not likely to be effectual. Mr. Sewarp has contri- 
buted an unsatisfactory paragraph on the Alabama claims; 
and the same statesman probably suggests the character- 
istic proposal that Congress shall declare that naturalization 
in the United States exempts foreigners from their native 
allegiance. A municipal act of legislation dealing exclu- 
sively with international rights will be entirely nugatory, 
unless it serves as a pretext for war, It would be reason- 
able that a naturalized citizen should be released from his 
allegiance while he is domiciled in America, on condition of 
his abstaining from political interference with the affairs of 
big own country; but no foreign State can allow rebels to 


ursue their avocation under American rotection = 
that they have become th de 
to be patriots in their original home. The wall claim <n 
diplomacy of Mr. Sewarp is, unfortunately, not | 
himself or to his party; and the Democrats, who inci 
have @ chance of recovering their former supremacy, includ, % ‘ot 
their ranks the most irreconcileable enemies of En lat - Joux 
The most creditable part of the Message, probably oe Nh. Was 
buted by Mr. M‘CuLLocu, recommends the I 
good faith to the public creditor; but all questions of fin 7 aspen 
are within the exclusive competence of Congress, and thi iy resi 


soundest policy will become less popular when it is fayoupoafigee on 
by Mr. Jounson. Tie 

The demeanour of the different parties in Con sy a Mjat with 
watched with more anxious curiosity. In a few days it will piiite 
seen whether the Republican majority has learned any prac" © 


tical lesson from the recent elections. It is well known ¢},imsell 
the leaders of the extreme party are determined to perseverdi 
in the violent course which has within a few years almod 
destroyed their great majority ; but the bulk of their follower! 
may perhaps prefer to swim with the stream, although it if 
now flowing in a reverse direction. A very small seceggiggf!" 
would restore to the Presipent the control over legislatiog™ not 
which was habitually exercised by his predecessors; and gi™Y 
patient and adroit statesman in his place would cheerfygp™ 2 
await the self-inflicted defeat of his enemies. Mr. Jouxsgs}slier 
however, is one of the least judicious of politicians, angst 
his patience will probably be soon exposed to a severgi#hme 
trial; for it appears that the Judiciary Committee yj 
report in favour of impeachment, and that the Repubg8 
lican leaders will attempt the prosecution. If the Pregf : 
pent can keep his temper, he has little to fear from thqmtitely. 
imprudent hostility of Congress, for it is doubtful whethe” 

the House of Representatives will vote the impeachment, an hould | 
nothing can be easier than to protract the ings untifSTEVESS 
his term of oflice is completed. The charges against Mr} est 
JouNsON are either frivolous or insincere. If he has deserve 
impeachment, his guilty acts are not those which have bro 
him into collision with Congress. At the beginning of 
Presidential term he perhaps usurped the prerogative {} ' 
deciding the conditions on which the conquered States shoulj 
be readmitted to the Union. It might possibly be the duty ¢ ons’ 
the Preswwent to declare that the termination of the ¥ 
involved the restoration of all constitutional rights; but,’ 
requiring the States of the Confederacy to abolish slaver 
Mr. JouNson assumed powers above the law and the Const! » 
tution. In his defence it may be fairly urged that ¥ 
LixcoLn was prepared to adopt a precisely similar polic 
with the full assent of the people and of ~ 


itself; and notwithstanding his alleged encroachments, 
Jounson retained his popularity until the Republicayceneral 
discovered that he was recurring to his former Democrat 
associations. If the Judiciary Committee has succeeded ijsidentia 
discoveting administrative irregularities, or even acts qreaction 
corruption, it will still be unwise to prosecute a great dignits {Republi 
for vulgar malversation which he might have perpetrat| ot be 
with absolute impunity but for the political animositiqcandida 
which he has provoked. ‘The proper security against Pa Mr. Wa 
dential corruption would be the election of gentlemen ant but the 
men of honour to the highest post in the Republic. It.| :Imost 
extravagantly unjust to reproach a President, elected becav} lomina 
he had been a working tailor, with a deficiency of the artifia| nay p 
refinement and delicacy which are cultivated under oth} — prote 
circumstances and conditions. ae pr 


The prosecution of the impeachment will be useless if ce 
is not preceded by an Act for the suspension of the Presid) |<" adi 
from office during the trial; and, unless two-thirds of |: on 
members of both Houses are ready to vote for such , ae 
innovation, the veto of the Presipent will be fatal to toni “| 
measure. The only punishment which can be inflicted faveragy 


a case of impeachment is dismissal and disqualification . 
office ; and the sentence will be absolutely inoperative UW}. ) - 
less it is delivered in fifteen months from the present tim) |" 
The more zealous Republicans indeed assert that suspensifi) | 
is already provided by the Constitution, and if they wel; 
simemed by Congress and by popular opinion, they wou! foreign 
probably act according to their own arbitrary consiruch4y 
of the law; but, as it is certain that the framers 


support 
the Constitution were silent on the subject, the Pres » ies 
would have a tenable ground for resistance, and it 18 @y. 
tremely probable that he might succeed. One of the coms. 4. 


quences of suspension would be the temporary transfer 

powers of the Executive to Mr. Wane, who has lately m 
himself notorious by a speech which he delivered in 4 
against the sacredness of private property. ‘That he s 
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on on the} = e, who interlards his conversation with 


me Claim jst oaths, would not perhaps be an insuperable objection ; 

Dearing jit speech proved to be unpopular, as well as 
eculiar to pat she Kansas 

otincipled, and a party which is going down hill 

fot afford to load itself with personal incumbrances. 

Rnglana fi _Jouxsox, with all his faults, is a better President than 


Ly contri. Wave would be ; and he has legal possession of his 
rvance office. If the Republicans are strong enough to pass a law 
Of finance ion, he will probabl submit ; but he will undoubt- 
s, and thefdly resist Violent and lawless ejectment. If a conflict of 


8 favoure|figee once commenced, the decision would rest neither with 
ie people nor with the authorized interpreters of the law, 
with the army, and perhaps with the Commander-in- 


‘t Will be General Grant's wisdom in civil life has been chiefly 
will be goved by his unbroken taciturnity, and he has not pledged 
any Pr jimself to either party in the possible struggle. Silent men 


I poetully incline to the moderate party, and it may be doubt- 
ta) whether Mr. Jonnson’s probable successor will be disposed 
OWE. reduce the Presidential power to a nullity. If a President 
Mf jiable not only to impeachment when he opposes the policy 
. ‘Mi Congress, but to provisional suspension from office, his post 
Fj] not be an object of ambition except to those who desire 
ra: ant hmorary rank. The American people would not willingly 
cheerf lgrdon any knot of politicians who had contrived to make a 
Jounsoyfildier the supreme and irresponsible arbitrator of a great 
onstitutional question. Perhaps, however, the threat of im- 
eachment is intended to irritate and frighten the PrestDENT, 
her than to drive him from office. ‘The red flag of the 
bull-fighter is one of the weapons of his calling, but if it 
mils of its special effect of provoking a charge, it becomes 
atirely harinless. Hitherto Mr. Jounson has seldom spoken 
acted without giving advantage to his enemies; but, 
hould he have the prudence to wait for an attack, Mr. 
$revens and his allies will not fail to attempt some imprudent 
measure, and the Presipent has every reason to be satisfied 
with the consequences of their past legislation. Congress will 


he Pass 
from th 
 whethe 
ment, ang 


ng 


e broug’| hettly be called upon to approve or revise the State Consti- 
ng of }| tious which have been framed by the delegates of ignorant 
gative {| *t constituencies. In one of the Southern Conventions it 


was that all persons who refused to vote when the 
m Soe Seleiie wes submitted to the people should be perpetually 
“the y| ‘sftanchised. The white citizens would like nothing better 
but," | “santo be the victims of a temporary persecution which would 
devel ally justify the future reaction. Whether Congress approves 
¢ Const| he new Constitutions or moderates their provisions, Mr. 
that }*| 0#Ns0N must be on the winning side when he is the champion 
‘.| the ascendancy of the superior race. 


The proceedings of Congress will probably be regulated 
ents, Mirather by considerations of party expediency than by any 
publicay|general rules of policy. In a short time legislation will lose 
emocrat} ts interest in comparison with preparations for the Pre- 
eded isidential election. One of the oddest results of the political 
acts qreaction of the autumn is the necessity imposed on the 
dignita [Republicans of giving their nomination to General Grant, 
petra) ot because he represents their opinions, but as the only 
imositi¢ candidate whom they can hope to elect. Mr. Case, or even 
st Pres Mr. Wape, would be more acceptable to the leaders of the party, 
men abtbut the moderate Republicans and neutral politicians would 
¢. It.| most unanimously refuse to support any advocate of negro 
-becat} lomination. It is better to elect a Republican nominee, who 
artific:| nay perhaps not hold Republican opinions, than to allow 
ler oth| professed Democrat to win an easy victory. If indeed 
‘) ae privileged constituencies of the Southern States are 
les if allowed to share in the election, they may possibly turn the 
resin) ;22/ance; but it would not, in the present temper of the North, 
s of |i°Judicious to rely on negro support. Of the two candidates 
such .|;' the Democratic party, it oddly happens that the more re- 
1 to |'pectable belongs to the State of New York; nor can it be 
licted that Mr. Horatio Seymour rises considerably above the 
_ (fverage level of Presidents. Mr. Penpueron, of Ohio, is thought 

4° be more powerful in the West, partly perhaps on account 
f his ersonal merits, but chiefly as the advocate of repudia- 
jy#on, which has been publicly condemned by Mr. Seymour. 
ey we That such a doctrine should become generally popular within 
y wou siX or seven years from the first creation of the debt, seems to 
tructid "eign observers surprising; but the adhesion of General 
UTLER shows that, in his opinion, something is to be got by 
UPPorting repudiation, and Mr. Taappeus Srevens illus- 
; is eq Ttes the tendency of the American intellect to assimilate 
cou the crudest political fallacies. On the whole, it may be 
jj nsidered nearly certain that, if General Grant holds his 
j‘ngue for eleven months longer, he will be elected by a large 
yg “4J0TIty of puzzled voters. Whatever may be his political 
he is ey it is for the interest of the country that the President 
ould be popular, because it is desirable that he should be 


ly 


4 


strong. Mr. Jonnson, in his desire to uphold the Constitu- 
tion, has been in a great degree the cause of the violations to 
which it has been exposed. 


THE CAUSES OF THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION, 


OTHING can be more absurd and mischievous than the 
4% idea that the causes of the Abyssinian war are a matter 
of no moment because war has now actually begun. Such a 
theory is entirely inconsistent with the responsibility of 
Ministers to public opinion, on which the practical working 
of our constitutional system is so largely based. A Ministry 
might send an insulting despatch to Paris, and the French 
fleet might be ordered to attack Portsmouth at once. If so, we 
should have no choice but to send our navy to fight them, and, 
war having begun, we should have to fight as hard as possible. 
But we should most certainly inquire into the conduct of the 
Ministry that had brought so vast a calamity on us. The 
causes of every war should be most carefully examined, and, 
as a general rule, they can only be examined after the war 
has begun, for it is only when war has commenced or is 
imminent that the English public, distracted as it is by the 
multiplicity of its afiairs, can bring itself to give serious 
attention to what has been done by its rulers in distant parts 
of the world. Nor ought the accident that the present 
Government is not to be blamed for the expedition to prevent 
our striving to allot blame where it may be due, and to see 
what lessons we can learn for the future from the past history 
of our relations with Abyssinia. Had it been the Govern- 
ment of Lord Russet. that had proposed the Abyssinian 
Expedition, we may be sure that there would have been most 
severe criticism passed on the proceedings by which war had 
been forced on us. Not much is said now, because the 
present Government has convinced the public that it did not 
at all relish the expedition, and has on the whole behaved in a 
rational and sensible way about it. We are very glad to see 
that Lord Dersy has entirely abandoned all the grand theories 
which Sir Starrorp NorTcote set up last week, and that we 
have got rid of the nonsense of curbing Russia and forming 
the opinions of Indian pilgrims by going to Abyssinia. But 
it is Lord Russett and Mr. Layarp who have brought this 
war on us; and it would be highly inexpedient that all 
their blunders should be overlooked, and their errors con- 
doned, because they do not now happen to be in office. We 
do .not think that the blame to be imputed to them is very 
great, for there was nothing they did that was not more 
or less in accordance with the traditions of the Foreign 
Office, and that, at the time when it was done, might not 
have naturally seemed a tolerably right thing to do. We 
may therefore dismiss the personal question with one remark. 
Surely Mr. Layarp, whatever may be his merits, ought not 
again, under any future Ministry, to occupy such a position 
as that of Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs. He is far too 
coarse and indiscriminate in his abuse, too careless of the rules 
of society, too much in the position of an adventurous person 
bandying words with other adventurous persons, to hold an 
office where language must be used with especial care, as it is 
criticized in every part of the globe by thousands whose cri- 
ticism is sharpened by the strong personal interest which they 
have in what is said. It is not seemly that a man who lately 
actually represented the Foreign Office in the House of 
Commons should now be forced to offer a public apology to a 
person like Dr. Bexe, and should make that apology scarcely 
less offensive than the statement for which it was meant to 
apologize. Mr. Layarp is the only member of Parliament 
among the official ranks whose style of thought and manners is 
altogether colonial; and although he is in many ways an able 
man, and his honest, genuine love for Italy appeals strongly 
to our sympathies, yet we think that the credit of the 
Imperial Parliament demands that in future Ministerial com- 
binations he should be placed in some more tranquil and 
retiring department. 

But this is only a small matter. What is really important 
is to see how it is that the Foreign Office got into the scrape 
out of which we are now trying to get at a cost, if all goes 
wonderfully well, of about four millions sterling. In the old 
splendid Palmerstonian days, England, it was supposed, could 
do everything. Englishmen might go everywhere, and do 
everything they pleased, and England would always protect 
them. An English traveller, or trader, or missionary, had 
only to stamp his feet in any part of the world, saying * Civis 
“ Romanus sum,” and instantly British troops would spring 
out of the ground, and a British fleet would heave majestically 
in sight. Nowadays we have got a very different way of 
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looking at things; we know that we have got. very 
few troops, and not many serviceable ships; we know that 
we are pressed upon by very great difficulties in every part 
of the globe, and we positively hate being called on to 
go to war to protect anybody. But between these two de- 
cisive phases of our foreign policy there was naturally a 
transition period when we wished to be great and powerful 
everywhere, and to push our interests and back our friends 
all over the globe, and yet when we began to apprehend 
the consequences, and shudder at the dangers in which we 
saw we might be involved. The tendency of such a state 
of mind is to make the Foreign Ofiice sometimes rash and 
sometimes timid, to induce it to let things go drifting on, 
and then take some sudden step inconsistent with what it had 
just before been doing, and to prompt the use of words much 
bigger than the real purposes of the utterer. At this crisis it 
so happened that the Foreign Office was in the hands of a man 
whose characteristic faults were exactly those most certain to 
exaggerate the blunders into which the Foreign Office was 
likely to fall. Lord Russet. was hesitating, and yet rash ; 
he loved tall talk dearly, and he habitually despised those of 
whom he was not afraid. It was natural that in such a state 
of things, and under the rule of such a Minister, a remote, 
unknown, unimportant country like Abyssinia should be 
treated in a contemptuous, variable, purposeless way. Much 
has been said about the neglect to answer King THEopore’s 
letter, and certainly, if a savage is to be called a King and 
recognised as such, and our QUEEN is to send him letters and 
receive letters from him,-the mode in which his letter was 
treated was most extraordinary. But it was quite in keeping 
with the whole tone of the Foreign Office at the time. 
English influence in Abyssinia must be maintained, and 
the interests of England pushed forward in Africa generally, 
end if this was to be done by recognising a savage chief as a 
King, this seemed a harmless and cheap way of doing it. 
But when it came to this absurd creature writing letters in 
«amharic for Lord Russett to read, this was a little too 
strong, and so the letter was entirely neglected for a couple of 
years. In the same way Mr. Rassam was sent as a special 
Envoy to make things pleasant with King Turoporr, and was 
authorized to say that King Tuxopore should have everything 
he could reasonably ask from so devoted a friend as Queen 
Victoria. But he had scarcely arrived at the Court to which 
he was sent, when King Taeopore learnt that Lord Russ:tt— 
having got frightened, we may suppose, at the consequences 
of these liberal offers—had all of a sudden published a state- 
ment in the London Gazette that England was not going to 
enter into any amicable arrangements with Abyssinia. We 
do not pretend to know whether King Tuzopore minded these 
things or not. Some people say that he did not care atall, and 
some say that he cared very much, about them; but, at any 
rate, we can see that the way in which the Foreign Office 
went on as regarded him was the precise way to get us into a 
mess. And tor the future we may lay down the principle 
that if England enters officially into relations with any foreign 
Government, however rude aud remote, it cught to treat that 
Government with respect and courtesy, aud pursue a con- 
sistent policy towards it. 

But it is not only the general behaviour of the Foreign 
Ofiice, but the choice of the Euglish Envoy, that seems to us 
to deserve consideration. Was Mr. Rassam a proper man to 
send? That in a large measure depends on what he was 
sent to do. Mr. Layarp spoke warmly in his favour, and 
it was only right and just that he should say what he really 
thouglit to be true in favour of a man for whose employment 
he was responsible. Mr. Rassam had won Mr. Layarp’s con- 
tidence by the qualities he had displayed when he was 
attached to Mr. Layarp, as his dependent or companion, 
in the East. Since then he had held a responsible situa- 
tion at Aden, and had shown unusual skill in managing 
the wild Arab chicts of the neighbourhood. It was true 

_that by birth he was a Turkish subject, but by religion he 
was as good a Christian as any in Abyssinia, and there 
seemed every reason to suppose that he was just the man 
to get on with King Tueopore, and settle the business quietly 
and cheaply. No noise or fuss was involved in appoint- 
ing him. If he succeeded, then we should have succeeded 
pleasantly and peacefully, and without spending much money. 
And if he failed, and the King of Anyssinta imprisoned 
him, why then it would only be Mr. Rassam that the 
King of Anyssinia imprisoned. These are weighty reasons, 
and we are bound to say that, if Mr. Rassam had succeeded, 
every one would have said that Mr. Layarp had sent the 
right man to the right place, and had managed very well. 
As it happened, Mr. Rassam was a failure, except that it does 


tion from King Turopore. But he failed because he 

to King Tuxopore such a very poor, obscure, harmless sori 4 
creature to be the Envoy of England. Had he been sent ~ 
officially to see how things were going on, he might have a) 
very well; and if he had got into difficulties, he mr 
have done so at his own peril. But as an envoy of England 
in difficult and extreme circumstances—a man op om 
conduct and judgment, and on the impression he might “~ 
duce, it would depend whether England was to go ta 
costly, difficult, and protracted war—-he was eminently not the 
man. King THeopore at once treated him asa baby, made 
him accept 3,000/. against his will, and shut him wp in ; 
garden, with a bower, on the top of a hill. Here, then, again i 
another lesson. When we send an envoy under such circum. 
stances that if the envoy is maltreated we must go to wa 
let us not send a humble though adroit Syrian Christian i, 
carry our messages, but some one whose position in England 
whose appointments, and whose accompaniments will mak, 
those whom we address understand the importance we attach 
to his answer. 


ITALY AND ROME. 


oo unusual number of arrests which have lately take 

place in various parts of Italy are a proof tha; 
recent events have produced a natural and plentiful er 
of agitation throughout the Peninsula. ‘The Italian monarchy 
is exposed to a species of cross-fire. The Court of Rome ani 
its emissaries in Italy have never yet given up the hope that 
the newly-created kingdom is destined sooner or later to bk 
again dissolved into its constituent elements—a hope which 
feeds itself on a not uncommon belief that Naproxeon IIL. still 
clings to his ideal of an Italian Confederation. The peopl 
who haunt the antechambers of Roman Cardinals are as fully 
convinced of the ultimate restoration of the Boursons in 
South Italy, as Sir Moses Monteriore of the return of the 
Jews to Palestine, or Dr. Cummine of the proximate Millen- 
nium. This Ultramontane ferment is not sufficiently formid- 
able in Italy to alarm the Government, but it is powertul enough 
to require constant watching and constant military expenditure. 
On the other hand, there is M. Mazzint, who cannot be 
despised or neglected by the friends of the monarchy. Few 
things are harder than to estimate correctly the exact strength 
of Mazzinism in Italy, or, indeed, in Europe. M. Mazziniat 
one time seems strong enough to alarm, if not to shake, the 
Italian Executive. At another, he fails signally in his mos 
ostentatious assaylts upon it; and the result is that no one 
can be quite sure whether he is more destructive of good or 
more impotent for harm. Ata very awkward moment for 
Vicror Emmanvet, M. Mazztnt recently published a glowing 
manifesto, summoning all Italians who loved their country w 
rush to arms. The Italians heard him, but did not come. 4 
iew crowds went about the streets of Genoa and other towns 
singing revolutionary hymns and squabbling with the troops, 
but no one contributed or confiscated a single piano o 
omnibus for the purpose even of a solitary barricade. Ani 
yet the Mazzinists of Italy are an active, a daring, and 
possibly a growing body. ‘The truth is that the mas 


of the Italians are neither one thing nor another. They 
are not warmly monarchical, nor are they hotly republicas 
aud revolutionary. They do not care for the Kiya, but they 
are not convinced that any good is tobe gained by displacing 
him. And they prefer waiting and watching events to taking 
any irreparable step which, in the present condition of the 
country, might be the source of great European complication. 
If the immediate ambition of M. Mazzin1 is frustrated by thi 
inactive attitude on the part of the Italian nation, it is obviow 
that Vicron EmmanveL has no great reason to feel secure 
The French Emperor is continually reminding him of his 
danger, and warning him that the advanced party of the revo- 
lution threatens the Pore on one side, and monarchical insi- 
tutions on the other. The French Emperor could not dare 
to do this unless there were some foundation for the ob- 
servation. If the Italians were a thoroughly loyal and 
united people, Vicror Emmanuet would at once answer, 
with a laugh, that the French Emperor's friendly warnings 
were not called for. But the King of Iraty knows 
and the Italians know, that the language of the Cabinet 
of the Tuileries, if candid and unflatiering, is not by avy 
means ridiculous. Mazzinism is a serious danger ior the 


Italian crown. An immediate danger it may not be. The 
storm has not cume yesterday, and it may not come to-morrow; 
but it is brewing in the background; and any great crisis like 
a Paris revolution might be the signal for a movement 


appear to be true that he has won some sort of barbaric affec- 


Italy as well. What preserves the throne from any presell 
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gutbreak is, not the loyalty of the country, but its shrewd 
itical sense, and a conviction on the part of the middle 
dysxes that they have nothing to gain by any violent change. 
tye monarchy exists neither on universal suffrage nor on 
wiverst! sufferance, but on something between the two. 

The Ministers of the Emperor seem actuated by no desire to 
gsist the Italian Government out of its embarrassments. The 
relations of France and Italy are not, accordingly, improving ; 
jut drifting from bad to worse. M. pe Movsrirn’s language this 
week in the French Chambers has been so bitter and so inso- 
jeot to Italy that henceforward this Minister will be accepted 
jy the Ultramontanists of France as a fitting exponent 
of their Roman views; though he will be cashiered by 
js Imperial master when the time arrives for concessions 
to Italy. We sometimes speak of the awkward incivility 
of English Foreign Ministers; but M. pe Moustier’s tone in 
dwelling on the Roman crisis has been characterized by a 
violence and a bad breeding which will make harmony 
between France and Italy impossible while he is still in 
jower, Perhaps part of his indignation is attributable to the 
increasing probability of the failure of the Couterence scheme. 
Afier M. pe Movsrier’s and M. Rovuer’s speeches during the 
last debates, the breach between the Cabinets of Florence and 
of Paris must be recognised as complete ; and M. Rouner’s 

y and voluble assertion that “the Ltalians never s.all 
“ize Kome” may be said to be an index of the progress 
that has been hitherto made towards a European Convention. 
An insinuation, during the course of the day, that France 
would scarcely have resented the step if Italy had boldly 
aeupied the Papal territory, extracted from M. be Moustirr a 
statement with reference to the most interesting and critical 

of ail the recent difficulty. It will be remember d that 
shortly after the arrest of GaribaLp1, and some days before the 
French Expedition, M. Ratrazzi had hinted plamly to the 
Imperial Government his opinion that it might beiore long 
become necessary for Italian troops to cross the Poutitical frou- 
tier. A great deal turns on the reception given by the French 
Foreign Office tu this candid intimation. M. pe Moustier’s 
present vindication of himself, as telegraphed irom Paris by 
M. Reuter, does not appear to be consistent with the earlier 
narrative of the transaction which on the 18th of October he 
gave to the French Chargé d'Attaires at Florence. According 
to M.pe Movstier’s present account, M. suggested, uot 
an Italian, but a mixed occupation of Ltaliaus and of French. 
The propoxal—conveyed in a verbal conversation—was at 
once * indignantly ” declined, as being an invitation to France 
to take, “ not only the part of a dupe, but of a traitor.” M. De 
Moustiek speaks of the proposal us “ insulting” and “ doubly 
“insulting” for the “ bouhomie” with which it was put 
forward. This language, if violent, is at any rate precice. 
No one can mistake the inference which M. De MousTiER wishes 
tobe drawn. It is not, therefore, the less remarkable that his 
language on the same subject on the 18th of October should be 
w strangely and singulariy different. 

Qn October 18 the French Minister informs his Italian 
subordinate that M. Nica, by order of the Florence Cabinet, 
had spoken, net of a mixed, but of an Italian occupation. 
“Le gouvernement du rei Vicror EmmManveL pensait qu’au 
“point ot les choses en étaient arrivées, il était ditticile de 
“sortir de la crise actuelle sans une occupation par les 
“ troupes italiennes.” So tar, indeed, from a mixed occupation 
having been the remedy proposed for the Gur.baldian fever, 
M. Nigra went on formally to protest against any idea of 
a second French expedition—‘ qui de toutes les solutions 
“possibles serait, suivant lui, la plus dangereuse.” M. ve 
Movstier’s communication to the French Chambers this week 
18, therefore, totally inexact. The inaccuracy becomes un- 
pardonable on account of the indecorous expressions which 
M. De Movstiri: takes occasion to found upon it. As 
for the “indignation” with which M. Niera’s significant 
suggestion was received, all that can be said is that it 
may have been felt, but does not, from the despatch of 
October 18, seem to have been expressed. No immediate 
denunciation of M. Rarrazzi’s scheme as a fraud and a 
treachery certainly took pluce. “ Subsequently to this con- 
“versation,” says M. pe Movstier, the Italian Minister 
entered into further explanatious on the subject—language 
Which scarcely warrants the theory that M. pe Moustier had 
treated the attempt upon his virtue with flaming scorn, “de 
, ne suis empressé de reudre compte de cet entretien & l'Ex- 
 TEREUR, et aprés avorr pris les ordres de sa Mavesté, jai 
ms exposé en toute franchise 2 M. Nigra le sentiment et les 

iutentions du cabinet francais.” The Imperial criticism ou 
M. Rarrazzi’s proposition tollows. It is friendly and argu- 
mentative, even though unfavourable. 1t declares that His 
ERIAL MagestY was prevented in honour from accepting 


the solution of M. Ratrazzi, and appealed to the “ friendship 
“ and solidarity ” of Italy to abandon it. What else was said 
or written cannot yet be known. We have still to hear the 
explanations of the Italian Government about the remarkable 
interview, which will be forthcoming next week. All that can 
be clear up to the present moment is, that M. pe Movustier’s 
expressions in this week's debate are not borne out by the 
communication addressed by him to his own agents in the 
middle of the events themselves. We do not think that the 
French Foreign Office ever consciously or unconsciously ac- 
cepted M. Ratrazzi’s bold idea. But we think there is 
good reason to believe that if, at the critical moment, Italy 
had crossed the Pontifical frontier, the French Exreron had 
not yet decided upon threatening her with war. 

M. pve Moustizn’s intemperate tone will not fail to be noted 
in the coming discussions in the Italian Chamber. The two 
Governments appear at last finally committed to an acrimonious 
divergence of policy anda final divorce of friendship. On 'Thurs- 
day, while M. Rouwer was declaring, in the Emperor's name, that 
the Italians “never should seize Rome,” General Menasrea, 
while disclaiming any thought of settling the Roman question 
by force, maintained that “Rome is ours, and will be our 
“capital.” If M. Menasrea, with his Conservative leanings, 
feels driven to adopt this national attitude, it may be hence- 
forward assumed that no political group in Italy, except 
the Ultramontane, hesitates or falters on the subject oi 
abolishing the temporal power. Day by day France seems 
to be slipping into the position of the Porr’s only friend. 
French Ministerial declarations that the French troops will 
not leave Civita Vecchia till national guarantees have been 
given by Italy for the independence of the Pore are only 
likely to result in another era of French occupations. The 
allusion is intended probably to indicate a possible repeal by 
the Italian Chamber of the vote which proclaimed Rome the 
national capital. How far France is likely at present to ob- 
tain such a recantation by peaceable means may be gathered 
from General MenaBrea’s reaxscrtion of the substance of the 
vote itself. Unless Napoveon III. interferes to check the ar- 
rogance of his own Foreign Office, and to disclaim the anti- 
lialian policy of his Ministers, it ix difficult to see how ordi- 
nary diplomatic courtesies cun long be interchanged between 
the two Courts. 


ENGLAND AND THE EUROPEAN REVOLUTION. 


‘to England is a country changing every day, and almost 
every hour, with increasing rapidity, is obvious to every 
one. Ina great many ways this change is unplasaut, and in 
some ways it is very serious to those who have got hold of the 
right end of the stick of English life, and cousider themselves 
enti.led to a perpetuity of the comtort and respectability to 
which they were born. There is undoubtedly, when regarded 
trom the point of view of the comfortable classes, a spirit of 
insubordination and self-assertion most painfully visible in the 
lower classes. ‘There is more of bold, outrageous ruftianism in 
the floating population outside the pale of decent society. 
There is a foolish, purposcless uppishness in servants, who 
are always giving warning for nothing and behaving like 
crushed but spirited beings. Every one aims at a sort of 
seuseless grandeur. Housemaids have given up getting 
wages, and ask tor a “salary”; governesses have given up 
getting a salary, and ask ior a “stipend.” ‘The poor are very 
poor, but it is almost impossible to yet any work out of them. 
A woman who will do a real day’s work at sewing or house- 
cleaning is scarcely to be tad tor love or money. The lower 
classes ure rebellious without thriving, and are corrupted by 
the insolence of riches in which they do not share. All this 
has its good side, we will hope, and merely symbolizes a 
period of transition, with its inevitable defects and ugliness. 
At any rate it is unavoidable. It comes from 1ailways, and 
cheap newspapers, and cheap fiction, and ciueap clothes, and 
the decay of the old territorial system of morality, aud the 
expectation of democratic triumph. As we caunot help or 
alter it, we are not going to cry over it; but very lately 
there have appeared sympioms of a new change in English 
society which are really worth remarking. Hitherto we have 
been insular in our social difficulties aud collisions. Some 
people always wanted something which the existing Consti- 
tution did not give them, but which they conceived they had 
a right to have because they were Engiishinen. It was no- 
thing to them that joreigners had or had not got privileges 
and advantages, or were poor or rich, happy or unhappy. 
‘They wanted to have Englishmen contented in England, and 
that was enough for them. ‘They hated this or that English 


institution or class or person. ‘They would get rid of the 
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King, or the Lords, or the clergy. The House of Commons 
was corrupt, feeble, or prejudiced. All the good things 
belonged to a few fine people, and this was neither right nor 
English. But the grievances and the remedies were alike 
English and local; and even the social revolution going on 
around us and increasing every year in intensity never made 
us think of other countries. The pert maids wanted to slip 
out of church to show their cheap finery to English eyes, and 
grand governesses took affront only in English homes and to 
the annoyance of English families. The poor were becoming 
more and more alienated from the rich, but it was only to herd 
together, and nurse their misery and their sadness and their 
ill-will in company. Dissatisfaction meant dissatisfaction with 
the Government, and was based on the theory that, if some 
change in government were made, the evil could be mended. 


Ballot, or Manhood Suffrage, or legislation to the taste of 


Trade Unions, was to be the cure, and then all would be 
well. 


But recently a new spirit has, according to the unanimous 
statements of those who know them best, seized on the most 
energetic and stirring and typical part of the English poor. 
They are no longer insular and local in their feelings and aspi- 
rations. They have become an offset of the great European 
party of revolution. This is a vast change, and an important 
one, and alarms even those who are accustomed to think of 
themselves as popular leaders of opinion. The execution of 
the Fenians at Manchester has been widely received in 
England with comments of a new kind. There is not much 
‘blame thrown upon the Government. There is nothing like 
what we ordinarily mean by disloyalty. Full allowance is 
made for good intentions, for the honesty of the motives which 
prompted those in authority to distinguish between the 
murder of Brett and a political crime. But the execution of 
these men has been taken as a crowning sign that the Govern- 
ment has separated iiself, and that all the governing classes 
have separated themselves, from the cause of European demo- 
cracy. ‘The English artisans, and others of whom we are 
speaking, do not particularly like the Irish, and they are 
capable of seeing, in some sort of dim way, how enormous the 
practical difficulty would be of letting Irishmen have their 
independence. But they feel as if the Irish were included in 
that general brotherhood of suffering and depressed democrats 
which is to them the noblest thing in Europe, and which 
they cannot forsake in its adversity. The revolutionary party 
in Europe has, it must be remembered, its distinct creed, 
religious, political, and social. It is a party of action, and to 
some extent of organization; it has ideas to which it clings 
fondly, which it thinks sublime, and for which it will fight 
stoutly. In religion, it sets out with a profound alienation 
from established religions, which it considers are only made 
for the rich and the stupidly prosperous. It is not so much 
irreligious as aloof from religion, and yet piques itself on culti- 
vating sume of the nobler feelings which religion pretends, 
but fails, to develop. In politics, it is for the State or the 
nation as against foreign conquerors, domestic tyrants, and all 
persons, good or bad, that it happens to think obnoxious. 
Socially, it wants the poor man to have the world laid 
open to him as it is to the rich. Because these views 
are in some degree false, and are easily travestied and 
ridiculed, it is supposed that they may be ignored and de- 
spised. So they might have been hitherto, under the 
insignificant penalty of totally failing to understand the Con- 
tinent, and of taking for ever a serene English view of 
European pelitics. But now to despise and to ignore them 
will be to throw away a means of understanding the country 
in which we liye, and in which we have all that we think 
worth having. It cannot be a slight thing that we should be 
brought into collision with a force hitherto outside us, and 
apart from us, and which can, as we know from the experience 
of other countries, assume so compact a form, spread itself so 
widely and so deeply, and become not so much hostile to, as 

-alien trom, the whole character and tone of a society like our 
own. 

The governing classes of England may reasonably feel that 
they did not deserve this. ‘hey do not wish to repress, 
restrain, and crush the lower classes. They have no fana- 
tical religion which they wish to sustain. They do not 
love the temporal power of the Popr, neither do they hate 
GaripaLpi. it seems hard on them to forget that, when that 
apostle of revolution came to England, Duchesses struggled to 
get him to breakiast. Why should the European revolution 
touch them, and annoy people so well-meaning, so kindly, 
and so liberal? . Ireland is a thorn in their side which they 
only wish they were rid of. They allow any amount of 
treason to be talked and written there, and it. is only with 


some difficulty that they can make up their minds to interfere 
when thundering American colonels and captains cme 
over and go about stopping cars, and burying rifle 
ready for action, and making themselves generally gj 
able. It does certainly seem hard that the European reyoly 
tion should come to us, who have no turn for coups-d' état 
and artillery in the streets, and deportations to Cayenne, Noy 
if it is to come among us, can we suffer ourselves to dou, 
that we shall have our reward, and that, in a land where the 
upper classes are in the main just and generous and liber) 
the revolution will assume a much milder form and lead t, 
much less alarming consequences than would mark its 
triumph in France. It is not for nothing that we haye got 
the sentiments of a free country, nourished by the traditions 
of centuries; and it is not for nothing that we hays 
worked out a religion which, if vague and illogical, js 
yet the most tolerant, and the most compatible with 
secular ideas, of any religion in the world. We need not 
be very much terrified at this revolution, but it is mog 
desirable that we should realize in time its signi. 
ficance. If it is worth noticing that the English Catholics 
are now represented by Ultramontanes, it is far better 
worth noticing that our Chartists are now becomj 
Mazzinians. Ultramontanism is a sickly plant in England, 
and Englishmen must totally change, and lose all their charac. 
teristic virtues, before they will have anything to do with it, 
But a fervent democratic spirit replacing religion by a love 
of justice and brotherhood among nations, alluring by the 
thought of membership in a noble band, and justilying the 
self-assertion of English artisans by their association with a 
great cause, might be almost as powerful in the England of 
the nineteenth century as Puritanism was in the England 
of the seventeenth century. The revolution would, indeed, 
have no chance in England if the governing classes had 
any clear idea how to govern. But there scarcely ever 
was a time when the wish to govern well was more widely 
diffused, and the knowledge how to govern well more visibly 
lacking. In every department of social and intellectual 
and political activity, there is at this moment a want of 
pith and energy and purpose in the governing classes, There 
is plenty of suggestive thought, but hardly any clear prac- 
tical thought. Every one shrinks from picturing to himself, 
and stating simply on paper, what he believes and thinks. 
That which is called the Government does not know whether 
to govern or to be governed, whether to cry or to use troops, 
whether to let deputations talk sedition in a Government 
office, or to rely on bluster and big legal talk in the hope that 
rioters may be frightened. In such a state of society itis 
impossible to say that a revolutionary element in England, an 
element thinking of Europe more than of this country, and 
viewing Ireland through the haze of European ideas, might 
not some day become very serious. It is comfortable, but itis 
silly, to shut our eyes to the danger, and to repose on platitudes 
such as that the mass of the people are loyal. If we are wise 
we shall do more than this; we shall try to take away that 
standing-ground which the revolution gains from the exist- 
ence of abuses which are manifest, and we shall also try to 
establish a governing power with more force and energy than 
any which we have at present. 


POLITICAL CLUBS. 


M R. DISRAELI’S cynical boast that he had educated his 
party into apostacy is rapidly passing into a cant phrase 
with a meaning already altered. Agitators by profession, a3 
well as dealers in special political nostrums, are determined to 
engage in their turn in the work of education ; and if they can 
find pupils, the flow of didactic jargon is not likely soon to 
subside. It matters little whether demagogues affect to express 
the wishes of the people, or to teach the people what they 
ought to wish. The propagation of discontent, and the in- 
detinite postponement of tranquillity, are on either pretext 
equally promoted. Perhaps the old-fashioned pretence of being 
a mere organ of utterance for the divine voice of the people 
is more impressive to the general imagination ; but the insti- 
tution of a political academy for the cultivation of popular 
opinion is in theory more logical and more legitimate. A 
year or twoago it was always stated that Reform Leagues and 
Reform Unions were organized, as their titles denoted, for 
the purpose of obtaining Parliamentary Reform. It was. 
that, as long as there was no genuine representation of the 
people, irregular and voluntary associations must, to the best 
of their ability, supply the place of a Parliament. The ur 
enfranchised clases spoke through their delegates, only be- 
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they were refused a voice in the council of the nation, 
‘os who insinuated that the constituents of BeaLes and 
rr had not, by their preliminary choice, proved their 
to elect a sovereign assembly, were silenced by the ar- 
tthat morbid eruptions were the natural consequences 
(impediments to healthy circulation. There could be but 
inion among intelligent politicians as to the expe- 
ney of getting rid of political clubs, and the unexpected 
gtablishment ot household suffrage was thought to furnish 
;drain deep enough to draw off the unwholesome moisture 
yhich had choked the political soil. It was at least certain 
gat tye most plausible reason for the maintenance of little 
git-elected Parliaments had been removed by the transference 
geonstitutional power from the middle-classes to the working 
. Mr. Lowe, who preceded Mr. Disrartt in preaching 
the doctrine of education, spoke only of reading, writing, and 
withmetic. As on many former occasions, he preferred epi- 
tie point to prudence, in his desire to sneer at the 
fature masters of the State, or at those who gave them the 
mastery. The managers of the National Reform Union have 
pointention of ridiculing the students whom they propose to 
jatruct, but they virtually admit that the sentiment and 
opinion which were so culpably left without representation 
under the late Constitution have still to be created. 


The Reform Union excels the Reform League in respecta- 
bility and decorum as much as the Girondists surpassed the 
Jacobins. It has pulled down no railings, it has not yet filled 
the streets with mobs, nor has it ever professed its sympathy 
with rebellion and assassination. Nothing in the way of 
agitation seems to be more prosaic and inoffensive than a 
gries of lectures to be delivered on the principal objects of 
the party of innovation. The course is to commence soon 
ater Christmas with a lecture on the Ballot by a Liberal 
member of Parliament, to be followed by two speeches 
m the same side, probably by non-Parliamentary ora- 
tors. It may be assumed that Mr. Torrens will not be the 
lecturer, because in his speech at the late meeting of the 
Union he declared that he would do anything in his power to 
prevent the introduction of the Ballot, but that the measure was 
necessary. A political speaker may sometimes confess that he 
ields up his own convictions to expediency, but a lecturer on 
the Ballot who disapproves on principle of secret voting is 
not likely to convince the understandings of his audience. It 
will be better to commit the exposition of the text to Mr. 
H. BerkeLey, whose orthodoxy is as unimpeachable as his 
mubility or indisposition to say anything new on the most 
threadbare of subjects. The interest which has been occa- 
sionally felt in the establishment of the Ballot is founded 
sholly on the assumption that it would diminish the in- 
fluence of the wealthier classes. Since, however, social and 
political changes have provided ample security against inti- 
nidation by customers and employers, the agitation has 
become entirely factitious, although it will now probably be 
successful. Mr. BerkeLey, with characteristic tenacity of 
obsolete associations, entertained the Reform Union with his 
reminiscences of the election of Admiral Rous for Westminster 
nearly thirty years ago. A story about half a dozen coronetted 
carriages drawn up opposite the shop of a Liberal tradesman 
i 1835 or 1840 was a valuable contribution to the education 
of the constituency of 1868. In the present day, fine ladies 
may spare themselves the trouble of canvassing West-end 
tradesmen, who are far more hostile than themselves to the 
supremacy of the working-classes. 


Having got through its dreary Ballot lecture, the National 
Reform Union will devote an evening to the ratepaying 
clauses, or to the urgency of repealing them. In this 
instance also, the reforming philosophers aim exclusively at 
the object of giving the greatest power to the greatest 
aumber, without reference to more complicated considera- 
tions. Ratepaying clauses, or any other clauses which restrict 

suffrage, can ouly be supported on the assumption that 
some persons are better quaiified than others for an indirect 
share in the government of the country. There are those 
who believe that a minority, as such, has many advantages 
over @ constituent majority, and that a true representative 
system must begin with representative electors. A much 
ger body of politicians holds, with Mr. Bricnt, that the 
residuary multitude is not qualified to exercise political power 
for the general benefit; and ability and willingness to pay 
Tates furnish a rough but not unreasonable test of aptitude for 
the franchise. If the barrier can be swept away, democracy 
will have made another step forward, and the National Reform 
ion will, as far as it contributes to the result, have achieved 
ee: ‘The lecturer will find some difficulty in making 
lecture interesting, because he must start with the principle 


cause 


that the suffrage ought to be extended as widely as possible, 
and the justice of the inference that any given restriction 
ought to be removed will not be subject to dispute. The 
redistribution of seats for the further increase of the power 
of numbers will perhaps bea more popular topic. Many oppo- 
nents of the Reform Union might be disposed to concur in 
the opinion that the question might most conveniently be 
settled during the present Session. 

After proving the necessity of readjusting the balance of 
political power, the Reform League and its lecturers will pro- 
ceed to deal with the Irish Church, with Irish land tenure, 
with education, primogeniture and entail, and with the rest 
of the repertory which has been frequently advertised by 
political managers. It is not stated whether all the lecturers 
will, as in the case of the Ballot, be eminent members of 
Parliament; nor is the qualification a guarantee for origi- 
nality, or even for a fluent delivery. There is no law against 
political speeches out of doors, and speakers who are not ad- 
mitted at Westminster must take refuge at St. James’s Hall. 
To members of Parliament it may be suggested that their 
opinions on constitutional and political legislation may be 
mest conveniently delivered in the House of Commons, 
among opponents and critics as well as supporters. One of 
the worst evils of political clubs consists in their absolute 
unanimity, inasmuch as it would be useless for a dissentient 
to claim a hearing. A popular assembly without constituents, 
and without the far more important element of an Opposi- 
tion, is perhaps the worse depository of political power which 
human ingenuity or stupidity has yet devised. Political clubs 
are debating societies without freedom of debate. The Par- 
liament of the United Kingdom has been in the habit of deal- 
ing with all political questions; nor have its bitterest calum- 
niators complained that any party had a difficulty in obtaining 
a hearing. As it was alleged that the House of Commons 
represented only a portion of the community, the electoral 
system has been lately remodelled; and if the anticipations 
of Reformers are well founded, the future Parliament will 
be fuller of knowledge and more vigorous in action than 
the assembly which it supersedes. Nevertheless, agitators 
assume that the new House of Commons requires vigilant 
supervision and incessant dictation, and that Parliamentary 
debates are incomplete without the supplement of one-sided 
harangues from the Reform Union and seditious menaces from 
the Reform League. In less unsettled times, liberty and order 
would be protected against rioters by the police, and general 
indifference would be a sufficient security aguinst the effects of 
innumerable lectures. A month ago the ‘otal Abstinence 
faction in Massachusetts induced a thousand preachers 
to deliver, on the Sunday before the elections, a thousand 
simultaneous sermons in favour of the Maine Liquor-law. 
The people of the State, who were before wavering, found 
all their doubts removed by the efforts of the clerical 
conspirators. For a dozen years they had borne the hard- 
ship of taking their drams in secret, but when the Gospel 
was brought im aid of the law, their patience was exhausted, 
and the obnoxious Act was doomed to immediate repeal. The 
National Reform Union may perhaps, by its lectures, produce 
a general impression that it is at least expedient to give the 
Reform Bill a fair trial before its provisions are extended. 


JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES. 


NE of those theorists who make it their business to 

found systems on temporary anomalies has lately warned 
investors to avoid all railway securities, all commercial Com- 
panies which they do not perfectly understand, and many other 
classes of adventure. The recommendation to prefer Consols 
is entirely unobjectionable when 3} or 3} per cent. is con- 
sidered a satisfactory rate of interest. But the advice to buy 
gas shares would scarcely have been given if the writer had 
known that the London Gas Companies are threatened with 
the total or partial confiscation of their property; and a 
statement that Greek bondholders are better off than the 
debenture-holders of half a dozen English railways is wholly 
inaccurate, Investors, or persons whose money is not yet in- 
vested, are not sufferers, but gainers, by the depreciation of 
joint-stuck property. A capitalist who could ufford to dis- 
tribute his purchases equally among all the items in the 
Share List, at the present market price, would probably after 
two or three years find that his property had increased 
one-third in value. The Railway Companies, though they 
have perhaps not yet emerged from their troubles, are | 
to profit eventually by some results oi their present diff- 


culties, Under cover of the popular demand for closing 
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capital accounts, they are abandoning numerous lines which 
were forced upon them by the public demand for accommoda- 
tion, and they are forming amalgamations which will secure a 
_monopoly over entire districts. The South-Eastern Company, 
already united to the Brighton, has at last absorbed the 
London, Chatham, and Dover; and the columns of Brad- 
shaw will soon bear witness to the results necessarily fullow- 
_ ing from the withdrawal of competition. ‘Two years ago the 
South-Eastern and the Chatham Companies jointly promoted 
a new line to Brighton, and their officers stated in great 
detail ‘the neeessity for further accommodation, and the 
insufficiency of the service of the existing Companies. 
The same Companies have now given notice of the 
abandonment of the new line, which was probably projected 
for the purpose of forcing the Brighton to amalgamate, and 
the Directors have taken off several of the trains on the 
existing Biighton line. By similar methods many railways 
‘will recover their past losses, and the only sufferers will pe 
passengers, freighters, and the community in general. In- 
vestors cannot do better than to take the tide at the ebb, in 
the reasonable hope that their fortunes will rise with the flood. 
If they abstain from meddling with any business Companies 
which they do not understand, their choice of investments 
will be limited; yet it is to a certain extent true that usso- 
ciated enterprise labours under special disadvantages. 

The general depression of the Share-market, as far as it 
is not to be attributed to special and exceptional causes, 
represents the iutriusic drawbacks of joint-stock enterprise 
in comparison with the secresy and unity of private mauage- 
‘ment. Few merchauts, and not many bankers, could affurd to 
have the daily state of their credit ascertained and published, 
as the marketable value of associated capital is indicated by 
the Share List. Where foriune depends ou the general ex- 
pectation of fine weather, barometers are, if possible, thrust 
out of sight; and the weather-glass of the Stock Exchange 
has not even the merit of accuracy, as it is exposed to 
constant tampering at the hands of buyers and sellers. The 
corporate ciaracter of Companies invoives another incouve- 
nience, because, by a natural confusion of thought, capital 
held in partnership with numerous other persons loses 
some of the imaginative sanctity which attaches to private 
property. Heteredox financiers have repeatedly proposed 
to tax dividends derived from trade at a higher rate than 
profits obtained from similar sources by private persous ; 
and among more ignorant persons there is a prevaleut no- 
tion that Companies and Corporations are, like the State, 
degitimate objects of plunder. Nearly all the forms of irre- 
gularity which have shaken the contidence of shareholders 
and invesiwors may be practised every day by private tirms 
with absolute immunity from comment. ‘lhe proportion 
of debt to stock, and the application of capital to charges 
properly belonging to revenue, are determined by consider- 
atious of expedieucy, without appeal to public opinion, as 
long as insvivency 18 avoided. ‘The law of limited liability 
recognised thé right of small capitalists to share in the 
protits of trade, us well as the public advantage of making 
savings and surplus incomes more generally reproductive ; 
nor is legislatiun to blame for the errors which have been 
committe in the progress of a new experiment. For sume 
time afier other taues had been turown open, Parlia- 
ment hesitated to coucede a limitation of responsibility to 
shareholders in banks; but depositors are the proper judges 
of the credit of a bank, and the practice of calling up only a 
small portion of the suuscribed capital made the alteration in 
the Jaw practically inoperative. A much more important 
change was ettected when joint-stock banks first competed 
on a large scale with private money-dealers. It has since 
‘been found that Banking Companies offer full security to 
creditors, although their shareiolders are subject to serious 
risk. 

Some of the commercial scandals which have shocked 
general feeling are natural results of joint-stock enterprise. 
Ju private undertakings, directors cannot defraud sharehoiders, 
inasmuch us the managers of the business are also the owners 
of the capital invesied. A banker cannot, without risk to his 
credit, be engaged in extraneous speculations, because his 
custowers would olject to adventures supported by their 
junds. <A director oi a joint-stock bank, on the other hand, is 
generaily engaged in business of his own, aud in common with 
other traders he habitually uves a certain amouut of borrowed 
mouey. In the Royal Bank of Liverpool, as elsewhere, some 
of the governing budy have preferred their interest as mer- 
chants to their duty as bankers; and, with the connivance 
ot their collhaguer, they have applied the money of their 
const.tucmis ty own private purposes. it is ditheuls 


. i 
to estimate accurately a transaction which assum 
character of malversation only when it is carried to gx, 
Directors who borrow money from their own bank a 
necessarily guilty of even venial irregularity ; and jn = 
instances they would disappoint the expectations of Po 
+ constituents if they applied for aid to rival establishments 
It is probably understood that a director is to kee 1 
account at the bank which he administers, for it is the uF ” 
of bankers to attract customers, and, until failure of mtn 
occurs, every separate account contributes to the profits of the 
Company. It is also well known that a commercial account 
implies advances of money by the bank as often as they are 
required, and that a merchant actively engaged in trad. 
cannot afford to keep large deposits idle. The shareholders 
of the Royal Bank of Liverpool had the means of knowin 
that members of their Board were probably indebted to 
the undertaking; and their only ground of complaint is tha: 
the advances were too large, and that the solvency of the 
debtors was not impartially considered. The further error of 
accepting security which was not certainly or immediatel 
negotiable followed from the original anomaly of allowing the 
sie person to lend for others and to borrow for himself, ‘fig 
professional sagacity ot a banker is chiefly employed in appre. 
ciating the solvency of his debtors and the value of securi- 
ties; and it is evident that directors cannot be trusted to 
estimate their own credit. There can be little doubt that ig 
the Royal Bank of Liverpool there was a moral, if not a legal, 
breach of trust; but when a trustee is empowered to use ay 
undefined portion of the trust funds, it is ditlicult to ascertain 
where his misfeusance begins. 


If capitalists could be induced to become directors of joint- 
stock banks without any hope of obtaining accommodation 
from their establishments, it would be obviously desirable to 
prohibit loans to members of the Board; and as long as the 
business of banking returns large profits, there seems to be 
no reason why a Company should not be able to obtain the 
services of disinterested directors. Whatever may be the 
case with other undertakings, it is necessary to secure an 
independent supervision of the acts even of the most competent 
manager of a bank. ‘The administrator of a railway has no 
interest opposed to his duty tv his employers; but, in a bauk, 
an unjust steward may derive almost unlimited gains from 
a corrupt understanding with debtors. The private capitalist 
alone, combining in himself all the interests which contiict as 
svon as they are dissuciated, is exempt from all temptation to 
internal dishonesty ; although he may possibly detraud his 
depositors. It is unlucky that all parties concerned have a 
strung motive for hushing up the irregular proceedings of the 
Royal Bank of Liverpool. The exposure of fraudulent or 
questionable debtors might perhaps precipitate the insolvency 
which may possibly be retrieved or avoided unless it is 
publicly declared. Having trusted persons of doubtful credit, 
the shareholders, through the liquidators, are anxious that 
others, by participating in their error, should share or prevent 
its consequences. If the mercantile community of Liverpool 
suffers from the reticence of the liquidators, the shareholders 
and creditors will look exclusively to themselves; yet even in 
the largest of English trading cities it might have been sup- 
posed tuat the relations of the bauk to its debtors were already 
notorious. ‘I'he severe moralist who wishes that crime should 
always receive its due reward will command little attention 
on the Stock Exchange. 

For purely speculative trades the machinery of joint- 
stock Companies is essentially unfit. ‘The collapse of the 
Freuch Crédit Mobilier will probably either discourage the 
furmation of similar Companies, or materially change their 
character. The business of ordinary dealing with money 18 
so simple that a banker who fails to meet his engagements 18 
by the very fact convicted of serious misconduct ; but natioual 
loans, puvlic works, and miscellaneous undeitakings offer 
the uncertain security which naturally corresponds to a high 
rate of profit, Some well-known capitalists have amassed 
colossal iurtunes by the exercise of skill aud experience in the 
selection of a serics of profitable ventures, but the publicity 
which attends the operations of a Company, though in pros- 
perous times it may be a source of profit, must ultimately 
be a fatal drawback. The vicious priuciple of the Crédit 
Mobilier was exposed by French and tuglisl cconouists at 
time when large dividends were thought tu furnish a sufficient 
uiswer to sceptics and objectors. lor a considerable period 
te reputation of the Company added a tictivious value to the 
stock of any undertaking which commanded its support; 
at suitable opportunities the managers realized, tor 
benetit of ther proprietors, the premiums wii¢a 
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the Crédit Mobilier that the inconvenience caused by the 
spdrawal of auxiliary capital might sometimes outweigh 
je benefit of the original contribution. The Company 
jsoounted by degrees the belief in the sagacity and soundness 
its undertakings, and when a commercial crisis arrived, it 
its capital locked up in investments which could no 
be floated by its alliance. A Credit Company, so far 
it 8 distinguished from a bank, rejects as securities good 
ercial bills and funded securities, depending for its 
revenue OD the conjectured profits of other speculators. There 
sno reason Why capital should not be risked in loans to 
aiventurers, Or in participation of their chances; but no 
of Directors or paid agent can safely be trusted with 
iediscretion of choosing such investments. It is fortunate 
that the Crédit Mobilier was not allowed to increase its 
qpital to the vast extent which seemed at one time likely to 
beapproved by the Imperial Government. 


A LEGAL COMPETITION. 


HE Law Digest Commission have shown a laudable 
romptitude in acting upon the recommendations of their 
fret Report, in which it may be remembered that they pro- 
nounced a decided opinion in favour of the compilation of a 
Digest of English Law. That such a Digest is desirable no 
oe now seriously disputes. Whither it will be found prac- 
ticaule to frame one worthy of the country will depend mainly 
on the plan of working which may be adopted. ‘The views of 
the Commission on this practical and most important part of 
the question submitted to them were indicated in their Report 

a somewhat faltering sugg+stion to this effect :— 

“ Any plan must, we think, involve the appointment of a 
“Commission or body for executing or superintending the 
execution of the work. It is obvious that whatever arrange- 
“ ment is adopted, a certain number of functionaries must be 
“employed at a high remuneration in the capacity of Com- 
4 missioners, Assistant Commissioners, or Secretaries, and 
“ that there must be a considerable expenditure cu the services 
“of members of the legal profi ssion, employed from time to 
“time in the preparation of the materials, 10 be ultimately 
“moulded into form by or under the immediate supervision 
* of the Commission or responsible body. 


“ We are anxious to avoid any recommendation that would 
“involve the necessity of immediate oudlay on a large scale, 
“and we therefore recommend that a portion of the Digest, 
“sufficient in extent to be a fair specimen of the whole, 
“should be in the first instance prepared Leture your Majesty’s 
“Government is committed to an expenditure which will be 
“ gonsid rable, and which, when once begun, must coutinue 
“for several years, if it is to be at all efficacious.” 

We have extracted this programme at length both because 
it explains the subsequent action of the Commission, and 
because, in truth, the success of the whole enterprise will 
depend upon the working arrangements. It seems that 
since the date of their Report the Commission have received 
authority to incur such expense as may be necessary Jor the 
preparation of the partial specimen Dizest which they recom- 
mend, and they have accordingly issued a letter in which they 
invite the co-operation of the Bar. In this announce mest 
they carry a step further the caution which prompted their first 
suggestion of a preliminary specimen, and invite members of 
the Bar who are desirous of undertaking t.e work to send in, 
before the end of Hilary Term, sketches 1m outline, so to speak, 
of the contemplated specimen Digest of the Jaw on some one 
of three subjects selected jor the purpose. ‘To the succesful 
competitors in this first contest the preparation of the specimen 
Digests will be entrusted, subject to the general supervision 
of the Commission. ‘The remuneration tor this prcliminary 
work is to be determined, aiter its completion, by three of the 
Commissioners; and though nothing 1s said to hamper the 
action of this or any future Commission, it may be assumed as 
probable that those who are thought to produce satisfactory 
specimens will be employed, in a higher or lower cayacity, m 
the ultimate work. 

This elaborate scheme for the selection of workmen to 


build up the future tempie of our law shows a strong sense of 


Tesponsibility on the part of the Conmission, and a very 
Proper anxiety to obtain the most cflicient assistance; but jor 
many reasons we believe that a simpler and more direct— 


even though it might be called a more reckless—mode of 


rocveding would have afforded greater proxpect of sucecss, 
¢ jound this opinion to a great extent on the general ourdine 


for the work is, it seems, to include a certain number of 
superior functionaries, whose duty it will be to mould into 
artistic form the materials which are to be collected and:pre- 
pared by a considerable body of industrious subordinates. It 
may be taken for granted that, as the Commissioners intend 
their first class of functionaries to be highly memunerated, 
they mean the real creative work to be done by them. Each 
of those high officers is, we presume, to be an architect the 
im, ress of whose mind is to give its character to the work, 
and not a mere critic and reviser of productions originated 
by a numerous and probably unequal staff of subordinates. 
The best revision in the world would never make anything 
but a heterogeneous hodge-podge out of a number of partial 
digests prepared by independent and perhaps inexperienced 
hands; and it clearly must be the intention of the Commission 
that their superior officers should be themselves the originators 
of the Digest, leaving it to be worked out in detuil by their 
assistants, subject to their own continuous revision. A few such 
architects as we have imagined, with adequate knowledge and 
genius for the work, in command of a larger number of builders 
in whom industry and exactness will be the most valuable 
qualities, must coustitute the sort of working staff which the 
Commission ought to desire, aud, if we read them aright, do 
desire to obtain. 

This being the object in view, it becomes a question whether 
the tentative step-by-step plan adopted by the Commission 
is the most likely method of bringing the right men to the 
front, and we must conless that the doubts which we ex- 
pressed upon this point on the appearance of the first Report 
have been much strengthened by the more specific letter 
which has just been issued. Jf an announcement were 
put forth that in contemplation of the erection of new Law 
Courts, it was proposed that any one who pleased should 
seud in a sketch of a small fragment of the projected 
building—say a robing-room or a single court—and that 
the successiul com;etitor should be ullowed to erect his 
specimen fragment, in order to show the country whether he 
Was or Was not cumpelent to undertake the entire edifice, no 
one would suppore tuat architects of reputation or experience 
would cngage in the contest, or that the country would be at all 
nearer to tue s-lution of the difficult question who ought to be 
entrusted with the design and erection of the material home 
of the law. It is no.wrious that the best architects dislike 
open competitions, aud there is at least as much reason to 
doubt whether, in any case, a public competition would have 
the desired effect of securing the services of the best lawyers. 
But whether this be so or not, the conditions of this invitation 
really might have been framed for the express purpose of ex- 
cluding the very class whom we suppose the Commission 
desire to attract. The time to be allowed to the successful 
competitors for the production of the specimen Digests, it is 
true, is not limited, aud might be so arranged hereatter as 
to be compatible with other engagements; but the pre- 
liminary specimen of the specimen is asked for in the month 
ol January, a date so early us entirely to exclude any prac- 
lising barrister who may not be endowed with superhuman 
powers of work, combined with heroic indifference to Christmas 
nolidays. 

In the result the competition will be almost inevitably 
resiricted to the comj;aratively unoccupicd members of the 
profession, It is very well known that there is a vast 
wmount of unemploy eu ability running to waste in the ranks 
of the Bar; but, irum the nature of the case, unemployed 
experience is scarce, and something beyond crude cleverness 
wil be wanted to create a Digest of Law which will satisfy 
either the Commissioners or the country. It may indeed be 
contemplated that those who enter the lists as competitors 
in this preliminary contest, though they may not be mature 
architects, may nevertheless be capable of excellent work as 
suboruinate builders, and that their services may be found 
very valuable whenever the real architects shall have been 
appointed. But there are two objections to such an idea 
as this—one, that nothing is so likely to lead to a break- 
down of any large enterprise as the appointment of an in- 
ferior staff before the chieis have been selected, and without 
reference to their views; the other, that if tue rewards of 
this prelimiuary competition were understood to be prac- 
tically restricud to the inferior posts, it would fail as 
completely to attract the younger men of promise at the 
Bar as the terms now oficred must fail to tempt those 
whose time is valuable. ‘Lhe plan of competition owes its 
origin, no doubt, to an excessive anxiety to obtain the ser- 
Vices of the best men; but we greatly fear that the cautious 
steps by which it bas been sought to prepare the way for a 


of their working plan which the Commissiovers give in their 


first Report. ‘Ihe staff which they there propose as necessary 


really great work will have the ettect of increasing its apparent 
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difficulty, perhaps of discouraging the Legislature from the 
undertaking, and certainly of impeding the Commissioners in 
the choi¢e of their principal executive officers. In this, as in 
other matters, we believe that arbitrary selection—if exercised, 
as it would be in this case, with large opportunities for judg- 
ment, and with unimpeachable fairness—would produce better 
workmen and better work than any number of successive 
competitions. And we cannot but regret that the Commission 
have not added to their other high qualifications a little more 
judicious boldness than their proposed course of procedure 
seems to imply. 


REFINEMENT. 


—— tendency of moral and religious teaching is often to draw 
broad lines of distinction between good and bad people which 
do not, as has been truly remarked, seem to answer to anything in 
the real everyday world. here is a legend with which we are all 
iliar from our childhood, in which the hero is represented 
as having to decide once for all between the respective attractions 
of virtue and of pleasure. And such a choice is generally put 
before us by snovelets and preachers as the one which most men 
and women are culled upon once at least in their career to make. 
But, in fact, one soon becomes aware that this is not the precise 
-shape in which, under ordinary circumstances, any moval 
alternative comes to us. There is no such clear belt of light 
and which divides one man’s from another's. 
Wheat and tares, sheep and goats, wisc and unwise virgins, 
faithful and unfaithful servants, prodigal and thrifty sons, 
are broad Biblical types of chavacter which may serve to mark and 
illustrate the divergencies between the ultimate results of a reli- 
gious and an irreligious principle. But if we lay aside theological 
ideas of perfection, and tun yather to practical dissimilarities be- 
tween men and women as they exist in common life, such classifi- 
cations cease to fulfil their purpose. They are too sweeping and 
peremptory. People, we tind, are not usually either sheep or 
goats, but something half-way between the two. The choice 
which @ modern Hercules has to make is generally not between 
virtue and vice, but between whole virtue und half virtue—be- 
tween moral excellence as it appears to the unworldly idealist, 
and that moderate minimum of moral excellence which is com- 
patible with success and advancement in the world. Few, 
except the most abandoned, boldly profess to regard success 
as the sole object to be attained irrespectively of all moral con- 
siderations whatever, ‘The end, it is generally allowed, does 
not sanctify and justify every sort of means. Most people would 
admit that the philosophy usnally attributed to Machiavelli was 
indefensible and to be shunned, and would perhaps deliberately 
refuse to enter on a course of swindling, lying, and sagen ten 
if it led assuredly to distinction and power. But they would not 
in practice consent to adopt the opposite extreme, and to give up 
worldly advantages for the Quixotic pursuit of moral perfection. 
They would come to asort of compromise with themselves upon the 
subject; and would think that on the whole they did their dut 
sufficiently if, in the race after success, they kept within the obvi- 
ous limits of honesty and integrity, and abstained from all that was 
notoriously bad and base. A goat no one wants of course to be, 
but after all, they would say, one cannot aflord in this sublunary 
state of existence to be too much of a sheep. 

Part of the explanation of the apparent anomaly lies in the 
truth that when once a man’s leading principle in life has become 
the cultivation of himself, and the satisfaction of the acquired 
moral taste which is a second nature to him, he no longer judges 
of things from the point of view of those who are content with 
setting before them the ordinary ethical standards of society and 
the world. Moral excellence, as the statesman or the social philo- 
sopher uses the term, is not what it is to the man who works 
away constantly at self-improvement. ‘The virtue of modesty and 
self-abnegation may be taken as a case in point, If the interests 
of society alone are to be consulted, it is clear that modesty and 
self-devotion in individuals might easily be carried to an excess. 
True it is that, as long as human nature is human nature, errors 
in this direction are few and exceptional. Nevertheless, they may 
be imagined as existing, and indeed are occasionally, if rarely, 
found, and, when they are found, it cannot be denied that 
society suflers from them, Let us suppose, for instance, that 
a spirit of self-sacrifice or of modesty prevented a statesman of the 
highest powers from accepting office, a good lawyer from consenting 
to be made a Chancellor, or a model parson from taking a proffered 
bishopric. Some good would result from the example of disin- 
terestedness which refusals of this sort would give to the general 
public, On the other hand, the State would lose the services of 
some of its best men, and their individual sensibilities would thus 
have been indulged at the expense of the commonwealth. It is 
not often that extreme instances of this description are to be 
seen. In minor matters, however, it does very frequently happen 
that a man’s cultivated instincts prevent him from occupying 
the position for which he is best adapted. If we take Aristotle's 
definitions of some of the more social virtues, we shall perceive 
how little a politician may appreciate the temperament which a 
Quixotic self-cultivator would most admire. Aristotle’s consum- 
mate character does not think too highly of himself. But it is 
equally his ps gt to think of himself too meanly. Ile will not 
assert himself too much, but he will be just as careful not to assert 


Se 
himself too little. The golden mean, according to re 
political philosopher, in thoroughly Kaowing 
really worth, and in bearing oneself accordin ly. Modern pater 
of the finest kind would scarcely express itself in similar Jan y 
A modern model character cares little about thinking too m 

of himself, or about withdrawing himself unnecessarily into the 
shade, provided that he could be certain never to assume a yj 
which he does not possess, or to attract an attention of whi? 
his heart he feels himself only half deserving. And, jn theis 
journey through the world, refined people accordingly percei 
that they are port sure to be eclipsed. They go general] rs 
the wall, and know that it is their destiny to do so. Sociey * 
less learned, less acute, less sensible than its most cultivated 
members. It accepts a fool, if he swears long enough and loudly 
enough that he is a genius. Aceustomed to hear the common 
mass of people proclaiming their own powers or good qualities in 
a stentorian voice, if a man says nothing about himself his 
neighbours end by thinking very little of him, Refinem 
however, does not &.. its own internal standard to accommodate 
the rough ways and ideas of the world. Trumpets are bej 
loudly blown on all sides of it, it has to listen every hour to Joy 
professions and to exaggerated estimates ; but it cannot bring itself 
to blow a trumpet in its turn, merely because trumpet-blowing ig 
the order of the day. The cock that never crows at all must 
always inevitably be overcrowed. And to be overcrowed is the 
certain fate, in this life, of the best birds of the lot. In the Ch 

in the Law, in commerce, and even in science, heaven helps him 
who does not scruple to help himself; and leaves to his fate the 
scrupulous idealist who is content to belong to the number of 
those martyrs of refinement—the illustrious obscure. 

Side by side of the neither wholly scrupulous nor wholly 
unscrupulous people one sees occasionally others, of a different 
calibre and nature altogether, who are their superiors probably in 
intelleet, in power, in refinement, and in learning, but who are 
destined to cut far Jess of a prominent figure in the world, The 
disiinetion that separates the latter from their more rough and 
ready, and therefore more successful, fellow-creatures seems to be 
one of temperament and disposition. And public opinion - 
nises the fact when it pronounces, as it sometimes does, in 
the case of this or that man, that he is too nice and fastidious 
to get on, or to make hisway. It is assumed by the world at 
large that there is a species of moral finish and mental polish 
which untits its possessor for the task of jostling with a crowd, 
ov for seizing the many obvious opportunities with which 
the path of fortune is strewn. The man of the world con- 
siders such refinement as a sort of disease, the result perhaps of 
over-pedantry, or a too highly-strung organization. He does not 
actually despise it, but he looks on it as a sort of greenhouse 
exotic, too trail and feeble for the bracing atmosphere of ordinary 
business, That he is right in believing it to be a drawback for 
most myoe sed pa is undeniable. There is scarcely a profession, 
except indeed such as are artistic, in which keen sensibility is not 
disadvantageous. A man does not become a judge, or a bishop, 
or a millionaire by consistently humouring, at all costs, his 
finer instincts; the gunpowder which produces great effects 
in every position of life is of a coarse kind, and many 4 
successful ambition has been gratified simply because on criti- 
cal occasions the man, to use a popular phrase, has put his 
sensitiveness or his scruples into his pocket. When the 
fastidious and select cast their eyes about them, and count up the 
number of times they have been passed in the race by their in- 
feviors, they are very apt to complain bitterly of the state of 
society in which such things are possible. Genius, reserve, culti- 
vation, seem to be everywhere unduly weighted, That what is 
light and worthless should occasionally be seen floating on the 
surface they regard as part of the Providentiai arrangement of 
nature, but they feel it hard that sterling moral qualities should 
actually be a kind of lead round a man’s feet, weighing him 
down, and keeping his head under the level of the stream. That 
inferiority should now and then be first is a tolerable evil; that it 
should occupy a vantage ground, and have a start over what is 
better than itself, they cannot understand. . 
Itefinement, while complaining bitterly of the folly and injustice 
of mankind, constantly consoles itself with the reflection that, 
if it is not successful, it is at any rate virtuous and noble. At 
the end of a silent life of honourable obscurity, the man who has 
been left behind comforts his soul by recurring continually to the 
fact that, after all, he has not “ derogated ” like the rest. Ile too 
might have been as famous, but that he would not consent to be 
as unserupulous or as vulgar-spirited, as they. Like the Pharisee 
in the parable, be thanks God that he is not as other men, not as 
this Prime Minister, not as that Bishop, not as that Chief Justice. 
He has gained no title, but he bas lost no friend. He has not 
hung about great men, or winked at wicked men, or fondled 
attorneys, or voted against his conscience, or flattered a constituency, 
or joined in the hue and cry against a Broad Church Professor or 
a High Church Bishop. If he has been left in the shade, it 1s 
because he never would crawl into the sunshine. ‘This is the sort 
of extreme unction which refinement at the close of its course 
administers to itself, and there is a sort of balm and pleasantuess 
in such thoughts. In son.e measure they are justifiable and propel. 
Refinement is nobler and more virtuous than vulgarity, seli-abue- 
gation than self-assertion, humility—even if overstrained—than 
“ Brummagem” merit and success. But it would be an in- 
adequate conception of what refinement or cultivation comes 


to if we were to consider it as simply idevtical with supenor 
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virtue. It is rather of the nature of a luxury than a virtue 
ig luxury which connotes a high condition of intellect and 
but still a luxury. The man who sesses virtue 

ip spite of all difficulties and trials has a right to look for 
’ . If he is religious, he trusts to be compensated here- 
gfter for his self-im i privations. Ifhe has no hopes or aspi-~ 
‘ons beyond the limits of this world, he looks forthe approbation 
of his friends, his fellow-men, or of posterity, as the case may be ; 
ot perhaps finds in the consciousness of his having served others 
his real recompense. Retinement can hardly place itself on this 
elevated level. In abstaining from the tricks and meannesses around 
him, the refined man has, in truth, been indulging a finished and 
juxurious taste. He has not eaten his cake in the ordinary way, 
put he has eaten it in another. His enjoyment has consisted in 
abstaining from vul : temptations, and in living his own higher 
life. He has not sold himself to the world, but has remained his 
master, and feasted on the delicious fruits of independence 
and cultivated isolation. If he ever feels inclined to cavil at this 
matter-of-fact way of putting his position, he has only to consider 
that his refinement has: not cost him any of those struggles and 
battles against self which a formed habit of virtue presupposes. 
He has in: reality been what he is, because he yal not have 
made up his mind to be otherwise. To have gone bowing and 
smirking through the world would have cost him a price that he 
never could have resolved to pay. He had instincts leading him 
jn the opposite direction which his acquaintances had not, points 
of view of which they were ignorant, fancies and susceptibilities 
to gratify over which he never could have ridden roughshod. It 
js not that he has not played his game; it is only that he has 
ved a higher fam, and chosen the better, and ibly the 
ppier, part, His finished, polished, delicate life has been its 
own reward. If the truth must be told, it is very doubtful 
whether he could have succeeded on a different tack, even if he 
had been willing to try. Refinement is not a sort of moral 
choice, but'rather a constitutional necessity. If he had com- 
ow against the world with its own weapons he would have 
beaten with them. Half-hypocrisies are of very little use; 

and, wnless- he had been a totally different nature, he could not 
have been. thoroughly a mateh for rougher combatants. At a 
critical moment some little grain of conseience would have made 
him sour. The world, which accepts the rough-and-ready play 
of uncultivated people, always eyes with suspicion the overtures 
of a man who is only pretending to be one of the crowd. It re- 
sents his condescensions, it detects the hollow ring in his joviality, 
and it knows that the base intellectual composite which he offers 
it is not the good current vulgar coin of the realm. sop tells 
the story of a donkey which tried to imitate the gambolling of a 
bred and favourite dog, and got soundly cudgelled for its 

pins. The fable might be inverted without losing any of its 
tru:a. The lion that pretends to be an assis usually as unsuccessful 
a hypocrite as the ass that pretends to be a lion. Refinement has, 
then, no real reason to call itself virtuous because it has been 
refined. It has followed the one line that it could follow with any 
p= genuine success, It would have been as idle to attempt to 
& sow's ear out of a silk purse as to make a silk purse out 

of a sow’sear. Cultivation, therefore, and sensibility are things 
to be enjoyed, not things to be praised or to be re When 
once we thoroughly appreciate this truth the inequalities of life 
seem far less odious. On the whole, it is probable that the 
pleasure and ~ of mankind is more fairly distributed than 
seems at first to be the case. Each nature has its own capacities 
for enjoying, and what it loses in one direction it gains in an- 
other. Refinement and worldly success do not go ther, 
beeause each is a distinct end im itself. Those who dete 
More generous and exquisite vintage can have it if they 
but they have no business to complain of being deprived of the 
rougher beverages with which inferior characters are contented. 
The philosopher who has a perpetual flower-garden in his own 
intellect and tastes can really atiord to give up hankering after the 
a of Egypt and the vine-gardens of the Naboth who lives 


MARRIAGE AND LONG LIFE. 


E Scotch Registrar-General last year produced some statis- 

tics eal to strike terror into the minds of all thought- 
less baehelors The supposed unwillingness of young men of the 
Preseut day to enter into the bonds of holy matrimony has with- 

gentle sermonizings ; they have not, so far as we know, been 
tempted by the frequent demonstrations of ne T correspond- 
ents that happiness in married life was attainable on three hundred 
syear. The charms of clubs, or the terrors of social requirements, 
or some other considerations, are still too powerful. Matrimony 
indeed does not threaten to become an obsolete institution, but 
there has not been that general rush of the celibate into a changed 
condition which some moralists appeared to advocate. Perhaps, 
Where milder expostulations have been unsuccessful, the stern 
power of statistics may oe more effectual; there is something 
appalling about a table of figures which claim all the inexorable 
ceitainty of mathematics. People whose bosoms are hardened 
®zainst all mere sentiment may be brought down by tables 
of averages and careful statements about decimal intone 
At any rate, Dr. Stark has this year 
of fizures destined to enforee the lesson which was incul 


uced a new arra 


20 to 2, twice as many bachelors die out of every thousand 


alive as of married men. From 25 to 30, only 8:23 married 
men die in every thousand, and 14°94 unmarried; and from 30 
te 35, the numbers are 8°65 and 15°94. Up to this point, and 


perhaps a little further, the bachelor may indeed remark that 
the comparison is not quite fair. The men who marty are, to 
a certain extent, selected lives. There are men with chronic 
diseases, and confirmed invalids from various ca who do not 
marry. There are men of licentious habits who will not marry. 
The mortality amongst these classes is, of course, greater than 
among the more normal, steady-going, and healthy citizens who 
marry at the usual time. Dr. Stark adds to these classes those 
who do not marry from want of success in life; but it does not 
seem perfectly clear that such persons are likely to die sooner than 
their neighbours. The unsuccessful clergyman, as a rule, marries, 
and has an indefinite number of children as the appropriate con- 
solation for his case. Unsuccessful men in other professions very 
seldom cut their throats or die of melancholy. They may perhaps 
take to drinking, or fall into other objectionable habits which 
would bring them under one of the other classes; but, as a rule, we 
should say that the most annoying thing about the unsuccessful 
man is his obstinate refusal to do anything except go on living. 
However this may be, there is no doubt that the classes who 
abstain from marriage on account of ill-health or bad morals 
must unfairly burden the scale of celibacy; and we should ex- 
a to find a much heavier rate of mortality amongst young 
helors than amongst young married men, without being thereby 
justified in any inference inst the vitality of bachelors of 
good constitutions and y habits. But this comfort will 
not go far. “Almost all such,” says Dr. Stark (meaning . m 
parently the sickly, the licentious, and the unsuccessful), “ 
out, by the course of nature, before they have attained their 
fortieth year—none survive their filtieth year.” This seems to be 
rather a bold statement, ee in regard to the last of the 
classes mentioned, and we do not know upon what authority it 
rests. It is evident, however, that as peed nny to later years 
ill be diminished, if it 
is not entirely extinguished. Yet we find that the married men 
still keep a decided advantage over their rivals. Thus, of a 
thousand married men from 50 to 55 there die annually 19°54, 
and 26°34 of an equal number unmarried. From 60 to 65 the 
numbers are 35°63 to +4 4; from 70 to 75, 81°56 to 102°17, 
and from 80 to 85, 173° Even if we go further, 
y indica- 


this last case, however, it is obvious that the proportion was as 
nearly preserved as possible, seeing that 9-1 of a bachelor 
could not die. So far, then, it seems that the numbers living at 


men, i ively of their ages, we find that 24 married men and 
hold of great fact, and may oppose to the Iegistrar Genera 
hold of a ct, may 0 to the i en 
evidence of his own figures. But Dr. Stark informs him that this 
is a mere “ isti ox,” and that “such a summary 
necessarily leads to a false conclusion.” In it depends upon 
a very simple circumstance. A very much t proportion 
of the bachelors than of the married men are, of course, at 
the younger and healthier ages. Much more than half of the 
bachelors, for example, are under thirty, whilst much more than 
half of the married men are over forty. Hence it n 
follows that when we add all the numbers together, the death-rate 
of the bachelors will appear to be smaller than that of the married 
men, although at each particular age it ee. In short, it is 
not surprising that the whole body of elors in the country is 
more healthy than that of the whole ~ of oo men, on 
on an average they are far younger. hen this “ ox,” if it 
is to be dignified With pal a name, is solved, the Racheley must 


It is, however, evident that the question still requires a great 
deal of investigation. We may say that Dr. Stark has raised a 
certain primd facie presumption in favour of the connexion 
between long life and marriage. We should, however, require a 
closer examination in order to eliminate many of the disturbing 
causes which may entirely vitiate the calculation. To say nothing 
else, many of the classes whose lives are most precarious nata- 
rally contribute chiefly to the bachelor class. There are the 
military, for example, and the lunatics, neither of whom neces- 
sarily die before fitty, to say nothing of the permanent invalids 
who may — sometimes survive that age. Indeed it seems, 
from Dr. Stark’s figures. that the rates steadily approximate 
as the age increases, which may be probably due to the thin- 
ning out of some of the classes who are deterred from marriage 
by the same causes which make their life precarious. Again, 
it would be necessary to know whether the proportion in 
which celibacy is common differs amongst different ranks of 
society ; whether, for example, the healthiest classes may happen 
also to be those in which marriage is commonest. This would, of 
course, vitiate the results to some extent. In short, a closer 


im his previous Report. Thus it seems that, from the ages of 


inguiry is necessary before we can say with complete eonfi- 
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sage | tions, we find that only 9 out of 28 married centenarians died in 
$ < | 1864, and one of the only two existing centenarian bachelors. In 
no | 
use 
wry 
for | every age give similar results. The bachelor's advocate, how- 
| ever, has endeavoured to find consolation by a different manipu- 
lation of the figures; for, as is well known, figures are the most 
accommodating of all things to those who can take them by their 
weak side. If then we take all the bachelors and all the married 
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dence that the lower death-rate amongst married peo 


4 proves | rejected of all, and the base metal of one curren 
that marriage is conducive to long life, and that it would not be | age to another. People who would find it im 


CY 18 sound 
possible to aon 


a truer account to say that, on the whole, long-lived people are | drawing-room in Grosvenor Square may have all Blooms) 
more apt to marry. This would be a less startling assertion than | their command, and what was cayiare to My Lord will be oan at 


Dr. Stark’s former declaration that bachelorhood was more de- | to his valet—all depending on the amount of the 
structive to life than the most unwholesome trades; and that it | and the relative value of coinage to pay it with. 
is more dangerous not to marry than to live amongst the worst 


sanitary arrangements. 


Supposing, however, that Dr. Stark should succeed in making | !0r @ supper, ctl 
out his case, what is the moral? He has himself remarked, with | and a tooth for a tooth—the Jer talionis of early 


shot to be maid, 
The most simple form of payment is of course by th mental 

rocess of in kind; a dinner for a 
ing as purely instinctive as an eye for an pa 


Jurisprudence 


due Seoetch propriety, that he has confirmed, “after the lapse of | administered among wine-cups instead of in the shambles, But 


several thousan 


years,” one of the first natural laws revealed to | there are other modes of payment as efficient if less eviden 


wan, “It is not good that man should be alone.” It is pleasant | and as imperative if more subtle. For instance, women pay 
to see statistics brought in aid of the Bible. Since Mr. Buckile’s their shot—when they pay it individually, and not throug; 


unfortunate discovery that the same numbcr of people committed | the vicarious merits of their masculine relations—by dress) 
saicide and put undirected letters into the Post-office every well and looking nice; some by being pretty, some by bei 


or 


year, the science has had rather a bad name. It has been rather | fashionable, a few by brilliant talk, while all ought to add t, 


less reviled than geology, but has enjoyed a distinct flavou 


r | their private speciality the generic virtue of pleasant manners, Jj 


of heterodoxy. All this will now be changed. The clergy | they are not pretty, pleasant, well-dressed, or well-connected, and 
will be able, when they have exhausted theological recom- | if they have no masculine advantages to hook them on to th. 
mendations to leading a moral life, to turn to the pages of | higher lines, they are let drop through the social meshes with- 
the Registrar-General for Scotland, and to promise to their | out an effort made to retain them, as little fishes swim away 


hearers, ‘not merely the advantages of another world, but 19°7 


unopposed through the loops which hold the bigger ones, Thee. 


more years of life in this; and there are persons to whom | things are their social duties—the final cause of their drawing. 
such a purely temporal blessing would, of course, appeal more | Tom existence; and if they fail in them they fail in the purpos 
effectually. There is, indeed, a certain gap in the proof which we | for which they were created socially, and may die out as soon as 
.should like to see filled up. Dr. Stark can hardly be one of the | convenient. ‘They have other duties, of course, and duties doubt- 
school—not quite unknown in Scotland—who would interpret the | less of far higher moment and greater worth; but the question 
nglish version literally, and argue that the text did not include | 2W is only of their drawing-room duties—of the qualities which 
the other sex in the term-“ man.” Yet he gives us no tables | Secure them recognition in society, of the special coinage in which 
iv prove that married women die at a lower rate than spinsters. | they must pay their shot if they would assist at the great banquet 
At some ages their mortality is said to be greater, as might of social lite. A dowdy, humdrum, well-principled woman, Whos 
perhaps be expected ; and it is at least desirable that we should | toilette looas as if it had been made with the traditionary pitch- 
know whether the advantages derived from marriage are mutual. | fork, and whose powers of conversation do not go beyond the 
Otherwise there would be a certain awkwardness about confirming | Strength of Cobzwevs to Catch Flies, or Mangnalt's Questions, may be 


Scripture by such a one-sided proof, which would seem to imply 


an admirable wile, the painstaking mother of future honest citizens, 


an imperfection in the arrangements of Providence. For, if it is invaluable by a sick-bed, beyond price in the nursery, a pattern of 
a good thing for men to marry because they will then live longer, | #! household economies, a woman absolutely faultless in her 
and if the same reason does not apply to women, we are landed in | Sphere—and that sphere a very sweet and lovely one. But her 


the conclusion that men should marry and women should not— 


virtues are not those by which she can pay her shot in society ; 


which, to quote Euclid, is absurd. Let us hope that the tigures | 2nd the motherly goodness, of so much account in a dressing-jackot 
may be merciful, and may at least prove that women do not shorten | “24 list-slippers, gets put out of court when the fee to be paid is 


their lives by marriage. 
if this be satisfactorily arranged, we shall be at last in pos- 


liveliness of wunuer or elegance of appearance. Certainly, worthy 
women who dress ill and look ungraceful, and whose convention 


session of an additional argument for persuading young men to cheat uy the saath 


marry. Perhaps from a Malthusian point of view it might still 
be possible to pick a hole in it; for the people, as the last English 


plentiful in society—uafortunately for those bracketed with then 
tor two hours’ penance; but they have their shot paid for them 


Report-shows, are already in ing with great rapidity, and if by the wealth, the importance, the repute, or the desirableness of 


they could be induced at once to marry more and to live longer 
we should be again in danger of over-population. Omitting this 
argument, which scarcely applies to the only class likely to be 
avsailable by statistical consiuerations, we certainly have an extra 
inducement to marriage—that is, to those who would like to 
have their life prolonged by 19°7 years. Let us hope that there 
are n0 bachelors degraded to reply by an inappropriate 
aapiration for a shor? life and a merry one ; for, after ail, marriage 
is one of those things which do not stand in much need either 
of a statistical, or of any other species of argument, beyond those 
which human nature supplies; much as, in our opinion, the state- 
ment that it is not goud for man to be alone might sifely be 
allowed to rest on its own evidence, without the collection of 
elaborate statistical information from Scotland. 


PAYING ONE'S SHOT. 


YT would save much useless striving and needless disappoint- 

ment if the necessity of paying one’s shot were honestly accepied 
as absolute—if it were underswod, once for all, that society, like 
other manifestations of humanity, is managed on the principle of 
exchange and baiter, and equivalents demanded for value received. 
The benevolence which gives out of its own impulse, with no hope 
of reward save in the wellbeing of the recipient, has no place 
iu the drawing-room code of morals. We may keep a useless 
creature from starving at the cost of so much of our substance 
per diem, for the sole remuneration of thanks and the consciousness 
of an equivocal act of charity ; but who among us opens his dvors, 
or gives a seat at his table, to drawing-room paupers usable to pay 
their shot? who cares to cultivate the acquaintance of men or 
women that are unable to make him any return? It is not neces- 
sary that this return should be in kind—a dinner for a dinner, a 
champagne supper for a champagne supper, and balls with waxed 
floors for balls with stretched linen ; but shot must be paid in some 
form, whether in kind or not, and the social pauper who cannot 
pay lis quota is the sucial Lazarus excluded fromthe feast. ‘This 
is a hard saying, but it is a true one. We often hear worthy 
people who do not understand this iaw complain that they are 
neglected, left out of wedding breakfasts, passed over in dinner 
invitations, and tind it difficult to keep acquaintances when made. 
But the fuct is, thee miserable sinners who know so much about 
the cold-choulder of society are simply those who cannot pay their 
shot according to the currency of the class to which they aspive ; 
and so by degrees they get winnowed through the me-hes, «nd 
fall to a level where their funds will suffice to meet all demauds 


their relatives. ‘They may pay it themselves by their own wealth 
and consequent liberal tavitt of reciprocity ; but this is rare; the 
possession of personal superivrity of any kind for the most part 
acting as a patent moral stimulus with women whom the 
superiority of their male relatives does not touch. And, by the 
way, it is rather hard lines that s0 many celebrated men have 
dowdy wives. Artists, puets, self-made men of all kinds olten fail 
in this special article ; and while they themselves have caught the 
tone of the circle to which they have risen, and pay their shot by 
manner as well as by repute, their wives behind among the 
ashes of the past, like Cindereilas before the advent of the fairy 
godmother. How many of them are carried through society as 
clogs or excrescences which a polite world is bound to tolerate, 
with more or less equanimity, according to the amount. of 
sensitiveness bestowed by nature and cultivated by art. Some- 
times, however, self-made men and their wives are wise in their 
generation, and understand the terms on which society receives its 
members; in which case the reputation goes to the front alone, 
and the conjugal Cinderella rests uil in the rear. 

Notoriety of ali kinds, short of murder or forgery, is one way 
of paying oue’s shot, specially into the coffers of the Hunters, 
of whom there are many. it is shot paid to the general fund 
when one has seen an accident—better still, if one has been in it. 
Many a man has owed a rise in his scale of dinners to a railway 
smash ; and to have been nearly burnt to death, to have escaped 
by a miracle from drowning, to have been set on by footpads, or 
to have been visited by burglars, is worth a round of At Homes, 
because of the ready cash of a real adventure. ‘To be connected 
more or less remotely with the fashionable tragedy of the hour 
is paying one’s shot handsomely; to have been on speaking terms 
with the latest respectable scoundrel unmasked, or to have had 
dealings, sulficientiy remote to have been cleanly, with the new- 
est villany, will be accepted as shot while the public interest in 
the matter lasts. A chance visit to ultra-granuees—grandees 1 
ratio to the ordinary sphere—is shot paid with an air. A bad 
illness, or the attendance on one, with the apparently unconscious 
hero.sm of the details, comes in as part of the social tine, espe- 
cially if the person relating it has the knack of epigram or 
exaggeration, while still keeping local colour and verisimilitude 
intact. Interesting people who nave been abroad and seen things 
are good counters ior a diuner-party ; paying their shot for them- 
selves and their hosts too, who put them forward as their contr- 
bution to the funds of the commonwealth, with a certainty of 
acceptance. Some pay their shot by their power of procuring 
orders and free admissions. ‘They know the manager of this 
theatre or the leading actor of that; they are acquainted with the 
principal members ot the hangisg comuittees, und are therefore 


“wimmphaatly, For the rejected of one level is not necessarily the 


great in private views; they are always guod for a gratuitous 
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folks who can afford to pay twice the sum demanded for 
ir day's pleasure. Such people may be stupid, ungainly, not 
sll polished, and in grain unpleasant ; but they circulate in 
one they pay their shot, and give back equivalents for 

ralue received. A country-house, where there is a good croquet 
gm and & blushing bed of strawberries, is coinage that will 
the possessor very far ahead through London society; and 
he same law you will find healthy, well-conditioned country 
ak tolerate undeniable little snobs of low calibre because of that 
xteen-roomed house in Tyburnia a visit to which represents so 
pany concerts, so many theatres, a given number of exhibitions, 
wd a certain quantity of operas and parties. Had those unde- 
ble little snobs no funds wherewith to pay their shot, they 
gould have no place kept for them; but bringing their quota as 
they do, they take their seat with the rest, and are helped in their 


4 fact, humiliating to our self-love as it may be, the truth 
is we are all valued socially, not for ourselves integrally, not 
for the mere worth of the naked soul, but for the kind of shot 
that we pay—for the advantage or amusement to others that 
we can bring, for something in ourselves which renders us 
desirable as companions, or for something belonging to our 
vondition which makes us remunerative as guests. If we have 
» ial qualification, if we neither look nice nor talk well, 
neither bring glory nor confer pleasure, we must expect to be 
shunted to the side in favour of others who are up to the right 
ark, and who give as much as they receive. If this truth were 
once fully established as a matter of social science, a great advance 
would be made, for nothing he!ps people more than to clear a 
subject of what fog may lie about it. And as the tendency of the 
is to discover the fixed laws which regulate the mutable affairs 
man, it would be just as well to extend the inquiry from the 
jary-box_ to the dinner-table, and from the blue-book to the 
visting-list. Why is it that some people struggle all their lives 
to get a footing in society, yet die as they have lived—social 
Sisyphi, never accomplishing their perpetually recurring task ? 
There must be a reason for it, nothing being ruled by blind chance, 
though much seeming to lie outside the independent will of the 
individual. Now enlighten these worthy people’s minds on the un- 
written laws of invitation, and show them that—though thoroughly 
honest souls, and to be trusted with untold gold as the saying is, or 
with their neighbour's pretty wife, which is perhaps a harder test 
—they are by no means to be trusted with the amusement of a 
couple of companions at a dinner-table. Show them that, how 
rich soever they may be in the rough gold of domestic morality, 
they are bankrupts in the small change which alone passes current 
in society, and if invited where they aspire, would be taken on as 
pauper cousins, unable to pay their footing, and good for neither 
meat nor garnish. Let them, then, learn how to pay their shot, and 
their difficulties would vanish ; they would leave olf repeating the 
fable of Sisyphus, and attain completion of endeavour. No one 
need say this is a hard or a selfish doctrine, for we all follow it in 
Among the — le we invite to our houses are some 
whom we do not specially like, but whom we must ask because of 
shot paid in kind. There are people who may be personally agree- 
able or disagreeable, ful or ungainly, but whom we cannot 
cut because of the relations in which we stand towards them, and 
who take their place by right, because they pay their shot with 
uality. There are others whom we ask because of liking or 
ility, and shot paid in some specific form of pleasantness, as 
in cnt, fashion, good manner, or notoriety ; but there are none 
> mewey A barren of all gifts of pleasantness to the guests, of 
reflected honour to ourselves, and of social small change according 
to the currency. We do not go into the byways or hedges to pick 
up drawing-room tatterdemalions, who bring nothing with them, 
and are simply so much dead weight on the rest, occupying 
valuable space, and consuming so much vital energy. The law 
of reciprocity may be hard on the strivers who are ignorant of 
its inexorable provisions; but it is a wholesome law, like other 
rules and enactments against remediable pauperism. And were 
we once thoroughly to understand that, if we would sit securely 
at the table we must put something of value into the pool—that 
we must ad\autageous circumstances, or personal desira- 
bilities, as the shot to be pels for our place—the art of society 
would be better cultivated then it is now, and the classification of 
guests carried out with greater judgment. Surely, if the need of 
being gracious in manner, eprightly in talk, and of pleasant 
appearance generally—all cultivable qualities, and to be learnt if 
not born in us by nature—were accepted as an absolute necessity, 
without which we must expect to be overlooked and excluded, 
drawing-rooms would be far brighter and dinner-tables far 
pleasanter than they are at present; to the advantage of all con- 
cerned. And, after all, society is a great thing in human life; 
if not equal in importance to the family, or the private household, 
it has is own special value; and whatever adds to its better 
organization is a gain in every sense. 


SEDITION, 
NGENUITY has been displayed by the last form into which 
sedition has moulded itself. The recent demonstrations on 
Clerkeuwell Green, and at Manchester, Cork, and elsewhere, made 
use of the religious and poetical elements of the Irish character, 
but could only have intended a political purpose. The green 


honour of the martyred murderers who were executed a fortnight 
ago were much more to the purpose than any reverence for that 
touching doctrine of the Catholic Church which keeps up a living 
sympathy with departed souls. But if little objection can be urged 
against the form of these processions, it must be remembered that 
a parade of religious feeling is not now for the first time made 
the pretext of an ostentatious display of political passion and a 
defiance of Government. When Sir John Friend was, in the 
reign of William IIL, absolved on the scaffeld by the three 
non-juring we, it was possibly felt that the exercise of 
the power of the spiritual keys was a mere disguise for com- 
plicity with the righteous purpose of assassinating an usurper ; 
and much as we may admire the religious fervour with which 
the crowds in Hyde Park prayed for the peace of the souls of 
Allen and his accomplices, it would be rather too much for our 
charity to believe in the depth of Mr. Finlan’s convictions + to 
the efficacy of intercessory prayers for the dead. Indeed, this 

rson was not at the trouble of simulating a religious motive. 

e openly avowed his sedition, and his s pathy, not with the 
murderer Allen, but with the patriot ‘Allen. The execution of 
the three murderers was “a crime against which he protested.” 
They were “our murdered brethren.’”? “The only crime of the 
three honest patriots who had been put to death on Saturday ws 
love of country”; this was the la of one of the London 
orators, while others are described as having been much more 
violent, and as having openly vindicated the institution of « 
Republic by force of arms. Nor must it be forgotten that Finlan 
himself had openly threatened the Secretary of State with 
assassination in retaliation for the Manchester executions. We 
are, of course, perfectly aware that all this is bubble and 
froth of the most contemptible kind, and that the Clerkenwell 
procession and Hyde Park prayers and funeral orations are the 
merest silliness and folly. The t body of the working-men— 
as in Manchester and Birmingham and Windsor, so likewise in 
London—show that they have no feeling whatever in favour 
of Fenianism, and that, whoever may be chosen as the people’s 
tribune, the wretched hack whose profession is that of barrister 
at a Judge and Jury Club, which is Finlan’s claim to represent 
the dignity of labour, is not likely to attract their confidence. But 
the character of the leaders, or the vileness of the seditious 
movement, is not the matter to be considered. 

Whether the demand which has been made on the Government 
to interfere with these seditious demonstrations in Ireland by 
putting in force the Party Processions Act was judicious, may be 
well doubted. Fortunately, it comes out that the statute would 
most likely not be held to apply to the particular case. Had it 
been utherwise, as the law was intended to act with equal vigour 
in suppressing all y processions, it would have been a mis- 
fortune to Ireland that one political should 
invoke its aid against a rival faction. If lrish—or, for that matter, 
if English—sedition is to be suppressed, it must be for the sake of 
interests more imperial than the annoyance inflicted on Orange 
loyalty or susceptibilities. But, admitting that it would have 
been a calamity had the provisions of the Processions Aet been 
so strained as to be applied to the Cork procession, the ques~ 
tion remains whether these processions should have been per- 
mitted, or whether the policy which permits the Fenian to 
write, and the Fenian advocates to say, whatever they please, is 
capable of defence. What is substantially at issue was not can- 
vassed, either by Lord Dufferin or Earl Derby, ou Tuesday night. 
The question really is, whether there is such a crime as sedition ; 
for there can be no doubt that the Irish press is daily taking a 
course which is incompatible with what has hitherto been under- 
stood as the very first duty of a Government. We all know the 
sort of talk which would be turned on at the very first whisper of 
newspaper eye and we are quite aware of the value of the 
liberty of the press. It is superfluous to quote the raving bem- 
bast of the Nation and the Irishman, or to argue that the only 
conceivable purpose of this seditious writing is to stir up rebellion 
in Ireland, and that the dismemberment of the Enipire is serio 
contemplated by these incendiary manifestoes. If “Colonel” 
Burke committed a crime in purchasing revolvers and rifles and 
munitions of war, to be used in a forthcoming rebellion, the 
writers in the Irish new-papers have, as the law of the Bimpire 
has hitherto been understood, done precisely the same thing. In 
either case the preparations for rebellion have been made; sedition 
is only inchoate treason. It may be that the crime of sedition, 
like that of witchcraft, has been erased from the Statute-hook, 
and that since, say, 1848 it is impossible to institute a State 
prosecution for sedition. It may be so, but we are not aware 
of the existence of the repealing statute. Rather, it is 
urged that interference wouli be impolitic; that the whole 
movement is contemptible; that not a single decent person in 
England or Ireland backs it; that it is loyally opposed by the 
Roman Catholic clergy; that its leaders are the vilest of the 
vile, and so on. But here we are met by two classes of facts. 
Whether the State prosecutions as far back as 1819 were judicious 
or not, whether it would have been better not to have incurred 
failure in prosecuting O’Connell, is not of so much consequence as 
it is-to remember that, after all, it did answer to interfere with the 
mischievous demagogues of the day. Somehow or other, sedition 
was suppressed, rebellion was prevented. Society was preserved, 
even though Cobbett was in old time imprisoned tor sedition; and 
when, in later days, and during Lord John Russell's administra- 
tion, monster meetings at Charing Cross were prohibited, the end 


tibands so flauntingly displayed in the sham funeral processions ia 


was somehow answered. It was then made perfectly intelligible 
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that Government existed, as for other purposes, so for this, that 
we might all sleep in peace. Then it was not deemed allowable to 
preach, as is now doue with entire impunity, the broad doctrine 
that any and every member of society has a right, whenever he 
pleases, to rebel against sovereign authority and settled rules, 
and in furtherance of such rebellion, as a matter of course, to 
defy the law, and in the end to levy war on the State. But 
further—if the history of this country refutes the assertion that 
to interfere with sedition has never answered, it is even more easy 
to show that not to interfere with sedition does not now answer. 
What has come of the clemency shown some months ago to those 
convicted of treason felony in Ireland we can understand by the 
present state of Ireland, and, what some of us think.of still move 
consequence, the present state of England. “ We were in hope,” 
says Lord Derby, ‘when mercy was extended to Burke that our 
conciliatory spirit would have a beneficial effect.” The effect has 
been seen, not only in the violent rescue of Kelly and Deasy and the 
murder of Brett, butinthe general stateof society. Permitted—and, 
we must say it, protected—sedition acts not only as an incentive to 
treason, but generally tends to sap the cohesion of society. It gives 
heart and strength to disaffection and lawlessness and crime in 
every quarter. T’he burglar and garotter in towns, the marauder 
and thief in the country, all understand the significance of party 
demonstrations openly declaring that an act of legal justice is a 
judicial slaughter of innocent men, and that murder ceases to be 
murder when it happens to be combined with treason. If these 
- doctrines are propagated without interference, it is no wonder 
that those who are, on equally conscientious grounds, persuaded 
that property is a wrong, should not only preach, but practise, the 
doctrine. 
dt comes then to this :—How long, as was said of old, is our 
patience to. be abused? The Catiline of the hour may be as con- 
temptible.as Finlan or as the writers in the Nation; but is any 
Catiline, however contemptible, to enjoy entire immunity? Can 
any ‘Government atiord to be insulted daily even by the lowest 
senm of society? For it is not so much what Finlan or Irish 
editors can say or do, that is of importance, as the remote effects 
af this sedition. If the thing could all be ended with these 
men’s impotent raving, and these childish funeral processions 
through the streets, the only result would be a cry of universal 
derision at such folly. But immunity contemptuously tossed to 
the Finlans and Odgers is accepted by a good many others besides 
Finlans and Odgers. All this seditious brawling, and the impunity 
which it enjoys, is understood and appreciated by the dangerous 
classes, not only of London, but of England and Ireland, and not 
only of England and Ireland, but of filibustering and lawlessness 
unattached. ‘The felon Gould, or rather O’Brien, the hero and 
martyr of the Irish press, was, it seems, an Hiberno-American, and 
aman of tolerably good education and training, and with consider- 
able experience in fighting and civil war. He came over to this 
country as offering a fair field for his talents and experience, 
anf he employed them, not only with ability, but with some 
success. He succeeded in baflling authority, and got acquitted for 
& political crime which some months ago he undoubtedly com- 
mitted. His accomplice Shore is a man whose history is much 
the same. Only to mention the names of Stephens, Kelly, aud 
Deagy, who have been rescued from the law, and that of Burke, 
who has so long defied it, is to come to the conclusion that, after 
al], Fenianism and treasonable conspiracy against the Lritish 
Empize are not very dangerous avocations, ‘I'he evidence given 
durjng the present week at Bow Street shows what command of 
maney the conspirators had, and how complete was their organi- 
gation. We have, to be sure, in qne great case vindicated the law ; 
but on the whole the law has been successfully defied, and at all 
events the trumpeters of the rebel army are never noticed at all. We 
are distinctly threatened with a war of races; and undoubtedly 
the avenger is likely enough to rise from the grave which we 
allow to be bestrewed with so much popular honour and glory. 
At any rate, it is not much discouragement to future Allens 
and Goulds that we permit so many Finlans and Lucrafts and 
Odgers. We may look for a plentiful accession of idle scoundrels 
who find sedition to be quite as safe as hard work, and much more 
profitable. But the worst of it is, that all this is very expensive 
x0 honest folk; expensive in more ways than one. Our police 
nust be doubied; our home military forces can scarcely endure 
the strain that is put upon them. And it is not in the actual 
egartenne of the alarms which are caused by ceaseless threats of 
turbulence and bloodshed, but in their multiplicity, in their 
‘otal unintelligibleness, in their secresy, and indeed in their 
pettiness, thet their danger exists. We seem to be as men 
walking in « fog, halting and stumbling and suspecting danger 
in the very mist and uncertainty of the situation, A rumour 
here, @ murder there, a suspicion in one quarter, an alarm in 
another; battled detectives, and abortive inquiries, and un- 
successful spies—this is the situation; and it is costly as well 
2s harassing. Asa matter of fact, authority is detied; and the 
preachers of cedition not only escape all notice at the hands of 
the law, not ouly in their own persons glory in crime and incite to 
crime, Lut encourage others to do the same, and more. Impunity 
to Beules and Potter, who really meant no treason, has brought up 
Vinian and the Iiish press, who do mean treason, though perhaps 
they do not intend to commit it; and impunity to these incen- 
digxies will bring ap men even more desperate and daring who 
avill commit it. e-fellow whose oratory has as yet had only 
the obscene haunts of Leicester Square to curvet upon takes up 


liar talents; and to exchange indecency for sedition may be 
a joke or an extension of business to Finlan. But it wil] ly 
so, it is not so, with the Irish propagandists of treason _ 
rate, the condition in which society is left by Government he 
veassuring one, even on material, to say nothing of mene 4 
social, considerations. very time that a monster meeting a 
mid-day procession is ordered and organized and carried oy _ 
have to pay for it, if in nothing else, in the enco 
offered to violence and marauding, and in the necessarily defenos. 
less state of property and person in all parts of a city at'a distanes 
from the scene of demonstration. We quite agree for ones ith 
M. Louis Blane in his blank stare of astonishment “at a coum 
where it is permitted to men to wear mourning for rebe Against 
England, and where every man may curse for ever those wh, 
have used the scaffold”; but the apostles of the Red, or @ P 
Republic will not fail to draw another lesson from the indaleg 
impunity which permits ‘thousands to do honour to men wi, 
are declared by the tribunals to be murderers, and to salute 4s 
martyrs those who are by the Government reputed as traitoy” 
And we have but to turn our eyes across the Channel to ob- 
serve the final issue of that imperious necessity for order jn 
organized society which sooner or later must prevail. Franc 
is not content, but feels herself nevertheless compelled, to sacri. 
fice almost everything in order to have domestic peace gpg 
security of hearth and home. We shall not be willing to 
with liberty of speech and freedom of thought and action quite s 
easily as our neighbours, who have gone through a cycle of 
opular despotisms ; but in the long run we shall accept this i it 
is to be the only alternative. It remains for Government and the 
governing classes to show that they are not altogether unable to 
discharge the most elementary duties of their station, Ag jt 
is, prolonged supineness and irresolution may only involve the 
necessity of more energetic action hereafter, and perhaps of sacri. 
fices which Englishmen would not willingly rn except at the 
bidding of an imperative exigency. 


THE ABYSSINIAN ENTERPRISE. 


F the Ministry had proposed to itself to embark in an enter- 
prise which would occupy the public without over-exciti 

it, in which the risk of total failure would be reduced to a 
minimum, and in which a partial failure might be excused by the 
transference of the responsibility to others, the Abyssinian Ex- 

dition might, as regards these particular objects, be considered 
judicious. Perhaps, too, Lord Stanley may justly claim the degree 
of public approval which he ey considers a3 a chief justifi- 
cation of the step; for he boasts of his deference to the popular 
wish as if extreme docility were as valuable an ingredient in the 
character of a Minister of the Crown asin that of a lady's horse 
or a pointer. But if the doctrine could be admitted that aGovem- 
ment is to use its doubly-refined wisdom, aud its superior oppor- 
tunities of information, not for the purpose of controlling popular 
feeling, hut only to become its exponent, such subservience wight 
still fail to shield Ministers from responsibility. For the a 
of the many are proverbially capricious and inconstant, and to- 
morrow the ungrateful public may be ready to quarrel with its 
too compliant Foreign Secretary for being so ready to gratify it 
to-day. Whether the pride that now glows in official bosoms 
will burn with equal brightness throughout the business, or 
whether the breath that has fanned may not by a cold blast 
altogether extinguish it, is, to say the least, extremely doubtful. 


That there is any risk of such absolute failure as would be in- 
volved in the withdrawal of the force without attaining the points 
indicated as the objects of the march, we do not suppose. Were 
the passes guarded by native troops faithful to Theodore, were the 
natural difliculties of the roads augmented by swarms of his 
soldiery, ready to pounce on convoys at diflicult points, to block 
up chasms in which the paths lie, and to obstruct and harass im 
other ways the advance, the problem of such an extended move- 
ment in such a country might be doubtful of solution. But we 
do not imagine there can be any doubt that an adequate dorce, 
conducted by an able and experienced general, and amply 
supplied with material and transport, can certainly penetrate 
either to Magdala or to Debra Tabor, or both, The skill of the 
ioneers, supplemented by the labour of so | strong and willing 
ands, and directed by practised officers, will smooth the ditli- 
culties of the passes of the Taranta, and will remove the worst ob- 
structions in the communications between one fortified post and 
another. With more or less of celerity the army must continue 
to make progress ; and we shall be inclined to estimate the conduct 
of the movement not by the ultimate attainment of particular 
points, which we look on as certain, but by the expense of time, 
money, material, animals, and men at which it will be accom- 
plished. In the possible amount of that expense lies one element of 
the partial failure which cannot be considered wholly improbable. 
What the present expectations of the public or the Ministry may 
be, what they would regard as satisfactory fruits of the expedition, 
or what conclusion they might consider to be lame and impotent, 
we do not profess to know. But the utmost they can possibly expect 
is the recovery of the prisoners, and perhaps the capture of the 
King. We will suppose that they attain these objects; that the 
captives, who are now in the power of nobody knows whow, 

be found in Magdala when our troops surround the fortress, and 


Venianism and Hyde Park as offering a larger field for his pecu- 


that the resalute, prompt, inventive, astute Theodore will remain 
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ig Debra Tabor till we draw a cordon round the place, stop every | 
ye of escnpe, and make ready for the final storm which will 
constitute all the actual fighting of the enterprise. 
these successes are certain to be dearly paid for. We feel 
that rescued missionaries and consuls are expensive 
srfcles, and, as the months wane, their price will go on mounting 
ihe that of the Sibylline books, That single rainy season—which, | 
we must now ag will do its worst upon us—will 
gare a very appreciable addition to the Income-tax. And we 


throne to be seized in pawn; we should have before us an object 
and a task suited to ea military force. But now the eflorts 
of strategy to obtain a tangible result would seem almost 
as futile (to use the quaint expression of an old divine) as “ to 
paint the portrait of Proteus, or to define the figure of the fleeting 


air. 
It is likely enougt:, then, that the Ministry may have to fall back 
upon their last resource, aud to cover their retreat, politically, by 
casting the responsibility of the expedition on their predecessors. 
And though we doubt whether the plea will be entirely eflectual, 
yet toa certain extent it will be valid. No doubt a chief share in 
lninging us into our present predicament has been borne by the 
master-muddler whose perverse ingenuity has tangled so many webs 
forus, For the maintenance of a Consulship at Massowah, for the 
various attempts to establish relations with Theodore, for the offi- 
cal contempt which exasperated that potentate, for the too ambi- 
tious intrigues of Consul Cameron, and for the mission of Mr. 
Rassam as a sort of attempt at double or quits with the player 
who had won the previous toss, and who also put this stake in 
his pocket, the present Administration is not chargeable. Lord 
Stanley may justly exclaim, “Thou canst not say I did it.” 
Still, taking up the business where the last Ministry laid it down, 
are points at which an enemy might seek to penetrate the 
panoply of our Foreign Secretary. One of these will be found in 
the very different aspects which Theodore presented at two 
different periods in the history of the question—first, when 
we were attempting to negotiate with him; secondly, when 
we were preparing for war with him. In the first period he 
was, if a barbarous, yet a powerful monarch—one who might and 
ought to be held responsible for his contempt of the law of 
uations, One open to punishment and reprisal. But in the second, 
his power had vanished ; he was not even the shadow of his former 
elif; to make war upon him, with the prospect of gain of any 
kind, was like hunting a mangy lion for his skin, or a tuskless 
elephant for his ivory. ‘I'he opponents of the expedition may ask 
with reason to what end we, who had endeavoured to treat and 
compromise with ‘Theodore in the season of his power and in- 
solence, should now bring cur action against this bankrupt, this 
man of straw, where all the costs must be paid by us, and where 
itis hardly possible we should get a farthing damages. To those 
Who questioned our much-talked-of prestige we might have found 
a easy answer in pointing at this ruined adversary—this alto- 
gether inadequate object of the wrath of a great Power. Even 
the Hadjis of the Nizem could scarcely, as practical men, have 
attempted to make ont a case against us when we had so 
sttong a cei bono argument on our side. Show us, we might 
have said, &@ monarch and a kingdom, an army and a chief, and 
We will wring restitution from them; but we cannot make war 
Upon mame, 
The second point, which the Government might find it 
difficult to meet, would be the amount of time that was allowed 
re between the failure of Mr. Flad’s mission in October, 
w 


ot the rainy season of ¥868 should, at the sante time, enforce 
‘he suspension of operations and prevent the withdrawal of 
ite troops. ‘The general and the army will nardly be as- 
smbled on the plateau, ready to move, before January, and 
8 18 not ealeulated that they can reach Magdala before the 
middle of March. ‘Thus they will be three months too .ate 
‘o finish the business in one campaign. This was just the period 
ullowed by the Foreign Minister for Theodore’s reply to the 


the commeneement of operations—rendering it impossible | 
‘o bring the enterprise to an end before the commencement | 


final demand from which, as Lord Stanley himself says, he did 
not expect any favourable result. The demand itself was written 
very much in the style in which a good godmother would address 
a fractious little boy. If ‘theodore was good, he should have 
presents, and everybody would love him; but if he was naughty, 
and would not give up his poor peeves, Heaven would not love 
him, and his British Queen would not love him, and his Stanley 
would be greatly displeased with him; and he would get no presents 
at all. These sad consequences of the potentate’s obstinacy remind 
us of Mr. Squeers’s address to the boys at Dotheboys Hall on his 
return after the holidays, when, among other affecting facts, he 
stated that Mobbs’s grandmother, on being told that Mobbs 
wouldn’t eat fat, had taken to her bed and been very ill ever since, 
and was going to give the penknife she had bought for him toa 
missionary society. The enrichment of the literature of diplo- 
macy with such State Papers as this is scarcely an equivalent for 
the delay of the expedition. Neither is the excuse of want of 
information about Abyssinia very sound, since a week's reading in 
a well-furnished library would have served to give a sufliciently 
accurate idea of the capabilities of the country as a theatre of war. 
A more valid apology may be found in the situation of the 
Ministry at the beginning of last Session. A man engaged in 
throwing back summersaults on a tight rope is not exactly in a 
position to fight; and a Cabinet bent on performing the acrobatic 
feats which we witnessed in the spring could scarcely be ex- 


_ pected to occupy itself with military preparations. Tuis plea, 
| however, Ministers are scarcely likely to put forward. Then the 
| Egyptian co-operation, mentioned so complacently by the Foreign 


Secretary, is likely to be fruitful of complications. The Viceroy 
would no doubt be highly pleased to find his envoy experiencing 
the same treatment as ours, for he would then have a right to 
resort to the same means as we are taking for obtaining redress. 
An Egyptian invasion will be undertaken with much more prac- 
tical views than ours; and whether the unfortunate Abyssinians 
will find any change for the better in the substitution of the rule 
which oppresses Nubia and the valley of the Nile for Theodore’s 
government, or even for anarchy itself, may well be doubted. It 
is to be feared, then, that neither the occasion nor the weapons 
will be wanting for attacking the Abyssinian policy of the Govern-. 
ment. The most fortunate turn that affairs could take would be 
that Theodore, finding he had still something to lose, and in- 
timidated by the presence of our army, should at once surrender 
the captives. Failing that, we have at any rate the consolation of 
knowing that the policy of sending responsible envoys to barbarous 
countries has been officially disavowed, and that in future those 
who travel in such regions on business of their own, whether for 
amusement, or tratlic, or proselytism, must pursue their avoca- 
tions at their own risk, and cannot expect their enterprises to be 
supported, or their persons rendered inviolable, by the inter- 
position of British power. 


BOROUGH BOUNDARIES. 


O very 1s excitement seeuis, as far as we can see, to be 
caused by the doings of the gentlemen who some weeks back 

were sent forth in couples, a man of the sword and a pian of the 
law, to get information about the boundaries of boroughs and of 
divisions of counties. They seem to make no great stir even locally, 
and the world in general appears not to be thinking at all about 
them. Yet there are several curious points about their missien, 
whether we look on it as a pendant to the Reform Bill which has- 
just passed or as an introduction to some future Reform Bill which 
can hardly fail to pass before long. It is quite out of the ques- 
tion that the boundaries of boroughs, especially of the smaller 
boroughs, can remain much longer as they are. They go on no 
principle ; they satisfy nobody ; there is no ground on which they 
can be defended save that of leaving things as they are. The 
different theories of Reform which have been put forth in Parlie- 
ment and out of Parliament would touch them in very different 
ways, but there is no theory that would not touch them in 
one way or another. The amazing thing is that the Reform Bill 
came first and the Commission afterwards, The obvious thing 
would have been to get information first and then to legislate 
upon such information. Slowly and sadly the world seems to be 
beginning to understand that the word “borough” means very 
difierent things as applied to Manchester, to Northampton, te 
Evesham, and to Cncklade. The new Bill has, with some difli- 
culty, recognised that Manchester and Evesham are plaees of 
two quite ditferent kinds. Lut the distinction—one at least as 
wide—between Northampton and Crieklade, has not yet been fully 
brought home to the mind of the Legislature. Ever and anon. we 
do hear something muttered here and there about “ rural boroughe,’’ 
as ad special class. But the Dill has done nothing to distinguish: 
them from others. The Lill has at last drawn a line between a@ 
few of our greatest and a few of our smallest represented towne. 
For the future, Manchester is to have three members and Kye- 
sham one. But towns of all the intermediate classes are still 
lumped together indiscriminately with one another, ond with 
patches of country, sinall counties in short, which, for some im- 


_ scrutable reason, are reckoned as boroughs. You still see, in the 
_ Teturns of population, two “boroughs” with the same number 

of inhabitants, perhaps thirty or forty thousand each. But there 
| is nothing but your ewn knowledge of the two places to tell 
| you that one is really a town, a mass of continuous houses, 
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whose inhabitants have a real pay being and a real burgher 
feeling, while the other is simply one or more hundreds of a 
county invested with a different electoral franchise from the 
remaining hundreds. 

The difficulties of the small boroughs have always been two- 
fold, but the suggested ways of escaping from those difficulties are 
more than twofold. The small boroughs presented and still pre- 
sent two great anomalies, one of which the late Bill has touched 
only very slightly, while the other it has not touched at all. 
These two anomalies are, first, the disproportionate number of 
members possessed by the small boroughs as compared with the 
large towns and the counties; secondly, the unfair way in which | 
those members are distributed among the small boroughs them- 
selves, The former anomaly, we need hardly say, has been made 
the subject of a deal of talk in Parliament and out of Parlia- 


other none. It was proposed to make the borough co-ex 
with the parish, and then to take in the adjoining parish But 
this proposal proved to be beyond the power of the Commis 
to entertain. The town population to be added to the feet 
must be strictly adjoining. A borough half of which hs 
consists of green fields cannot be enlarged so as to take in 
neighbouring market town, if the process would inyolye tk.” 
in a few more green fields as well. taking 
We venture to think that this is a narrow and pedd 
dealing with a great question which will, some day or 
to be dealt with in a different way. We are not arguing for 
against any scheme. All that we say is that a Boundary Com, 
mission with such very narrow powers can never get together 
those facts and statistics without a full examination of which ho 
scheme good for anything can be drawn out. We are not plead 


ling way of 
other, haye 


ment; but the latter has passed by almost unnoticed. Yet to 
those who have really gone through the statistics and thought | 
about the matter, the second anomaly is quite as striking as the | 
first. One decent market town has its own member or members. | 
Another decent market town, a few miles off, as big or bigger, 
has no members as a town, but is simply part of the area 
of the county. That is to say, under the old law, a tol. 
houschkolder in A gets a vote, but in B no man gets a vote 
unless his holding is worth so/. Under the new law, every | 
householder in A will vote, but only those in B whose holdings 
. are up to 12d Tere is a distinction drawn between towns 
of the same class for which absolutely no reason can be given. 
The distinction is perhaps even more grotesque in the case 
of the rural boroughs than in the case of those which are really 
towns, though small towns. No reason can be given why a man 
should get a vote on easier terms by living within the Rape of 
Bramber or the I[undred of Bassetlaw than he would if he lived 
in any other part of the county of Sussex or Nottingham. 

There is indeed one argument by which the existing system 
may be defended, It is an argument not without practical force, 
and which, we suspect, practically influences many minds, but 
which can hardly be put forward in serious political discussion. 


for or against enfranchisement or groupiag or disfranchise 

for doing anything or doing nothing. We plead only that the 
facts which should enlighten us as to the course to be taken f 
among so many should be plainly laid before Parliament and the 
nation. As it is, very few people—we suspect very few in Parlig. 
ment as well as out of it—have ever seriously thought about the 
matter. Very few people have any practical notion of the widel 
different meanings which the words “ Parliamentary boro } 
have in different places. Most people take the constitution of the 
Parliamentary borough with which they are familiar as somethj 
tixed in the eternal fitness of things, and do not trouble them. 
selves about the constitution of any other borough. It is quite 
certain that nine persons out of ten have never thought about the 
anomalies of which we have been speahing; if you mention them 
to any one but a real political thinker, he will most likely not 
have the faintest notion what you mean. It is amusing to see the 
effect of a proposal for enlargement on the respectable inhabitant 
of a respectable small borough, Some look simply stupid and 
don't know what is meant. Others have light enough to see that 
the thing is a novelty, and vigour enough to pooh-pooh any- 
thing that is a novelty. Some do not like the idea of sharin 


The argument is this. The small boroughs have their advantage | 
in several ways; it is desirable to have some small borouglis, | 
but it does not in the least matter which small boroughs we have. 
The present haphazard distribution of seats answers the final cause | 
of small boroughs as well as any other, and it is not worth while | 
to disturb it in order to rectify any anomalies in the electoral 
position of market town A and market town B. This argument 
was perhaps never put into shape in any Parliamentary discussion. 
But the practical effect of it was plain in the evident determina- 
tion of the House not ‘to eutertain either of the plans by which 
abstract thinkers on the subject have professed to get rid of the | 
anomaly. The anomaly can of course be got rid of in two ways. 
When A and B have unequal rights, it is plain that their rights 
may be equalized either by raising B to the level of A or by 
lowering A to the level of B. One market town has the special 
franchise of a Parliamentary borough, while the next market 
town has only the general fianchise shared by the whole county. 
The two may be equalized either by disfranchising the town 
which elects a member or by enfranchising the town which 
does not. Arguments, advantages, difficulties, of all sorts, 
at once arise ; we are not going to discuss any of them. We only 
say that either general enufranchisement or general disfranchise- 
ment would alike get rid of the distinctions which at present exist 
between towns of exactly the same class. A general enfranchise- 
ment of ull the small towns could only take the form of grouping. 
‘The two alternatives then were grouping and disfranchisement. 
The House pronounced distinctly against both ; that is, it decided 
to retain the anomaly, Its motives, put into plain words, could 
only be what we said above, that it is expedient that some small 
towns should elect members, but that it does not matter which 
small towns are set to elect them. 

In the like sort the instructions of the Boundary Commissioners, 
as explained by themselves, utterly prevent them trom entering into 
any of these cases of anomaly. Their business, so they tell us, is not 
to go into the question of borough boundaries generally, bus only 
into the cases where there is a town population adjoining a Parlia- 
mentary borough but not possessing its franchise. Some strong 
cases of this sort may easily be found. There can hardly bea better 
one than the town of Cardiff spreading over all the adjoining 

ishes, while the Parliamentary borough, retaining its ancient 
Fimits is thought worthy of one member only. ‘I'he Commissioners 
may do something for a case like this, but they can do nothing 
for Shoreham and Cricklade. No excluded town population can 
possibly hang on to the skirts of the rural districts which in those 
cases are called boroughs. Nor can they do anything to meet this 
sort of case. Borough A is set down as having a much larger 

pulation than borough B; you may be disposed to disfranchise 

and to keep A. When you go to the two places you find that 
the town of B is really the larger of the two. The apparent 
superiorily of A is owing to the Parliamentary borough of A 
. taking in several adjoining parishes, while the Parliamentar 
borough B does not take in the whole of the parish in which it 
stands. It may even be that, by extending B after the manner 
of A, one or two other towns at a small distance might be taken 
in. But unless the town population is actuully adjoining, the 
Commissioners cannot entertain the question. In the case of 
which we spvak, the rural parts of the parishes adjoined. Each 
contrined a market town, one returning two members, the 


their franchises with others, forgetful that to share them will pro- 
bubly be the surest way to keep them. A stray moralist here and 
there thinks the excitement of elections a bad thing; he places 
his political swnmum bonum in the Nirvana of disfranchisement. 
With righteous subtlety he argues, We ought to be disfranchised, 
and if we are enlarged, we shall be less likely to be disfranchised. 
Others expostulate solemnly with those who are knocking at the 
door, and warn them that their own interest requires that they 
should stay outside. “If you yet borough votes, you will lose 
your county votes.” It is convenient to forget that, in such 
a case, many people who gained a borough vote would still 
keep their county vote off another holding, and that in any case 
many people who now have not county votes would get borough 
votes. Lut there is a still more potent argument, the appeal 
to the pocket. It is a sober truth that there are people 
who think that if a Parliamentary borough be enlarged, the 
municipal borough must be enlarged with it. Men not devoid of 
common sense have been known to answer to the advocates of 
enlargement, “ But, if you come into the borough, you will have 
to pay borough rates.” That is to say, the people who so argue 
had never thought of the condition of any borough like this one, 
They never heard of those boroughs where the Parliamentary and 
the municipal franchises are not conterminous. ‘They never heard 
of the rural boroughs, which certainly do not pay borough rates 
over the whole suriace. They never heard of contributory 
boroughs, where the outlying boroughs, if they pay borough rates 
at all, certainly pay them at home. They never heard of boroughs 
like Taunton and Cheltenham, which send members to Parliament 
without being municipal corporations at all. To make Parlia- 
mentary and municipal representation co-extensive might or might 
not be a wise measure; but it certainly is not the principle 
on which the boroughs of England are at present mapped out. 
Yet we have heard the supposed necessity for the one to follow 
the other seriously vo as an argument against disturbing 
existing Parliamentary boundaries. ; 

One point more; we may certainly reckon among things not 
generally known the fact that the irrepressible compound house- 
holder is turning up in a most unexpected quarter. We have 
already spoken of parishes which are partly within a Parliamentary 
borough and partly without. Now, according to an official notice 
which has been distributed among the Boards of Guardians, no 
compound householder is to be tolerated in any parish any part of 
which is within a Parliamentary borough. Such is said to be the 
true construction of the new Reform Bill, As nature abhors « 
vacuum, so doth the new law abhor a compound househoulder. 
He is to be sought out among the highways and hedges, not 
to be compelled to come in, but to be forbidden to exist. As 
we understand the case, a gentleman may not pay the rates for 
his gardener’s cottage, because some houses several miles off are 
within a Parliamentary borvugh. So to do would be to create 
that dreaded being, the compound householder. The notion of 
giving either master or servant a borough vote is pooh-poohed; 

ut muster and servant are forbidden to make the arrangement 
which is most convenient for both because part of their parish is 
within the borough. Any share in the privileges of a borough 
is enor mgr | denied them, but they are thus made to share 
in what is the oppusite to a privilege. ‘That landlord and 
tenant, neither of whom have or can have borough votes, 
should be restricted in making what terms they please because 
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eertain ple some miles off have borough votes, seems to a 

‘jwind rather unreasonable. If a purely arbitrary restriction 
Po hamper them, they should at least get borough votes for 
their pains. 


FENIANISM AND DEMOCRACY. 


HE present and manifest absurdity of a political cause is so 
T apt to prevent spectators from taking into account the 
ture chances Which may be in store for it, that it is prudent 
xensionally to put ourselves, by a distinct mental effort, in the 
ition of Our Opponents, and to look at the situation as fur as 
jble from their stand~point. Few insurrectionary movements 
jave seemed to Englishmen so utterly foolish as Fenianixm; but 
gs political madness ou a large scale is never wholly without 
wethod in it, these seemingly harebrained rebels must have 
gue theory in their heads which, in the opinion of themselves 
god their followers, gives their fortunes a dilferent complexion 
from that which they weur in our eyes. Men who sufler, or who 
think they sufler, under actual oppression, may rush into rebellion 
without much calculation of consequences. But men who agitate 
foran Irish Republic, being all the while prosperous citizens of 
qother country, have probably contrived to draw from the situa- 
tion a dillerent conclusion from that which it conveys to our- 
selves. Whatever may be the real value of this conclusion, it will 
at least have an apparent force. Though the aims of Fenianism 
are not new, the hope entertained of their ultimate accomplish- 
ment is new; and this change must have its origin in some 
calvulation of chances. It is very hard for an average Engl.sh- 
mau to realize that any one outside a lunatic asylum should 
believe that the independence of Ireland can ever be compassed 
by any means whatever. And yet that many thousands of people 
of quite average acuteness on all other subjecis do cherish such 
a belief is absulutely certain; nor can it be denied that their 
reasons for doing so may have a greater plausibility in their eyes 
than is generally attributed to them among ourselves. For what 
jsit that lies at tie foundation of their hopes? Mainly, we ae 
waded, a conviction of the speedy and irresistible advance of 
demociatic principles, both in Euglaud and elsewhere. In order 
to determine how fur this position really serves to support the 
visicnary fabric built on it, we propose to concede it to the fullest 
extent. Let it be ted that ngland is on the high road 
to become a democratic republic. Is the probability of Lreland 
attaining independence thereby increased? No doubt the leniaus 
thenselves think so. No doubt a great many people who are 
as far as possible removed from Fenianism think sv too. But, 
t from the untrustworthy promptings of hope or fear, does 
history or observation give any warrant for suca a conclusion ? 
It may be adimitted that there are some syniptoms which give au 
air of probability to the idea. There has been a degree of sym- 
with Fenianism expressed by various political associations 

in kngland—all of very pronounced democratic leanings—which 
seems to imply that, in proportion as the principles of these societies 
are develuped and propagated, there will be a growing disposition 
on the part of the English people to favour, or, at ali events, not 
to oppose, the foundation of an hish Lepublic. It is quite 
possible, however, to account for these appearances without having 
wecourre to an explanation which, as will be shown immediately, 
would necessitate a wholly new conception of the characteristic 
tendencies of democracy. The combinations, whether for trade 
purposes or political purposes, now so universal among the 
working-classes, are very largely under the influence of emigrants 
trom Ireland—Irishmen being usually far more fluent, energetic, 
and organizing than their fellow-workmen of the same class in 
ingland. Now the English Democrat and the Irish Fenian are 
at present united by a common antagonism to many existing 
institutions. Upon this basis they can work together, with no 
necessity for arriving at any conclusion as to what shall follow 
when their joint ends have been attained. A great deal of the 
stock declamation which forms the staple of political oratory 
among the lower classes is made up of commonplaces which are 
equally applicable to different circumstances. Many an Irish 
speaker has carried his English audience along with him with- 
out either party suspecting that the objects to which they re- 
spectively applied his denunciations were altogether dit.ereut. 
tyranny is to be crushed—so far everybody will be agreed ; 
but as, fortunately, it has never yet been considered essential 
to define before you abuse, the same epithets may serve the 
purpose both of speaker and listener, though the suppressed 
substantive in the mind of the one is the English Govern- 
ment, and in the mind of the other the aristocracy or the 
capitalist. ‘Travellers whose way lies together for one mile do 
hot refuse to walk that mile in company because they have 
not determined whether they shall take the same road alter- 
vards; and a partial agreement upon political matters is quite 
enough to keep men in harmony until the ultimate necessity for 
further action serves to bring out their essential differences. 


The mere fact, therefore, that English demccrats and Irish 
enians have at present no mutual hostility—even granting it 
to be an undeniable truth—proves nothing whatever as to 
their unity of purpose in the long run. Let us next imagine 
that a democratic revolution has | Bens accomplished, and note 
how the relations between the two races would be modified 
by the’ result. Hitherto they have regarded themselves as 
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we will suppose, succeeded in throwing off the burden of aris< 
tocratic institutions; it remains for them to regulate the forms 
of Government under which they shall live for the future. 
Judging from all analogy, the English working-class will feel 
to their Irish allies much as Anglicanism felt towards Puritanism 
after the Reformation had become an accomplished fact. While 
both were in danger, both had made common cause against 
Rome; but as soon as the enemy was overthrown, the Puritans 
found that the Church of England had only stepped into the 
vacant place. Nor did the Church deny the fact. On the 
contrary, it admitted and justified it. ‘That the Puritans should 
resist the oppression of the Pope was reasonable enough, and sv 
far they had deserved encouragement and assistance. That they 
should resist the godly admonitions of kings or bishops was quite 
another thing. For that there was no just cause whatever, and 
consequently, so long as the Anglican Church retained her full 
supremacy, the position of the Puritans was not much preferable 
to what it had been before. So, we believe, things would turn 
out if ever the political changes we have pictured should be 
brought to pass. While Ireland is fighting against an aristo- 
cratic government English democrats may be quite ready to wish 
her etlorts success. But when once the government has been 
laid on their own shoulders, they will hold that they have suc- 
ceeded to all the rights of their predecessors, and they will be 
no more disposed than they to abate one jot or one tittle of their 
imperial claims, 
‘the truth is, that the whole theory of insurrection will one day 
have to be reconstructed. A nation, or a part of a nation, might 
sometimes rebel against an absolute mouarch or a ruling class 
with a degree of success quite out of proportion to the apparent 
strength of the two parties. But, if once the triumph of demo- 
cracy is complete, resistance to a revolt can only imply that 
the majority of a nation has made up its mind to fight 
rather than let the minority have its own way. And, ex- 
— in cases where the numbers on each side are very equally 
balunced, a democratic majority will always, we believe, prefer 
fighting to territorial dismemberment. The case of Ireland can 
hardly, even in the eyes of the most enthusiastic Fenian, be 
stronger than the case of the Southern States of America; but 
what chance had the almost unanimous resistance of the Con- 
federates against the determination of the Northern majority to 
preserve the Union at any cost? It was of no avail to quote 
the parallel of the First American Revolution. The North had 
its answer ready. The Colonies had thrown off the yoke of a 
tyrannical King; the seceding States wished to throw off the 
yoke of a free and equal Republic. - It was casy to show how 
grossly this argument begged the question ; but those who urged 
it were quite unaflected by any flaw in the logical process, and 
proceeded to demonstrate by unmistakeable proofs that, at all 
events, the free and equal Kepublic was the more dangerous ad- 
versary of the two. Or-take the case of Poland. That unhappy 
country has had more to complain of than Ireland, and has 
made a more persistent fight for independence. And yet each 
succeeding insurrection has only left her in a more hopeless 
position than befure, because the Russian nation, in this as in so 
many other respects essentially democratic in tendency and feel- 
ing, is always ready to support the Government in maintaining 
the integrity of the Russian dominions. The tendency of the 
democratic idea has never perhaps been tested under circum- 
stances more unfavourable to its exaggerated or even its natural 
development than in Prussia during the last year. Count 
Bismark is @ democrat of Mr. Disraeli’s type, a species of 
Coningsby in a waxed moustache and a dragoon’s uniform. He 
cau use the popular voice for his own ends, but even in doing so 
he does not disguise his contempt for the farce he is acting; and 
whenever the engine he is guiding shows signs of taking a wrong 
direction he displays a serene inditlerence to such eccentricitics 
which can hardly pleasing to those towards whow it is mani- 
fested. And yet, in spite of these tlaws in his domestic policy, 
there car be no question as to his hold upon the Prussian demo- 
crats. Men who in 1848 grew hoarse in singing the praises of 
Republicanism are now among his most servile supporters. He 
is the apostle of Prussian aggrandizement, and when they have 
remembered this, the voice even of removstrance has been 
hushed. All the insults to liberty have been condoned in con- 
sideration of the services to unity. But this, it may be said, 
is a question of race. Prussia wishes to embrace all Germany 
because all Germany yearns to be embraced by Prussia, Li, 
it may be argued, the feeling were not mutual, if any section of 
Germany really desired to be independent, the Prussian people 
would put no obstacle in the way. This theory of the situation 
hardly accounts for the facts. The material of the North German 
Confederation is not exclusively German; but what Prussian 
democrat has had a word to say in behalf of the Poles in Posen, 
or the Danes in Northern Schleswig ? The cause the success of 
which is bound up with that of Count Bismark is far too im- 
portant to allow of its being endangered to meet the wishes of 
this or that nationality. If the prospect of being merged in the 
ocean of German unity has no charms for them, it is the part of 
true beneficence to educate them to a better mind. If this is the 
feeling called forth by such a very alloyed victory as Sadowa has 
been to democracy, how much more intense would it be if the 
Confederation from which the Poles and Danes wish to be left out 
had been organized on a thoroughly democratic basis ? 

It is a great mistake to sup that a democratic society will 


Wetius of one and the same oppressor. They have now, 


be influenced solely by material considerations. Within certain 
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narrow limits it is likely to be more absolutely under the sway of 


an idea than almost any other. Only the governing ideas will be 
few in number and broai in outline. The masses are yet a long 
way from that philosophic conception of liberty which Mr. Mill 
has made familiar to educated men. ‘They will not care much for 


the free play of thought, for the unrestricted development of 


individual taste, for the preservation of national character. But, 
Sudging both @ priori and by actual examples, they will care a 
great deal for national greatness; and there is no element of great- 
ness so impressive to the uncultivated imagination as physical 
size. That this can only be secured by the sacrifice of a minority 
will not, so far as we can at present divine, be much taken into 
account. It is the highest achievement of political education to 
teach a class that freedom may be endangered by its own 
unchecked supremacy; and our political educators will have a 
good deal to do before that lesson is universally learnt. At 
present, so far from the progress of democracy increasing the 
probabilities of successful resistance, it is its special characteristic 
that by destroying all the natural checks which, under other 
wystems, serve to limit the power of the State, it practically 
annihilates them altogether. In proportion, therefore, as demo- 
cratic principles became recognised, the action of discontented 
minorities will be more and more limited to modifying and im- 
proving their condition by means of reason and argument; and to 
this pass the Fenians, we suspect, will speedily tind themselves 
.reduced in the event of the English democracy obtaining its anti- 
Cocted triumph, 


THE CAB STRIKE. 
tN eab drivers of London have performed the proverbial feat 


of rising like one man ; they have done it with a will, and, it 
must be admitted, with a fair share of success. We may flatter 
ourselves that we are becoming tolerable judges of demonstrations ; 
nothing comes amiss to us, from a reverend meeting of bishops 
down to a gathering of evowed rebels. Putting aside, for a 
moment, the merits of the case, we may say that the London 
cabmen certainly stand out nobly in the competition. Their 
demonstration was simple and effective; it drove their point well 
home into the public mind; and it extorted a promise of some 
kind of remedy. It is true that the cry of “ No lamps!” sounds 
rather small beside a demand for manhood suffrage or a proposal 
for abolishing the British Empire; but it is evidently one which has 
power to stir the human breast. A man will be roused to much 
eater wrath by having a pebble in his shoe than by living in an 
ill-ventilated house, and it may be more vexatious to have a few 
daily drops of oil wrung from your pocket than to be deprived of 
a a privilege. Moreover, the grievance of the lamps affected 
a homogeneous class who are evidently possessed of an intense esprit 
de corps. Every one who passed through the Strand on Tuesday 
must be convinced that the cabmen of the metropolis are a 
bund of brothers, and that the omnibus drivers are their first 
cousins. The unity and vigour of the demonstration was ad- 
mircble. The chaif hurled at passengers and a few stray de- 
serters was well meant, if perhaps a trifle monotonous and diluted 
by an unnecessary supply of expletives. The crowd resembled 
nothing so much as a parcel of rough schoolboys out for a lark, 
and bent for once on defying their masters. Inside Exeter-hall, 
the amusement of holding a serious public meeting appears to have 
sobered the cabmen into almost unnatural decorum ; but there were 
cnough enthusiasts to flood the whole Strand with an excited 
crowd, boiling over with enthusiasm, and ready for somewhat 
rough horseplay. Indeed, it seems that one or two of those 
practical jokes were perpetrated which detractors are apt to call 
disgraceful outrages, though the performers consider them as in- 
dications of a fine sense of humour. With these exceptions, the 
cabmen showed an amount of zeal without violence which, if it 
could be turned on in the right direction, would be invaluable to 
any future political agitator. Mr. Beales should surround himself 
with a body-guard of cabmen when he proposes his next step in 
advance; there would be no danger of their demonstrations miss- 
ing fire, if they could only have been caught on Tuesday night and 
put by in some place where they would keep warm. They would form 
a kind of Old Guard, which might be relied upon at the required 
moment to storm the best fortitied Conservative positions. It is 
to be feared, indeed, that zeal cannot be put in barrels like gun- 
ager but the advantages of cabmen are so great that it would 
¢ worth while to make some special bid for their support in the 
next Reform Bill. The demagogue need not offer a vote, which 
mizghé be little appreciated ; but he should propose to raise their 
fares, or, still betier, to satisfy their grudge against the Com- 
missioners of Police. The cabmen could make a demonstration 
which would be worth any money. Fifty thousand people may 
be starving at the East end of London, and the West be utterly 
ignorant that there is anything wrong. But if five thousand 
cabmien are oppressed, they can make every man feel it who ever 
goes into the streets. At their bidding London undergoes a 
transformation equal to that in a pantomime. The roar of the 
metropolis is stilled ; an awful silence broods over the City, and 
we we pushed forward to the anticipated period when grass will 
begin to grow in our streets. We speak, indeed, merely by com- 
parison; for it must be admitted that there are enough carts, 
carriages, and onmibuses in London to keep up what Cockneys 
would admit to be a ham, and what countrymen night possibly 


. 
itself agreeable; it might suggest that some benevolent faj 
shod all the with felt, and covered all had 
with india-rubber. There were some thoroughfares where 
could distinctly hear themselves speak, and even contrive to keep 
up a tolerable conversation. We felt what the dwellers by Nj 
would feel if that amazing water-privilege was suddenly laid dry 
by a mighty convulsion of nature. We may safely say that g 
thousands of dinner-tables on that evening the talk was of ch. 
men and their wrongs, and that thousands of persons 
fortunes are not equal to private carriages thought With terror 
of finding their way homewards. Luckily it did not rain. 

a body of men who can, even on a fine night, set all London 
thinking about them at the sacred hour of dinner, possess a 
which we can only hope may never be diverted to unworthy 
poses. One fact alone is sufficient to show the influence whj 
they can wield. On Wednesday we Were informed by the great 
arbiter of public opinion that the “ proceedings of the London 
cabmen present an unfortunate instance of misdirected and mis. 
timed combination.” On Thursday the same authority told yy 
that “both proprietors and drivers deserve credit for the manner 
in which they have conducted this temporary dispute.” “A body 
of men,” it declared,” “who can display at once similar indepen. 
dence and moderation will be sure, more or less, to obtain their 
rights.” In other words, the cabmen had perfermed the feat— 
which had only a single precedent—of converting the Times in g 
single day. lt is perhaps a matter of course that by a public 
demonstration they had succeeded in extorting a humble promise 
of redress from a Conservative Government. 

We think it must be admitted that the cabmen have not merely 
acted energetically, but that they had really something to say for 
themselves. ‘The strike differed, in fact, essentially from the more 
or less questionable acts of domestic warfare generally comprised 
under that name. It was not a dispute between capital and 
labour, but a remonstrance of capitalists and workmen together 
against interference with their trade. As such it evidently has a 
right to attention. If we choose to fix by law the price at which 
an article is to be supplied, we are bound to listen to the remon- 
strances of the persons concerned. Cabmen, it must be conf 
have suffered considerably from the usual consequences of a bad 
name. A cabman, rightly or wrongly, has been a favourite aim for 
the witticisms of all sorts of ephemeral satirists. When Mr. Fitzroy’s 
Act was passed there was a sort of general impression that cabmen 
required to be put down. The British public considered that it was 
not so much a cab-riding as a cab-ridden population. It suffered 
under a tyranny too great to be borne. It resolved to make a bold 
insurrection against the extortion and insolence, which was 
perhaps rather exaggerated. It determined that it would have 
excellent cabs, and that it would have them cheap. Accordingly, 
it took one of those steps which would seem logically to imply 
that Parliament has something more than legislative omni- 
potence—that it can provide civility and cheapness simply by 
enacting that people are to be civil and moderate in future. We 
were to have cabs for sixpence a mile, and the driver was alwa 
to present a ticket inscribed with his number to his fare, and to 
kept in admirable order by the police. The result of this vigorous 
determination has certainly been unsatisfactory. London has, 
indeed, some advantages in its cab system-which are sometimes 
overlooked. There is an abundant supply of cabs, and the Hansom 
cab, when in good order, is certainly as convenient for its purposes 
as any European variety of the genus. Moreover, the cabmen, 
in spite of individual exceptions, are, on the whole, an intelligent 
and civil body of men. On the other hand, the cabs are dirty, 
ricketty, and uncomfortable; they go about without lamps at 
night, and they drive over a very fair average of a 
citizens in the course of the year. Moreover, the cabmen 
the proprietors are thoroughly discontented ; they say, and it is 
diflicuit to doubt them, that they cannot make a living by re- 
ceiving simply their legal payment, and they evidently have 
contracted a settled and intense aversion to the Commissioners of 
Police. If a revolution were to take place in London, and the 
guillotine to be erected in Trafalgar Square, we should a to 
see Sir R. Mayne or his successor dragged at the wheels of a 
dilapidated four-wheeler to the place of execution, and mobbed by 
an infuriated crowd of cabmen. We do not mean to imply that 
anything which occurred on Tuesday would justify anticipations 
of such a ferocious proceeding; but men who can show such zeal 
in quiet times would doubtless be liable to very unexpected gusts 
of fury in the case of a social convulsion. 

The late Act decided that cabs were to carry lamps, and, by 
way of compensation, abolished sixpenny fares in cases of ae 
off the stand. It is impossible to say whether the additi 
burden would be paid for by this boon. ‘The cab proprietors 
made no remonstrance before the Committee of last Session; 
but it must be admitted that the Act was in & 
hurriec and bungled fashion, as has already appeared in 
the case of the costermongers. Moreover, cab owners have 
to pay « very heavy sum for license, and may fairly argue 
that, with the increased price of provisions and the heavy bur- 
den imposed upon them, the bargain is no longer fair which 
was formerly dictated to them without regard to their remon- 
strances. The lamp grievance is merely the last feather which 
will break the already feeble back of the cab-horse. It is plainly 
desirable that all cabs should carry lamps; but it is not so plain 
that they should bear the expense at the same tarifi of fares, 


tuistale for a deafening roar But the chanye is startling, and in 


or that they should be the objects of exceptional legislation, and 
singled out as the only necessary lamp-bearing vehicle. There 
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of other bone-and-body-crushing machines which bear | few seasons like the present would go far to settle the matter 


enty 
upon the 
roach it would be as important to 


ecting passenger in the dead of night, | at once by the destruction of the game. 
signalize. ‘The | stock of grouse in the British islands has perhaps never before 


In particular, the 


a 
a — ” cry sounded unreasonable in the ears of the public, | been reduced so low; and before we set to work to remodel 
sod prejudiced it at first against the complaints of the cabmen; | the rules and regulations according to which we are to kill 
jut it 38 ain that this is merely one part of a system which | them, it may be worth while to make sure that we shall have 
requires the general overhauling judiciously promised by Mr. | birds to kill. An outcry was very properly raised about the rapid 
The precise nature of the reform which would satisfy | falling-off in our salmon fisheries, and judicious legislation and 


Hardy. 


joth the public and their drivers may be difficult to specify; | competent Commissioners have arrested 


and are curing the 


there are two or three points which seem to be plainly | evil. It is true that the circumstances which influenced them 
e out. The license, for — seems to be unduly heavy. | unfavourably were known and could be dealt with, while it is 


ne cab proprietor puts it 
z for every 50/. invested in cabs and horses. 
Came, that the terms were lowered, it is not apparent that 
the in would be satisfactory, or that, if satisfactory now, it 


e has to pay nearly 20/. a | hard to prescribe for a grouse, even if you know his complaint 
Suppose, | and its causes. But, at all events, we should be groping less in 


the dark if we did know something of the grouse disease; and, 
on the other hand, while you can do little to protect fish against 


sould continue to produce satisfactory results. ven if it enables | their natural enemies, you can do a great deal in this way for 


the present race of cab-drivers to struggle on and keep their 
cabs from falling into a state still dirtier and more dilapidated 
than at present, it would not settle the matter permanently. 
{tis plain that, whilst the margin of profit is so small as it must be 
at present, the sixpenny-a-mile cabs will remain disagreeable and 
i e have insisted that they shall be cheap, but no amount 
of police regulation can secure that they shall not be nasty. So 
as all cabs are to be at one price, and that one which is barely 
remunerative, the condition of cabs will not be improved; and a 
Indy will have the chance of succeeding to a smell of stale 
tobacco, or an infection of small-pox, or any variety of offensive 
efluvium that can be left by the human body. It is plainly de- 
sirable that some better class of ee should be introduced, 
for which a higher fare may be paid. It will then become neces- 
to ask whether there is any suilicient reason for that which is 
at the bottom of the whole ditliculty—the fixing of fares by Par- | 
lament. It is quite necessary that cabs should be inspected, so that 
wemay know what we are hiring, and that the streets may not be 
pain, bene by dangerous vehicles. It is also quite plain that there 
should be every provision against extortion. t it is difficult to 
see why this object would not be sufficiently obtained by allowing 
eabmen to fix their own fares, as omnibuses do, so long as the | 
charge is conspicuously displayed upon the outside of the carriage. 
In that case, all difficulties about lamps and minor details would 
solve themselves, and the price of the article would naturally 
gravitate towards the cost of production. 


GAME. 


Nee the questions that will occupy the attention of the 
Reformed Parliament, that of the Game-laws is likely to be 
disagreeably prominent. Already Scottish county elections have 
tuned upon it. Already county gentlemen have been forced to 
swallow pledges infinitely more nauseous to them than any pills 
of Mr. Disraeli’s gilding, but only to find, after all, that their 
complaisance has been thrown away, and that they have sold 
themselves for nothing. ‘There are many reasons why the mem- 
bers of the Reform League, who touch everything that they can or 
eannot adorn, should take the question up, as coming within their 
— province. It does not directly affect them in any way 
whatever, and it does affect a class who are the special objects of 
their aversion. It may be settled in some cases so as virtually to 
amount to confiscation; and where it does not strike at income 
arising from land, it at least involves one of the principal enjoy- 
ments attending the possession of land. An epple of diseord would 
be cast into the camp of the enemy, and sturdy farming supporters 
of the country party would be brought over to coquet with the 
working-man. Beales, and not Derby, would beeome the name 
to conjure with in the counties, and top-coats would come to 
elbow fustian-jackets in the ante-rooms of the League. As they 
would recruit their strenzth from the hostile ranks, so they 
might arm themselves with weapons furnished from the hostile 
arsenals. A well-chosen collection of leading poaching cases, with 
convictions and sentences by unpaid magistrates, might furnish 
texts for more plausible sermons than many that have been 
epee against the tyrannical oligarchy. They would, moreover, 
d occupation in this matter for some time to come, for the solid 
wall opposed by the sporting interest in the House is much too 
to fall at the mere sound of their trumpets. As yet it is 

only in exceptional cases that game has been made a question of 
party, and as rigid conservatives on this point are to be found on the 
extreme Left as any sitting behind the Ministerial benches. Even 
Mr. Bright, it is understood, holds to salmon-fishing as strongly as 
to the ballot, and may be supposed to be susceptible of a sympathy 
With ita kindred pursuits. lf we suggest that the reform of the 
Game-laws should be placed on the programme and confided to 
management of the League, it is not because we desire that 
such reform should be frustrated. There is no doubt that, in man 
parts of the moe many of those most nearly interested in it 
feel strongly upon the subject. Whatever may be the justice of 
the complaints that are uttered, there can be no question that 
they ought to be thoroughly sifted. Hares and pheasants in 
Some counties may be bred to excess, and it is possible that 
the law ought to ‘be altered, so as to protect the tenant from 
losing by lis bargain even when he has made it with his eyes 
open. The history of the Reform Bill should be a warning to 
uncompromising Conservatism, and landlords are more likely to 
Secure an equitable arrangement by courting inquiry, and yielding 


birds, if you can only make up your mind as to what their natural 
enemies are. There are very different opinions on the theory sub- 
mitted by Mr. Tristram to the British Association; but it is 
discreditable that it should be left an open question at all. The 
so-called prejudices of keepers may be fair deductions from their 
experience, but when so many intelligent men have equally good 
ss of careful observations, there can be no reason why 
these should not be scientifically confirmed or exploded. The 
importance of the subject is not undeserving of official considera- 
tion. There could be no difficulty in finding competent men who 
would follow out the inquiry con amore. 
Considerations of sport apart, it may be a question with utili- 
tarians whether four-footed game are ever worth their keep; yet 
partridges and pheasants are much more cheaply re than 
poultry, to say nothing of their buying what grain they eat by 
the vermin of which they rid the farmer. er forests scan- 
dalize political economists, but grouse compete with no other om 
creature, except some stray insects, in their struggle for life, an 
the propsietor of a grouse moor draws the value of his land in 
the shape of a sheep rent. Whatever injury the sheep farmer or 
his men may do to the grouse, still, unlike other game, the 
grouse do none whatever to the farmer. They employ labour, and 
they promote the circulation of capital. Mutton forced to tenpence 
per lb., and other things in proportion, are so many sound argu- 
ments for cultivating a fe supply produced as cheaply to the 
country as the showers of quails that fell in the wilderness. It 
may be urged that the interests of the grouse and of their owner, 
who clears a second rent by them, are so nearly identical that, 
even as the law stands, the one may be left to take care of the 
other. Indeed by the end of August the birds—on the low 
moors especially—are very well able to look after themselves, and 
until then, and while they are still in their minority, the pro- 
rietor who profits by them seems to be their natural guardian. 

their cullen have been extraordinarily thinned by disease or 
weather, it is his business to see that the survivors should not be 
so mercilessly shot down as to spoil the prospects of the next autumn. 
But in letting moors, as in other things, men are tempted by 
high interest to imperil their capital, and owners of shootings must 
delegate their powers almost unconditionally to the tenants on 
lease of whom they exact an exorbitant rent. If these are re- 
stricted to a certain number of birds, it can only be at a propor- 
tional abatement, and in a year like the present any such safe- 
guard would in many cases have been absolutely futile. A com- 
plete jubilee may be necessary, and yet a tenant so restricted 
may be in his right in shooting down every bird on the ground. 
Even in many ordinary years, shooting “ for a bag” on the 12th 
implies wholesale butchery of “cheepers.” It would prevent 
many massacres of the innocents, and be greatly in favour of real 
sport, were we to borrow a leaf from the French code. A court 
ot country gentlemen would be as competent as the Prefect of a 
Department to fix year by year the day on which the chasse 
should in. The encouragement of vermin in deer forests 
ought, in Mr. Tristram’s opinion, to be rather a good than an evil. 
Possibly, where disease is widely spread, hawks and ravens may 

rform duties similar to those of the cattle-plague inspectors; 

ut the staff is apt to raise itself to a strength out of all pro- 
portion to the work to be done, especially taking into aceount 
the weakness of its members for fresh eggs. Of the disease 
itself, its causes and its remedies, we are still as ignorant as 
if it had been as great a novelty here as the rinderpest. The 
theories are as various as the well-authenticated facts brought 
to support them are conflicting. And yet old sportsmen say 
that they have always known disease to exist more or less. 
‘They even profess to have studied it so far as to ascertain that it 
moves from north to south at regular intervals, showing itself cach 
fifth year in the same belt of country, although perhaps scarcely 
perceptibly. One thing this season's experience shows, that a 
plague-stricken moor may be divided from a healthy one by a line, 
impalpable certainly, but yet more clearly defined than the natural 
boundary between the two. If, by a coincidence not indeed pro- 
bable, but still not impossible, the whole country had suffered as 
severely this year as certain parts of it, grouse might now be 
nearly as rare as golden eagles. Speculations on the subject seem 
to have died away with the excitement that suggested them, but 
surely there are infiuential men enough, with a heavy pecuniary 
stake in the matter, whose interest it is to see that the lesscn of 
1867 should leave something more bebind it than the skeletons of 
its victims. 

Between sportsmen who look on game principally as fur and 


gracefully wiere justice demands concessions. But meanwhile a 


feathers, and practical men who regard even a stag hung in the 
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larder at the cost of some 50/. merely as food for the masses or 
for units of them, tlere is a third class, larger and feeling perhaps 
more deeply than either of the others—the actual consumers, 
Bread and meat riots occurring in the middle of the nineteenth 
century show that an Englishman’s stomach is still his most 
sensitive point. Where rougher organizations are convulsed by 
a rise in the quartern loaf, more sensitive ones will thrill to 
grouse and partridges at ten shillings a brace. Shade of Brillat- 
Savarin! what are we to serve with our second course? This 
is what we shall have to ask, if we are not wise in time. If 
agitation comes in as an auxiliary to disease and breech-loaders, 
and we have a succession of annt miserabiles on the moors an 
stubbles as in the Money-market, game birds may be more plentiful 
in the British Museum than in Feadenball Market. We can 
abroad for our coal and our iron if these elements of our national 
greatness should run short, but whence are we to import our 
game? There is no adequate foreign supply to draw upon. war d 
square miles of virgin forest and prairie are not worth one Norfo 
manor with its coverts., Game is a luxury, doubtless, but even 
if the reformed Parliaments of the future enact stringent sumptuary 
laws, and pronounce for the equality of man in its fullest extent, 
they will never be rash enough to aim at equality in eating. If 
it be held immoral or even in bad taste to indulge in expensive 
game, as a logical consequence the breeding and buying prime 
joints ought to be made penal. And love of sport is so firmly 
implanted in the breasts of Englishmen, that even if the Gracchi 
of the future should carry a Land Bill, the new proprietors would 
he likely to break out in a second sedition if they tound no part- 
ridges on their plots. We are all more or less directly interested 
in the preservation of our game, and the subject is of quite 
importance enough to make it worth our while to learn some- 
thing more about it. It would be highly advisable to get up the 
uestion a little better before proceeding to talk it over and to 
egislate upon it. 


REVIEWS. 


MEMOIRS OF SIR PHILIP FRANCIS, K.C.B.* 


HE remarkable character of Sir Philip Francis, his share in 

the public transactions of his time, and the famous mystery 

with which his name is associated, fully justify the publication 
of his biography; and skilful treatment of ample materials has 
produced an interesting book. Mr. Parkes’s share in the work 
ends with the middle of the first volume, and it is fortunate 
that the completion of his task has devolved on a successor who 
combines with high literary ebility an unusually accurate know- 
ledge of Indian, as well as English, history; yet curious students 
with ample leisure will regret that Mr. Parkes was unable to 
bring the labour of his life to a conclusion. His unpolished lan- 
age indeed contrasts unfavourably with Mr. Merivale’s scholar- 
like style, and with the terse vigour of Francis himself; but the 
iffectionate minuteness with which Mr, Parkes pursued his in- 
quiry can only be displayed by a man With a favourite hobby. 
‘vhorough devotion to any subject attracts a sympathetic curiosity, 
and Mr. Parkes had employed, in the identification of Junius, an 
energy and an amount of labour which can only be appreciated by 
the aid of his own record of his investigations. The statement of 
his method and the enumeration of his materials are too long to 
extract; but his researches included an investigation of the War 
Office Letter-Books, of the pleadings and briefs in two or three 
State prosecutions, of the India louse Records, and of the original 
manuscripts, writing-papers, and seals of the Junius papers. 
from Francis’s private papers Mr. Parkes has traced his move- 
ments almost trom day to day, with the result of finding 
that breaks oceur in the Junius correspondence whenever Francis 
must, from cireumstances, have been unable to communicate 
directly with his publisher. If Mr. Parkes had lived to finish 
the Life of Francis, although his work would have been too 
voluminous for the use of ordivary readers, it would have been 
absolutely exhaustive. Mr. Merivale, who has probably other 
things to think of, has, in completing the work on a reduced 
scale, satisfied himself, on apparently sufficient grounds, that the 
authorship of Junius is at last satisfactorily established. One 
of many incidental proofs consists in a comparison of a Junius 
letter of May 30, 1769, with a private letter addressed by Francis 
io his brother-in-law a week later. In three successive para- 
graphs Junius taunts the Duke of Grafton with the conduct of the 
Government to Corsica and to the Turks, and with the Dulke’s 
approaching marriage. ‘The private letter refers to the same un- 
connected topics in precisely the same order, in accordance, appa- 
rently, with some casual essociation of thoughts. The inference 
would be almost conclusive if it were not possible-that the con- 
nexion of subjects might have been suggested to Francis by the 
jetter of Junius. Mr. Parkes collects many passages which indicate 
‘hat Junius was not a man of high rank, and the negative proof 
that he had scarcely reached middle life is still more convinung ; 
for the letters display no familiarity with the politics of the 
former reign, or wiih the characters of Walpole, of Pelhain, and of 
other statesmen of the same generation. The political horizon of 
Jcuius is bounded by the accession of George IL, when Francis 
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was twenty years of age; and one of his earliest griey : 
issue of warrants, which had excited the indignation, 
Francis at twenty-three. The unusual combination of violent 
invective with concentrated hatred was equally conspicuous in 
Junius and in Francis. Both patriots regarded the Ring with 
animosity and contempt, but the Duke of Grafton and Lord Mans. 
tield had passed from the — stage when Francis recorded 
his opinion that Warren Hastings was an incapable intr 
that Tox was a heartless gambler, and that Pitt was a uent 
impostor. A well-known attack upon Calcraft, who was both 
the benefactor and the intimate ally of Francis, has often 
been quoted against his claim to the authorship of the Letters. 
but an argument founded on the supposed unwillingness of 
Francis to censure his friends would have been inconclusive 
in itself, and it is effectually refuted by @ passage quoted by Mr. 
Merivale from an autobiographical fragment:—“ ‘There was not 
virtue enough in either of them (Lord Holland and Calcraft) to 
justify their quarrelling ; if either of them had had common hon- 
esty, he never could have been the friend of the other.” A new 
he however, arises from the probability that the passage in the 
unius letter was a blind, concerted with the object of attack, 
Mr. Merivale inclines to the opinion that the secret was known to 
Calcratt ; to D’'Oyley, who was Francis’s friend and colleague in 
the War Office; and to Henry Sampson Woodfall, the well-known 
printer of the Public Advertiser; and he supposes that Francis 
“must have felt that peculiar joy which none but the private 
lampooner knows, in finding that his associate received as a pre- 
tence what was meant in spiteful earnest.” It is perhaps a 
simpler supposition that the character of Calcraft in the Autobio- 
graphy was provoked by resentment for breach of promises or 
disappointment of expectations. At his death, a year later, 
Calcraft left Francis a legacy of 1,000/., with a contingent annuity 
to his wife; and he directed his executors to return him for the 
borough of Wareham. It is evident that Francis considered him- 
self entitled to larger benefits, and his claims would be justified if 
Calcraft was privy to the Junius Letters. The assertion that an 
honest man could not have been the friend of Calcraft is perh 
a retrospective disclaimer of an intimacy which had proved un- 
profitable, and of defeated hopes, 

If the problem which Mr. Parkes exerted himself to solve is 
both intrinsically and traditionally curious, Mr. Merivale has found 
a still move interesting subject in the biography of Francis. Of 
all contemporary politicians, with the exception of Burke, he was 
perhaps the best informed; and in industry, resolution, and clear- 
ness of intellect he had no superior. Although his life was a long 
series of disappointments, he attained a success which might have 
satisfied a moderate ambition. With little advantage from birth 
or fortune, he became, before he had reached middle life, a member 
of the Supreme Government of India; he was for many years a 
conspicuous though unpopular member of the House of Commons, 
and his social position corresponded with his political importance. 
It was a striking proof of his considerable ability that his Par- 
liamentary eminence was entirely unconnected with his previous 
literary achievements. After ceasing to be an author, without 
aid or disadvantage from his early display of great powers, he 
made a fresh start in the race of life, and once more reached 
the front rank, though he could not be termed a winner. His 
father, the Rev. Dr. Philip Francis, known as the translator of 
Horace aud of Demosthenes, was a clever pamphlet writer and 
political adventurer who, like many clergymen of the time 
in England and on the Continent, affected neither orthodoxy nor 
any particular form of religious faith. Having attached himself 
to the fortunes of Henry Fox, he was able to procure an appoint- 
ment for his son as clerk in the Secretary of State’s office, and to 
provide him with occasional employment of a more interesti 
character. At nineteen Philip Irancis accompanied Gener 
Bligh as Secretary on his inglorious expedition to the coast of 
France, and in the following year he attended Lord Kinnoul on 
mission to the Court of Lisbon. On his return to England, in — 
he acted for a short time as amauuensis to Lord Chatham; 
Mr. Parker astutely conjectures that a despatch received at this 
time, from Sir Hans Stanley, with an account of the measures taken 
by the French Government against the Jesuits, accounts for a 
well-known assertion of Junius under one of his pseudonyms, that 
he had seen the works of Suarez, and other Jesuit casuists, burnt 
at Paris by the public executioner. In 1763 Francis became 
first clerk in the War Office, and, as his father's patron had been 
driven from office, he attained no higher rank in the English 
Civil Service. In the meantime, he used, or created for himself, 
opportunities of improvement. For several years after his early 
entrance into the public service he continued his classical studies ; 
he wade himself an excellent linguist; and he read history and 
constitutional law with untiring ardour. At a somewhat later 
period he engaged in anonymous political controversy, and gradu- 
ally perfected the style which in combination with strong con- 
victions, with sound political principles, and with unscrupulous 
injustice to opponents, made Junius formidable and famous. He 
mariied early, somewhat below his own rank; and his warm 
domestic attachments were consistent with his vigorous and manly 
character. ‘Lhe most mysterious event in his history is bis 
appointment as a member of the Indian Council, a few months 
alier his retiiement from his obscure position at the War Ollice. 
My. Merivale has not succeeded in explaining a promotion which 
has naturally suggested the conjecture that it was connected with 
the cessation ot the Junius Letters, Francis resigned his clerk- 
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tp succeed Mr. D’Oyley as Deputy Secretary ; and immediately 
ards Junius, under the signature of “ Veteran,” published a 
violent attack on Lord Barrington, which Mr. Merivale describes 
a specimen of vulgar ferocity. In 1772 Francis made a tour 

on the Continent, and soon after his return—having, according to 
his own account, accidentally heard that Mr. Cholwell had de- 
dined the appointment of Indian Commissioner—he obtained the 
intment o» the recommendation of Lord Barrington. The 
Seiees suspicion that the great political satirist was bought off 
the Government is not confirmed by external evidence. It is 
Jutely certain that George III. was not in the secret, because 

m a private letter to Lord North he describes Mr. Francis as a 
man of “tallents.” Lord North himself for some years maintained 
4g friendly correspondence with I'rancis, and Lord Barrington re- 
mained on terms of intimacy with him to his death. Such an 
enemy as Junius might be thought worth a high price, but it is 
improbable that his victims, after purchasing his silence, should 

have condescended to cultivate his friendship. 

In India Francis acquired competence by judicious management 
of his large salary, and by winning 20,000/. at whist, apparently at 
one sitting, from his colleague and enemy, Barwell. The long and 
bitter struggle with Warren Hastings, which occupied in India 
and in England the best part of his life, is most agen: known 
through Lord Macaulay’s Life of Hastings. is pugnacious 
temper was not satisfied with hostility to a rival whose greatness 
he never appreciated. After a short period of co-operation, 
Francis seems to have felt as bitterly towards General Clavering as 
towards Hastings himself; and of Sir Eyre Coote, who afterwards 
joined the Council, he says that he not only never knew, but that 

never heard of, so abandoned a scoundrel. In another entry of 
his diary he asserts that Coote’s punishment is come, and he ex- 

sa hope that it will never end but with his Jife. On the 
next day, speaking of Sir Elijah Impey, he hopes that “that 
villain’s punishment, too, is — The execration in which he is 
held is rooted in the heart of every human creature in this country.” 
Among the other three Judges of the Supreme Court, Sir Robert 
Chambers alone retained Francis’s esteem and friendship. In 
1777 he records that “ Lemaistre and Hyde dine with me at the 
gardens, and engage body and soul with me envers tous, et contre 
tous,” and soon afterwards that “ I show Chambers my recommen- 
dation of him to Lord North. He pledgvs himself to me in return.” 

In1779 he proposed to Hastings to address the Court of Directors 
for Hyde, and Lemaistre was about the same time added to the 
long catalogue of enemies and of abandoned villains. In the in- 
terval Impey, Hyde, and Lemaistre had, against the opinion of 
Chambers, given judgment against Francis for 5,000/. damages at 
the suit of Mr. Grand. Fora time Francis seems to have been 
deeply in love with Mrs. Grand, who, as is well known, after- 
wards married Talleyrand. In the final quarrel, which ended in 
a duel with Hastings, Francis was apparently in the wrong, 
although he may not have intended to commit a breach of faith. 
He had consented, according to his own account, that the 
Governor-General should prosecute without opposition the cam- 
paign then in progress against the Mahrattas on the Malabar 
coast. Hastings, on the other hand, asserted that the agreement 
telated to the whole conduct of the war; and when Francis 
objected to fresh operations on the Jumna, he recorded in a 
formal minute his want of trust in Francis, judging “ of his public 
conduct by my experience of his private, which | have found to 
be void of truth and honour.” Francis suffered severely from the 
wound which he received; and when Hastings’s tenure of office 
was soon afterwards renewed for another year, he relinquished for 
the time his cherished hope of succeeding his enemy, and returned 
to England in 1781. Throughout his long struggle he had been 
faintly supported by Lord North and his colleagues, who from year 
to year contemplated or promised some legislative measure for the 
transfer to the Crown of some of the — of the Company. It is 
not surprising that, in the growing embarrassments of the American 
war, a weak Government shrank from provoking the hostility of 
the Directors and Proprietors; although the principal Ministers 
and the King himself were, on the whole, opposed to the a:mbitious 
policy of Hastings. It was only when the impeachment was 
promoted by Burke and Fox that George LIL, in opposition to the 
Judgment ot Pitt, became the partisan and patron of the persecuted 
Governor-General. Mr. Merivale has necessarily abstained from 
discussing questions of Indian policy; but he inclines to the side 
of Francis and Burke rather than to toleration of the splendid 
errors or crimes imputed to Hastings. Mr. Merivale’s comments 
on the close of the impeachment, in 1795, are just and 
eloquent :-— 

Francis, and he in all probability alone, as we have seen, was active and 
unremitting to the end. But, in spite of all his pertinacity, the “ vendetta” 
of twenty years was now terminated. It had made of Hastings a disap- 
pointed and impoverished man. It had deprived Francis, through the hos- 
tilities which his inveteracy had excited, of the great object that had long 
tilled his imagination, that of succeeding Hastings in the chief government 
of India. Both the rivals bad many years of life still before them, but 
nothing of importance remained fur either to accomplish. ‘lhey had to sit 
by, haunted by the importunate shadow of what might have been, and see 

business of the world, of which they felt themselves still most capable, 
transacted by younger men. Each in his heart must have known that he 
had drawn the visitation on himself. 

Even after the great struggle was over, Francis still hoped to 
achieve the object of his ambition, The House of Commons had 
Tefused, on the ground of his personal hostility to [astings, to 
include his name in the list of managers of the impeachment; but 
throughout all the earlier portion of the trial he was the inde- 


fatigable prompter of Burke. They had been acquainted in earlier 
life, and Burke recommended his cousin, William Burke, to the 
protection of Francis when he went to India to seek his fortune. 
After the return of Francis their alliance led to a close and cordial 
intimacy; but when Burke, after the beginning of the French 
Revolution, seceded from the Opposition, Francis adhered steadily 
to Fox. His Radicalism, as Mr. Merivale says, lay very deep, 
though it had little in common with the Radicalism of the present 
day. Bitterly hostile to Royalty, and perhaps cherishing a grudge 
against aristocracy, malcontents like Francis, even after the Revo- 
lution, seem never to have contemplated the rebellion of the 
poorer classes against their constitutional guides and rulers. 
According to the old Whig creed, property was still the basis of 
liberty, and spoliation or oppression were to be apprehended, not 
from a turbulent rabble, but from the corrupt Minister of an 
aggressive King. Francis shared with Fox the whimsical and 
passionate delusion that George III. had succeeded in establishing 
despotic power on the ruins of the Constitution. 


As one of the most faithful and consistent adherents of the 
party, Francis naturally expected a share of the spoils when Fox, 
after the death of Pitt, formed a Ministry in conjunction with 
Lord Grenville. At the age of sixty-six, Francis urged his 
claim to the office of Governor-General, and he scornfully rejected 
the offer of the Government of the Cape. It is evident that he 
was too old, and too much hampered by the circumstances of his 
twenty years’ conflict with Hastings, for the great oflice which he 
demanded; but the Government of a second-rate dependency, 
recently conquered, and held by a precarious tenure, presented 
few attractions to an able and ambitious statesman. It is strange 
that, in the distribution of offices among partisans and favourites, 
the great Whig leader could find no room at home for the most 
faithful and consistent of his followers. There is reason to sup- 
pose that Fox disliked Francis ; but Ministers are not supposed to 
distribute their patronage under the exclusive influence of personal 
affection. Lord Grenville, with whom Francis had no political 
connexion, gave him the riband of the Bath, which was the onl 
tangible reward, after his early appointment to the Indian Couneil, 
of the devotion during a lifetime of extraordinary abilities to 
—_ aflairs. It seems barely possible that Lord Grenville may 

ave remembered that his father was the only statesman of his 
time who had been spared, and even praised, by Junius. 


In his later years, Sir Philip Francis retired from active parti- 
cipation in public business, still retaining the place in socie 
which was the chief personal result of his own exertions. Lis 
heart, like Swift’s, was to the last “torn with fierce indignation.” 
A discursive Essay on English History and Politics, written at the 
close of his life, displays, amid the diffuse digressions of age, all 
the acrimonious intolerance of Junius:— 

Of all the considerable men, now dead, who have had a share in the 

Government of the couutry since 1760, I am not able to name one who was 
not within my own knowledge more or less a pretender, if not positively an 
impostor, except perhaps the Marquis of Rockingham. 
Lord Chatham was a great actor. His son was a mere moral 
effeminate. Dundas was a drunken profligate. Lord Bute, Lord 
Mansfield, and Henry Fox were second-rate malefactors. George III. 
was little better than an idiot from his birth, nor had Francis 
ever heard of his having a valuable quality, except the odious, 
mawkish good humour of a fool. With Fox he had dealt more 
fully, and more pointedly, in an elaborate character written shortly 
after his death. Just resentment sharpened his habitual acuteness 
in the perception of defects which have not generally been attri- 
buted to the statesman of whom Burke said, after their final 
rupture, that “surely he was a man made to be loved.” The most 
malignant caricature, however, retains some elements Of a faithful 
portrait, and Francis was a practised artist. He never could perceive 
that Fox had any prevailing passion but one. “ From his cradle to his 
coflin he was a gamester.” “He was subject to other infirmities ; 
but gaming was the master passion that ruled and ruined him. In 
that alone he was in earnest.” Mr. Fox’s manners were not at all 
attractive. Nobody who knew him but slightly could possibly 
have liked him :— 

He never won the goodwill of any human creature, of those, I mean, 
who were new to him, but when he loaded the dice and threw for it. 
Fox hated very little, because in an he loved nobody. To Sheridan 
alone he now and then replied with bitterness, as if he was talking to a Jew 
or a swindler. 

Fox had no pathetic power :— 

I have seen him ery and blubber, but totally without impression. At the 
time when he made that outcry in the House of Commons about his separa- 
tion from Burke, and shed so many tears, they who knew him knew that it 
wasa farce, and that he cared not one farthing for Burke. . . . The essential 
defect in his character, and the cause of all his failures, strange as it may 
seem, was, that he had no heart. 


It would be unjust to retort that the great master of vituperation 
was himself heartless, Francis was affectionate to his family, 
kind and serviceable to his friends, and in private life he was 
habitually actuated by ogaery impulses, His public life was 
also substantially upright. and disinterested, and his masculine 
character and intellect command or retrieve the respect which was 
compromised by some of his acts. Mr. Merivale’s biography 
contains valuable materials for history, and it has the higher merit 
of preserving from oblivion the record of a life which rose far 
above the common level. 
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PALZPHATUS DE INCREDIBILIBUS.* 


E believe there are few scholars who have taken the trouble 
F to read the whole of Palephatus’s work De Incredibilibus. 
. Yetit may easily be read through in two or three hours by any one 
who is tolerably familiar with Greek—provided, of course, that 
the reader does not delay in thinking over possible emendations of 
the text which cannot fail to suggest themselves to him if he is 
anything of a critic. Mr. Grote perhaps is one of those who 
have read through the whole or the greater part of the book, 
though the remarks which he makes upon his explanations seem 
to us to apply fairly to some of the stories, whilst many others 
are by no means entitled to the indiscriminate eulogium he has 
pronounced upon them. The work, as we have it now, is plainly 
enough an abridgment of a larger treatise ; but whoever was the 
original writer, and whoever may have reduced the work into the 
form, or rather forms, in which it is presented to us now, and at 
whatever period the original or the abridgment may have been 
compiled, it is undoubtedly, chronologically speaking, one of the 
earliest rationalistic treatises we ss, It, however, exhibits 
no such amount of power as at all justifies Mr. Grote’s conclusion 
on the mode in which Palephatus resolves the marvellous into the 
natural, After going through his elucidation of the fable of the 
Centaurs, and the stories connected with Cadmus, Deedalus, and 
others, he continues :—“ By such ingenious conjectures Paleephatus 
eliminates all the incredible circumstances, and leaves to us a 
string of tales perfectly credible and commonplace, which we should 
readily believe, provided a very moderate amount of testimony could 
be produced in their favour.” Now this account really looks very 
much as if the writer had paid little attention to the book he is 
professing to criticize. Mr. Grote’s fondness for reasonable and 
commonplace explanations has led him to attribute to Palephatus 
rather what he wished him to have said than what he really has 
said. As for the credibility of the stories to which the myths are 
reduced, it is not so much an account of what may once have 
happened as of what must have been, in the infancy of society, 
of frequent occurrence; and as for the ingenuity, we venture to 
suggest that a schoolboy far enough advanced in Greek to under- 
stand the text would have given at least as good an explanation 
as this author has done of the early —. Indeed, there is such 
a lack of poetry and imagination in Palephatus that we should 
expect from a boy of average powers a more interesting account 
than we here meet with of the various legends of ancient Greek 
story. 

Palephatus was not called upon, and certainly was very incom- 
petent, to discuss the idea of “ the miraculous”; but, starting from 
the very reasonable proposition that the operations of nature are 
characterized by a tolerable degree of uniformity upon the whole, 
he gives what he considers the most probable origin of the legends, 
divesting them entirely of the character of the marvellous. In 
doing this, he professes to proceed partly on historical, partly on 
critical grounds. Thus, where he has to account for an alleged 
fact, he explains it by placing side by side with it a natural fact 
that bears more or less resemblance to it. And as for the names, 
he sometimes accounts for them on etymological principles, and 
sometimes has recourse to the obvious method of representing a 
human being called by the name of the animal to which the 
legend ascribes some marvellous or impossible power. Thus the 
story of Dedalus and Icarus is accounted for, as any person of 
common sense would account for it, by taking for granted that the 
wings of Icarus, which melted when he approached too near the 
sun, were the sails of the vessel which was overturned when the 
son was drowned though the father got safe to land. But Pale- 

hatus, with all his supposed rationalism, is content to accept as 

istory what his modern representatives would certainly consign 
to the region of myth, though we are inclined to think that, in 
the method of proof which he adopts, he and his successors are 
about equally to blame for the unhesitating boldness with which 
they overstate the evidence for the theory which is intended to 
upset established beliefs. When he says of the story of Niobe, 
weiBerar ix AiGou yeviolar avOpwrov AiPor, 
eiiOng ori, we can, upon the whole, entirely go with him; as 
also we can with his explanation of the myth as the poetical’ re- 
presentation of the statue which Niobe may have made and placed 
upon the tomb of her children. But we may be allowed to demur 
to the historical accuracy or the antiquarian knowledge of Pale- 

hatus when he tells us, in evidence ot the truth of a story which 
had been told for more than a thousand years, that he had himself 
seen the tomb in question, and that it corresponded to his account 
of the legend of the metamorphosis of the mother and her children 
into stone. 


The truth is, the explanations given by Palephatus are 
extremely childish; and, as being so, we venture to express our 
wonder that the book is not more used for children when they 
begin Greek. To a child no subject possesses anything approachin 
to the interest which attaches to the early legends of Gree 
‘history. And we cannot help thinking that a work like this, 
which not only gives the narratives themselves in outline, but also 
assigns just the kind of explanation which a child would appre- 
ciate, would be a much better text-book than an ordinary Delectus, 


* Palephati de Incredibilibus Grace sextum edidit, ad Fidem Cod. MS. 
Mosquensis aliorumque et libri Aldini denuo recensuit, emendavit, explicavit 
Indicemque verborum Grecorum copiosissimum addidit Joh. Frider. 
Fischerus. Accessere Prolusiones Quutuor in Pu i Fubulas una caw 
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mith of sentences which hove no other recommendat; 
than that they exhibit specimens of grammatical rul. 
increasing difficulty. gradually 

In reviewing Mr. Wilkins’s Seriptores Attici some 
we took pais, 5 to complain of the dificalty of many, of the 
sages selected. We might, perhaps, bring the same ACCUSation 
against his Progressive Greek Delectus. i this work the 
sages are, in this one point of view, extremely well selec 
but we doubt much if a boy would make as much ae 
in Greek by being taken gradually over the unconnected strj 
of sentences which occupies nearly the whole of this little yolum 
as if he were at once placed in the middle of a book tik, 
Palephatus, which tells interesting stories in easy Greek, ang 
moreover supplies to him the opportunity of exercising just 
the amount of thought which he possesses, Professor 
certainly knew how to teach Greek, nor do we think the 
selections of his three volumes of Collectanea have ever been 
equalled in any subsequent publications for the use of schools, 
In the Collectanea Minora several passages from Paleephatus were 
inserted. Indeed the Scotch Professor seems to have adopted 
the principle of alluring the student on by at once adapting the 
extracts to his capacity, and by exciting his interest, i 
latter principle has been, to the great detriment of the study of 
Greek and Latin, considerably ignored since his time. In Latin, 
for instance, what book is more commonly used for beginners than 
Czsar’s Commentaries, and yet what can possibly be duller than 
Cwsar? We have no doubt whatever that the best way to teach 
Latin is to put a boy at once into the Aineid. Oblique and intri- 
cate combinations, such as for the most part cannot occur in verse 
may safely be left till the scholar has mastered the more 
common and direct constructions, and has acquired a knowledge 
of words such as may save him from a perpetual recurrence to 
his dictionary. 

The subject of the best method of teaching the rudiments of 
Latin and Greek is assuming considerable importance at the pre- 
sent moment, when there is a dead set being made against the use 
of these languages as an instrument of education, and when states- 
men who owe all their eminence to early training in the languages 
of Greece and Rome are falling into the senseless popular cry 
against learning anything of which the practical use is not imme- 
diately apparent. Under these circumstances it is more than ever 
expedient to show, if it can be shown, that there is no more pecu- 
liar difficulty connected with these languages than with any other 
line of study, and that there are works written in them which are 
at least as interesting to a child as any that have been pro- 
duced in modern times. We believe an eminent scholar has 
undertaken to translate Robinson Crusoe into Latin, for the express 
purpose of having a book in which boys will be interested ; but it 
is certain that the story of the wooden horse, as told by A&neas to 
Dido, is far more cory than an equal amount of matter 
selected from any part of Iobinson Crusoe, the interest of which 
consists in the story as a whole rather than in particular passages, 
whereas nearly every five lines of Virgil’s Second Book rouses the 
curiosity of the boy to know what is coming next. 

It is in this sense that we now enter a plea on behalf of Pale- 
phatus de Incredibilibus. We do not mean to recommend the 
whole of the work just as it stands in the elaborate edition of 
Fischer. Some passages must be objected to on the ground of 
their filthiness, some few more on account of the doubtfulness 
of the reading. But we believe any one who would construct a 
Greek Delectus consisting of nothing but a selection of Aisop’s 
shorter fables, and a considerable portion of the work we are now 
recommending, would perform a useful service to the cause of 
education. We have no wish to see anew edition of the complete 
work, and assuredly we are not likely to see one. But though it 
may seem trifling to recommend this puerile author to the consi- 
deratiun of adult minds, it is his very childishness that forms his 
strongest recommendation as an elementary Greek book for boys. 
Not only will they learn the stories of early Greek mythology 
from it, but they will find their own thoughts anticipated or 
reflected as the case may be, and that in a style the very easiest 
that the Greek language admits of. 


Many a boy who is tempted to think that all learning has some 
mysterious depth in it utterly unapproachable to himself may 
thus see that thoughts no better, or scarcely better, than his own 
have found their way into print ; and he may be encouraged to think 
and to judge for himself of stories that come before ae | 
seeing that the solution of a difficulty is not always difficult, an 
perhaps even may be led on to compare the stories of Grecian 
mythology with some of those older tales with which Palephatus 
seems to have ag ne no acquaintance. Neither is it too much 
to assert that the boy may learn his first lessons in correct reason- 
ing, or in philological criticism, by judging for himself of what 
he finds in this author. He can hardly, for instance, fail to pro- 
nounce some judgment on the derivation of Lynceus from \éxvot, 
whilst he smiles over the story of Lynceus digging for metals 
beneath the surface of the earth with the assistance of a candle. 
most boys, if they were inclined to admit the intrinsic reason- 
ableness of the sentiment so often repeated, «i dé roairn idia 
rére iv, kai viv dv izijpye, would probably soon learn to see 

it was not, logically speaking, strictly consequential, even though 
they may never have heard of the late Mr. Strickland and his 
strictures on the total disappearance of the Dodo, 


orationibus duabus. Lipsie : sumtu Caspari Fritschii A.C. 1789. 
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BULWER’S HISTORICAL CHARACTERS.* 
(First Notice.) 

HERE are equal advantages and disadvantages in contem- 
T porary "a which are given to the toes ol a man who 
has taken a prominent part in public affairs. If he records events 
at the very moment of their occurrence, his description of them is 
more or less coloured by his own personal prejudices and pre- 

ions. If he waits till he is out of official harness, his 
memory becomes dull, and his narrative inaccurate. But almost 
unmixed advantages attend the labours of a public man who avails 
himself of his position to confer with the leading statesmen of a 
preceding eneration, to dive into letters, memoirs, memoranda, 
and despatches—to com the reminiscences of those who sur- 
yive with the records of those who are no more, and to illustrate 
the history of the past by the lives of those who performed a 
striking or important part in it. Such advantages, and others 
equally precious, are possessed by Sir H. L. Bulwer. With 
literary tastes and talents he has combined the political expe- 
rience of an English member of Parliament. To Parliamentary 

ience he adds that of a diplomatist in the far East and the 
far West, in Paris and in Florence no less than at Washington and 
Constantinople. He has had opportunities of familiar converse 
with the statesmen, English and French, who took part in the 

t political movements of fifty years ago; he has had access to 
memoirs and MSS. which are not yet sufficiently old to be con- 
fided to the historian. Fortunate in the concurrence of so many 
happy conditions, he ought to be able to produce a work on the 
European history of the last generation at once full of information 
and amusement. 

If Sir H. L. Bulwer has not fully realized the expectations which 
the announcement of his work provoked, he has certainly done 
something towards realizing it. The two volumes which he has 
iven to the world contain many anecdotes which are at once 
new and entertaining, and some observations which are apt and 
acute. A certain kind of desultoriness and incompleteness, 
however, strikes the reader, who lays down the book with 
a less satisfactory knowledge of the personages it treats of 
than he anticipated. This necessarily results from the method 
of treatment which the author has proposed to himself. He has 
taken four men who flourished between 1785 and 1835, more or 
less distinguished, as illustrations of different characters and quali- 
tie. Thus Talleyrand represents the Politic Man; Mackintosh, the 
Man of Promise; Cobbett, the Contentious Man; Canning, the bril- 
liant Man. The first oo to these titles is, not exactly that 
they exhibit what Mrs. Malaprop calls a “nice de ment of 
epitaphs,” but epithets of incommensurable quality. There is no 
such marked distinction of character, for instance, between the 
Brilliant Man and the Contentions Man as there is between the 
Contentious Man and the Politic Man. The two latter illustrate 
ualities of character, whereas the Brilliant Man illustrates quali- 
ties of intellect and manner. Neither do we consider the typical 
selections as unexceptionable. Canning was something more than 
brilliant, or he never would have been so successfula man. Had 
he been only brilliant, his career might not have been more for- 
tunate than that of Sheridan. Neither does the epithet of 
“politic” satisfy all the conditions of Talleyrand’s career. The 
well-known Duke of Newcastle was eminently a politic man; 
Sunderland, two generations before him, was a politic man; also 
Lord ington was, in his way, a politic man. But none of 
these men were like Talleyrand. Nor was “ politic” his most 
dominant —- He was at least as brilliant as Canning or 
Sheridan, with the moral co of Napoleon, and greater self- 

ssion. Perhaps for a proper epithet we must go back to 
omer, and refurbish the epithets by which he delineates his hero 
of inexhaustible resources. Had Ulysses lived in Revolutionary 
France, he might have played with the old Monarchy, the 
Assembly, the Consulate, the Empire, the Restored Monarchy, 
and the Citizen Monarchy, as Talleyrand played with them all. 

What a career was his! Born of a noble house, heir to its 
honours, by the carelessness of an amorous nursemaid deprived at 
once of the privileges of succession and of the use of his limbs, 
consigned to the service of a Church which he disliked or de- 
wpieol, he calmly watched the tornado of events which drove 
most men crazy, waiting every turn of the political current, and 
making use of each succeeding crisis for his own safety and 
ee but not less also for the safety and profit of France. 

ithout professing patriotism, he did often what the best patriots 
would wish to have done; without professing—nay, almost seem- 
ing to despise—the sentiment of personal devotion, he yet at- 
tracted to himself the temporary and involuntary confidence of 
those whom in turn he served. “Absent from the scene whenever 
the times and the passions of men would make his interference 
fruitless, he was on the spot and active at the moment when his 
influence had a chance of reviving. We see in him a man fond of 
society, yet indifferent to friendship, and cynically founding his 
closest friendship on the basis of a common viciousness; without 
any sentiment of religion, yet tolerant equally of its ministers and 
its dogmas; regarding life as a great chess-board, on which kings, 
knights, and humble pawns are to be moved at the will of clever 
players, yet mingling no gloom or misanthropy with his cynicism ; 
saying the bitterest things, but saying them without asperity or 
malignity ; without passion, without zeal, without love, yet coun- 
selling and supporting those whom he might find it necessary some 
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day to desert, and deserting only when his counsels were unheeded 
and his support disparaged ; seeing deeply into the characters of 
those with whom he acted, yet never parading his knowledge and 
rarely wounding the self-love of those whose interests he had ad- 
vanced. What a wonderful man this was! Yet how little to be 
loved, to be revered, or to be trusted ! 
The accident which ousted Charles Maurice Talleyrand de 
Périgord from the dignity and fortune of an elder son, in favour of 
his younger brother, consigned him to the refuge of all the 
younger sons of great French houses, the Church. Educated at 
the “St. Sulpice,” and afterwards at the Sorbonne, he obtained 
the character of a very clever, silent, and profligate young man. 
In 1773 he entered the Gallican Church. ‘The access to ecclesi- 
astical dignities and emoluments lay then, not through the 
laborious duties of a parish priest or the brilliant career of a 
werful preacher, but through the gilded salons of those dazzling 
uties who held the Court and courtiers in thrall. Accordingly, 
the high-born young Abbé de Périgord frequented the house of 
Madame Dubarry. Here he had the good fortune to utter one of 
those mots which have such a wonderful effect on the future 
career of the utterer. When questioned why he was so silent 
and pensive, he replied, “‘ Hélas, Madame, je faisais une réflexion 
bien triste!” ‘Et laquelle?” “Que Paris est une ville dans 
laquelle il est bien plus aisé d’avoir des femmes que des abbayes.” 
This led to his being —— Agent-General of the French 
clergy, an office which can hardly have been one of a profoundly 
spiritual character; for, to our surprise, we next hear of the 
young Abbé in a militant capacity as fitting out a privateer to 
prey on English commerce, and provided with cannon for that 
purpose by his Government. After distinguishing himself by the 
talent with which he discharged the functions of” Agent-General, 
he was, despite his rumoured immoralities, named by the reluctant 
Louis XVL. to the Bishopric of Autun. Four months after his con- 
secration, in 1789, the States-General assembled. To this Assembly 
the young bishop was deputed by the dbaillage of his diocese, and 
he astonished it by an address in which he diligently avoided all 
the pet crotchets of zealous theorists, and recommended only some 
great practical reforms in the administration of the law, in the 
system of finance and public accounts. This freedom from the 
contagious fervour and passion of the age—this preference of the 
plain and the practicable to the abstract and the imaginary—was 
eminently characteristic of the future statesman. The author of 
the Galerie des Etats-Généraux depicts him at this time, under the 
name of Améne, as of “charming manners,” as “ judging 
men with indulgence, even with ness,” as one destined to 
“arrive at everything, because he will always profit by those 
occasions which present themselves to such as do not attempt to 
ravish Fortune.” When the noblesse and clergy refused to sit 
with the Third Estate, Talleyrand saw what must be the issue of 
the discord ; he brought the influence of his birth, position, and 
talent to bear upon the clergy, and induced the majority of them 
to join the Tiers Etat. With Siéyes he united to mould this 

y into a National Assembly. When the popular party was 
half irritated, half frightened by the reactionary attitude of the 
Court, he was amongst others charged with the task of framing a 
Constitution for France; and it was to his pen that was due the 
declaration of the “ Rights of Man.” Another step still further 
separated him from the moderate Reformers and the friends of 
constitutional monarchy. It was he who proposed the transfer 
of the ecclesiastical lands to the nation. This motion, as Mira- 
beau said, marked out Talleyrand as the best Minister of Finance. 
It was only fair to bear in mind that this was not a scheme of 
mere confiscation. He proposed, in exchange for the lands, to - 
the clergy an allowance actually greater than the amount of their 
revenue then was. His next success was his lucid explanation of 
banking and credit, which exhibited — good sense and judg- 
ment. In fact, his t talent was his retention of the most 
perfect and calm sense at a time when all other people lost 
theirs. His liberalism, however, seems to have disgusted even the 
Liberals of that day. He actually was for conferring the rights 
of a French citizen on a Jew. This was by many deemed the 
worst kind of heresy; and a celebrated player of “ tric-trac ” 
used to say, in making “la case du diable,” “Je fais la case de 
l’évéque d’Autun.” ecclesiastic who had gone so far was not 
likely to remain long a bishop. Still, as the Assembly had now 
made bishops elective, and as he was considered an aspirant to the 
Archbishopric of Paris, he thought it his duty to address the electors, 
and deprecate their censure of him as a gambler, by declaring 
that he had only won 30,000 francs in two months! This sensi- 
tiveness to censure seems inconsistent with the general indifference 
of Talleyrand. But Sir H. Bulwer says that it was an innate 
weakness of his. 

A bishop who won 1,200. in two months, who associated with 
Mirabeau, and who spoke in favour of the Jews, was not likely to 
desire or to earn ecclesiastical promotion. Having declined to be 
nominated to the Archbishopric of Paris, he was soon after sus- 

ended from his episcopal functions, and excommunicated by a 
Papal Bull. The immediate consequence was his abandonment of 
the clerical profession. Henceforth the Bishop of Autun was to 
be known as M. de Talleyrand. In the stormy times which fol- 
lowed he was powerful and conspicuous. He and Mirabeau 
together might have turned the course of events. But Mirabeau 
died, and Talleyrand was alone. Alone he might have helped the 
King, if the King had been a man whom any one could safely 
help. But he was not; and Talleyrand had no notion of sacrificing 
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himself for a falling cause or a teeble man. Indeed, there were 
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many things in his career calculated to disgust rather than con- 
ciliate Louis XVI. His inability to do any good at home probably 
induced him to come to England on an unrecognised mission of 
peace, and thus begin his career of diplomacy. He repeated this 
visit in 1792, and was forced to leave England by the Alien Bill 
in 1794. True to his instincts, he ~— the horrors of 
the Reign of Terror by going to the United States; and 
with equal discernment he returned to France when the 
force of the tempest had passed by, and France, under the 
Directory, had subdued Holland and Belgium, He returned to 
charm the citoyens and citoyennes of Paris, as he had charmed the 
courtiers and fine ladies in the days of the monarchy. He became 
Minister of Foreign Affairs under the Directory, united himself 
closely to Barras, supported him in a coup d'état which much 
resembled one later and more famous; when the time came, he 
supported Napoleon and discarded Barras. He helped to subvert 
the Directory, and to concentrate power in the hands of the First 
Consul. He became finally to Napoleon what he had been to 
Louis XVI. On the establishment of the Concordat he obtained 
a Papal brief, relieving him from all excommunication, and 
virtually recognising his status asa layman. He then married a 
lady—Mrs. Grand—-on whose previous history at Calcutta, and on 
whose relations with Sir P. Francis, Sir H. Bulwer is silent. She 
was rather silly, very ignorant, and is said to have asked Sir 
George Robinson how his Man Friday was. Francis, however, 


* denied that she was silly; and the question about [riday may 


have been a pleasantry. 


On Talleyrand’s life after his connexion with ‘Napoleon it is 
unnecessary to dilate. His calmness and sound sense never 
failed him, although the master whose elevation he had 

romoted often failed to profit by them. When, after the 
battle of Friedland, Savary exclaimed—“ If peace is not signed 
in a fortnight, Napoleon will cross the Niemen,” Talleyrand 
replied—* Et & quoi bon passer le Niémen?” When Napoleon 
became bent on the policy of kidnapping Spanish princes, and 
appropriating the Crown, he said, “On s’empare des couronnes; 
on ne les escamote pas.” The same temperate judgment which 
had been opposed to Louis’s impulses was opposed to Napo- 
leon’s. He deprecated the invasion of Russia; he discoun- 
tenanced the system of aggressive wars. He brought down on 
himself tempests of petulant passion. When they were loudest, 
he remained calm, silent, unmoved. When, in one of these moods, 
Napoleon cried out that, if he thought his own death likely, the 
Vice-Grand Elector should not survive him, Talleyrand quietly 
answered that he did “not require that reason for desiring the 
continuance of His Majesty’s lite.” True to his instincts, he did 
not desert the Buonaparte dynasty till it was false to itself. When 
the hour of Napoleon’s jeopardy came, he was again the inevitable 
man of the occasion. He inspired the Allied Sovereigns with the 
resolution which dictated the abdication of the Emperor. He in- 
spired also the happy mot which enchanted Paris, and which the 
Moniteur attributed to the Comte d’Artois :—* Rien n’y est changé, 
si ce n’est qu'il se trouve un Frangais de plus.” The story is too long 
to quote, but those who like to trace the origin of famous sayings 
will be amused by reading pages 292-297 of Vol. 1. Another 
mot had a finesse in it worthy of a man both “ politic” and witty. 
When asked by Louis XVIII. how he had contrived to overturn 
first the Directory and then Buonaparte, he replied, “Je n’ai rien 
fait pour cela, C’est quelque chose d’inexplicable que j'ai en moi, 
et qui porte malheur aux gouvernements qui me négligent.”’ 
Absent at Carlsbad, as was natural, during the Hundred Days, he 
returned after Waterloo, to find the King coldly civil, and to 
return the frigidity of the Court with a lecture on its recent errors, 
which astonished both the King and the Princes. But he was 
still necessary in that unsettled and fermenting state of things. 
With the same cynical but well-timed humour which had in- 
vented for his King the celebrated mot which we have quoted 
above, he now invented for him the heroic determination to die on 
the bridge of Jena, if the Prussians persisted in destroying it. 
After a while, he found that the policy of the Court and its 
habitués was becoming daily more uncongenial to him. He ceased 
to be Minister, and retired with an annual pension of 100,000 
francs, and the office of Great Chamberlain. Here he was 
exposed to affronts which his seasoned callousness prevented him 
from feeling. He remained a passive spectator of political events until 
the Revolution of 1830. He was then again the inevitable man 
of the occasion. How and when and what he advised the Duke 
of Orleans is amusingly told at page 394 of this memoir. His 
support recommended the new réyime to kurope, and he himself 
became Ambassador to England. In this capacity he cemented 
the friendship of the two nations, and contributed to the peace of 
Europe. When he quitted England, he also quitted diplomacy 
and public life. Forgetting the present, he devoted himself to 
recollections of the past, and auticipations of the future. He was 
onxious that his conduct should be approved by posterity and by 
history. He justified the versatility of his professions and 


services. “TI have never,” he said, “kept fealty to any one 


longer then he has himself been loyal to common sense.” To 
enthusiastic and zealous men this will appear but a cold and 
selfish sort of self-defence. But even they may find something 
to admire in the statesman who, if he repudiated enthusiasm, 
yepudiated also cruelty and carnage; who tried to moderate 
Napoleon’s passion for war, and did moderate the Bourbons’ passion 
for revenge. 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH PAINTERS* 


E do not know whether French art at present fal} main, 

tains over our artists the influence which it seemed destin; 
to exercise in 1862. The admirable selection from contemporary 
French painters then exhibited was, it will be remembered, alm: 
as much of a surprise and a lesson, to English people generally 
the converse exhibition of our school to the Parisians of idee 
Speaking broadly, we may say that every one was astonish M 
the taste and skill shown by the French in landscape—a 
of the art which we had been accustomed to consider as somethj 
peculiarly and essentially English. Almost every one was als, 
struck with the grand scale and powerful drawing of which oy 
own recent art furnishes so few eo And even those who 
had studied painting in Paris as well as in London could no 
help feeling, as they crossed from the French Gallery to the 
British, how much our neighbours were freed from ] 
into vulgarity or gaudiness by their more systematic hai 
of study; how much they gained by their less isolate 
methods of practice, without sacrificing individuality of style. 
how much more, in short, they formed a school than our own 
countrymen. Perhaps these impressions, of which the vividnes 
was attested for the next two or three years by the walls of 
the Royal Academy, have not hitherto borne so much fruit 
for us as at first appeared likely. But it was not really to be 
expected that our matured artists, each already known for a style 
of his own, should change their habits and endanger their 
larity ; nor, of course, has one a right to be disappointed that much 
of the impression we have above indicated should have vanished 
from the popular mind when the admirable pictures which created 
it had been withdrawn. We need not, however, despair of im- 
provement in the public taste through the sight of good forei 
models. In course of time, for example, it may perhaps fe 
generally recognised that Frith is an able representative of vulgar 
tlashiness, and Ward of melodramatic display; or even that the 
landscape of Foster, Cooper's cattle, and Herbert’s religious pic- 
tures, with the portraits of Grant, Richmond, and Weigall, are 
by no means the masterpieces for which they are sometimes 
taken. But it is to the younger generation of our artists that 
we must look for those advances in style which are required 
to make our painting—as it was during the eighteenth century— 
the best in Kurope. They have to harmonize our colouring, aud 
to strengthen our command of form; to elevate the English 
school above its pettiness of subject, without impairing its 
appeal to contemporary feeling; to surrender individual crot- 
chets and coterie-reputation to the larger law of intelligi- 
bility to the world, without at the same time lowering the 
standard of art as art. That we have men among us already far 
advanced in these ways of progress, and others who are capable 
of similar advance, we do not doubt. Nor, in spite of the 
dead weight of British Philisiinism, and the prejudice of those 
who judge of art only by rote, or by the fashionable standard, is it 
doubtful that the general public would ultimately unlearn their 
cherished traditions, and welcome such a school as we have 
shadowed out, Even at present there are signs that specious com- 
monplace and fashionable prestige are losing their virtue; and we 
do not despair of seeing the day when spectators and collectors 
will require some better guarantee of excellence than the title of 
an Academician, or the word of a dealer. 

Mr. Hamerton’s present instalment of his studies in French 
contemporary art may meanwhile be of use in familiarizing the 
public with some of the chief painters of the century, and the 
main divisions of the school. Under the guise of a “ Christmas 
book” for the season, brilliant with photographs, and very 
handsomely printed, Mr. Hamerton has given us a lively and ele- 
gant causerie on art, in which short notices of many distinguished 
painters, and anecdotes of their ways, are accompanied by a careful 
estimate of their place in art, and of the wsthetic school to which 
they severally belong. As an Englishman who has himself prac- 
tised painting with ability and devotion, and who has lived much 
in France, Mr. Hamerton has some special qualities which fit him 
for the task he has undertaken, and he undertakes it in a large 
and genial spirit. In the preface he remarks that he “has endea- 
voured to disengage himself as much as possible from national 
partisanship, and to understand the aim of French artists, by 
temporarily entering into the spirit of their various enterprises. 
Let us be assured that these great creeds—Classicism, Roman- 
ticism, Realism, and the artistic creeds of the future, which 
have as yet no formula—are all necessary growths of a living 
art.” In'these words we are reminded of the Comtist school of 
criticism which M. Taine has rendered fashionable in France, and 
which in his hands is so apt to ignore the actual facts, or to 
square them to the Procrustean bed of a striking but essenti- 
ally narrow and imperfect theory. But there is this merit 
in the theory that, though it has its own exclusiveness, it escapes 
the exclusiveness inevitable to those who are partisans of an 
particular school; and Mr. Hamerton’s knowledge and natu 
taste for his subject, which it is not much of a compliment to call 
very superior to M. Taine’s, have enabled him to avoid the errors 
of fact and extravagance of fancy which, in spite of his literary 
ability, have rendered M. ‘laine’s writings on art almost valueless. 

France produced some few painters ot great distinction between 
the Renaissance and the Revolution—Nicholas Poussin in the 


* Contemporary French Painters. An Essay. By P. G, Hamerton 
Pte Sixteen Photographic Illustrations, London: Seeley, Jackson, 
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: 1 style, Le Sueur in the religious, Claude (if France be 
titled to claim him than we are to claim Handel) in land- 
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ape; and, during the last century, Watteau and Greuze, who 
Yifferent points of view represented the lighter sides of 


life—Watteau more or less rendering Versailles and its 
jety, Greuze some art of the sentimentalism of Diderot and 
au. But there is no unity of purpose or force of aim in 
these men and their contemporaries; they neither taught nor 
jyched the mass of mankind. Hence the history of the school 
properly begins with David, who represents the first reaction 
against the frivolity which had ruled in art since the ruinous 
of Louis X1V. This constitutes his merit, and should not 
hg ignored when we comment on the unsatisfactory character of 
the reform he attempted. For the reference of modern life to 
Greek or Roman precedents, which was one short-lived phase 
of the first Revolution, was taken up by David as the one and 
oly groundwork of art, with a sort of fanatical fervour. An 
jishman will not require much argument to prove that, 
eren had the life and literature of the ancients survived in 
any complete shape, it would be utterly absurd to propound 
them seriously as the models on which men are to shape 
themselves in the nineteenth century. And as our knowledge 
of the Greeks and Romans is really limited to a “ fragment 
of fragments,” it is natural that, in spite of the ability and 
devotion of David, Ingres, and others, the classical school should 
have ultimately broken down in France. An interesting sketch 
of its career is given by Mr. Hamerton, whose predilections are 
however 80 thoroughly with other “creeds” in art that, though 
laudably anxious to carry out his programme of impartiality, 
he does not seem to us to do full justice either to David or to 
, or to indicate sufliciently how much of Géréme’s highest 
claims to reputation rests upon the “classical ” foundation. And 
we must express our dissent from Mr. Hamerton’s remarks upon 
the intellectual character of the school. Arrogant dogmatism 
and exclusiveness are neither specially fostered by a “ classical 
culture,” nor in any way pecuiuar to it—facts for the truth of 
which, in relation to art, we refer our author to the French critics 
of the religious and the romantic schools. 

Some pleasant pages on Hamon, Froment, and Gobert—we 

t the omission of Flandrin—lead us to the famous Roman- 
ticists, Géricault (about whose great shipwreck picture we find a 
curious story), Delacroix, Vernet, Delaroche, and Schetler; men 
who, however, differ so much in the aim and quality of their art 
that Mr. Hamerton rightly declines to christen them all by one 
title. The criticisms on Velacroix and Vernet strike us here as 
the best. Delacroix is praised frankly aud genially, but without 
the exaggeration which his very striking, but very unequal, works 
have aroused in some native and some English critics. “ As an artist 
he had true and intense genius, but, wanting constitutional calm, 
had no repose, and so fell short of greatness.” Of the latter he 
says, “Horace Vernet was always in his art a so'dier anda man of 
the world, but neither a poet nor a great artist in the true sense. 
Idoubt very much whether Llorace Vernet has any claim to be 
called an artist at all, if the word is understood to mean a work- 
man who has art {or his object.” Flow many men of repute, if not 
of Vernet’s * prodigious talent,” we have in England on whom we 
wight make the same criticism! It is on the landscapists, how- 
ever, that Mr. Hamerton dwells with most pleasure, and we 
heartily hope that the success of this volume may encourage him 
to the fuller account of their labours which he promises, and which 

thaps no Englishman is so well qualitied to give. Among the 
ew included in the present volume ‘1rvyon is by far his favourite. 
This high estimate Mr. Hamerton rests mainly on ‘Troyon’s mastery 
over the relative value of tones, and the truth with which, in 
every picture, he maintains the pitch or key adopted for it. 
Troyon (the specimen of whose work makes us remark how in- 
finitely better lithographs photograph than line-engravings) con- 
ducts our author to the Bonheurs, Rosa and Augustus, whom, 
though assiyning to them of course a very high place, he judges with 
‘moderation which has not always been exhibited by their English 
. And we must here recommend for special attention 
the excellent pages in which Mr. amerton analyses the secret of 
success in animal painting. 

A short notice of Leopold Robert, and of a little-known but 
very noteworthy auimal designer named Jacque, follows; after 
which Mr. Hamerton gives a more detailed account of that interest- 
ing but anomalous figure in l'reuch art, Decamps. This is one of 
the names which, in his own country, represent a passion of 
citicism or of admiration with which, from the extreme paucity 
of specimens by Decamps in England, we are little tamiliar, After 
an interesting account of his studies and eflorts, and of the 
Peculiar aspect of picturesqueness which Decamps attempted to 
seize, Mr. Hamerton concludes with these words :— 

A genuine manner in art is distinguished from a spurious manner in this 
Way, that it is the natural result of the artist’s effort to express himself—to 
eXpress himself’; that is, the set of powers, and instincts, and aflections 
which constitute his personality. ‘I'he art of Decamps was personal, aud 
i fore tor him it was right; but it might not be right for another... . 

e died in the belief that he had not given his message to the world; but 
> Dae of Senius feel this; no one of great depth ever realized all 

t was in him. Anatomists tell us that, after uttering the longest 
— we have breath for, there still remains in the lungs a reserve of air 
ne we cannot expel ; and so men of yenius, who have said all that they 

ere able to say, have still a reserve of unexpressed ideas, which die with 

) as the reserve of air remains in the chest of a corpse, 


This, like several other passages which we had marked for 
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altogether warrants the belief that Mr. Hamerton may, if he 
chooses, contribute a work of permanent value to the literature of 
art, which in England certainly needs such contributions. Look- 
ing to this, may we suggest that he will do more justice to 
himself if he restrains the digressive and anecdotic spirit which 
is natural to a lively and observant mind? When engaged with 
French art, the reader does not want a discussion upon Mexico, and 
is more than indifferent to the information that few Englishmen 
speak French perfectly, or that the Emperor is a gentleman. A 
good book, like a good statue, is made as much by what is cut 
off from the rough material, as by what is left of it. When the 
material has once been gathered, the first duty of an author 
is what Goethe used to insist upon as “self-renunciation.” Beau- 
tifully decorated, and excellent as a Christmas causerie, we have 
here too much of a “talk about French artists,” as the author 
names it, for a lasting or a powerful effect. Compared, however, 
with much that passes for literature, Mr. Hamerton is indeed en- 
titled to praise for his forbearance from the licences of easy and 
conversational writing. It is the felicity of style and freshness of 
thought which he not unfrequently reaches, that make us feel 
his capacity for work of a higher and a more enduring character. 


SIR CHARLES BARKY.* 


G REAT credit is due to the son of Sir Charles Barry for the 
rood sense and moderation with which he has executed the 
difficult task of writing his father’s life. To maintain the golden 
mean between indiscriminate panegyric on the one hand, and 
a maudlin delicacy in rendering the due tribute of praise aud 
honour on the other, is in itself no slight achievement. In some 
respects we might have preferred to see the work entrusted to the 
hands of a professional architect. But what we might have gained 
thereby in regard to critical discrimination ‘of the architect's 
powers or achievements might have been counterbalanced by a less 
intimate and lifelike portraiture of the man himself. Sir Charles 
Barry’s works, after all, are too well known and have been too 
thoroughly canvassed to require any totally new or exhaustive 
criticism. He was himself too little conscious of abstract princi- 
ples or philosophic views to be willingly set up as an oracle of 
art. He was the last man to found a school of architecture or to 
enunciate sounding dogmas on the wsthetics of his profession. ‘The 
whole bent of his mind was practical. The rules by which he 
worked were those of intuitive feeling rather than of an organic 
method of art. He probably never enunciated a theory in his life. 
We are not aware that he ever published a line. No one ever 
got him to open his mouth in a lecture or of a professional 
kind. It is by the buildings he reared that he will be known. And 
these are the embodiments of his moral nature no less than of his 
constructive skill. His simplicity of character is seen in the 
lainness and unity of his designs. His love of truth led to his 
Conan of a sham window, a masked buttress, or an illusive fagade. 
His courage, strength of will, and singleness of aim shine visibly 
in his resolute grappiing with difliculties, and his quiet unflinching 
subordination of means to ends. ‘lhe man and his work through- 
out are one—sound, genuine, practical, and instinct with truth. 
Charles Barry was one of those whose rise in life is the gradual 
result of sheer hard-working improvement of good inherent pene 
of mind and character. He owed nothing to advantages of birth, 
and but little to those of education, He was the fourth son of a 
London stationer of fair position and means. Neither in his home 
life, nor in the commonplace schools in which he was brought up, 
was there anything to foster high aspirations of any kind, or to lay 
the groundwork of artistic training in any sense. All he could 
get from the wholesome, though humdrum, atmosphere of home 
were habits of regularity, uprightness, and attention to busi- 
ness—qualities which would go far towards making up one 
side of his future professional character, while they would tend 
to supply a —— corrective to what might otherwise have been 
an unreal and enthusiastic temperament. From school he carried 
away little beyond a superficial knowledge of Knglich, a fair pro- 
ficiency in arithmetic, and, at all events, a beautilul handwriting. 
Uis was by no means that heaven-born genius which takes the 
heavens of art by storm. He climbed to eminence by the steady 
conscientious culture of sound natural abilities. From the first, his 
most strongly marked talent was for drawing; and the dull period of 
his “ articles” was enlivened by the indulgence of a taste both for 
landscape and for caricature, as a kind of artistic byplay to the 
more prosaic work of surveying, valuing, and “ taking quantities.” 
lle early strove, however, te soar above the semi-mechanical 
drudgery of the office. At the age of seventeen he tigued in the 
architectural department of the Royal Academy, in the year 1812, 
with a drawing of the interior of Westminsier Hall—the key- 
note, as his biogiapher affectionately delights to point out, to his 
greatest work in atter days. It was, however, to classic archi- 
tecture that the studies of his earliest years were habitually directed. 
The days of his pupilage coincided with the culminating point of 
that movement which expired with the National Gallery aud the 
London University, the last literary monuments of which were 
Stuart and Rivett’s “ Athens,” and Taylor and Cresy’s “ Rome.” 
Like all the young men of his profession at that time, Barry de\ oted 
the three years of his tour abroad in the main to the study of the 
architecture of Rome and Greece in. their native seats,  Lroim 


* The Life and Works of Sir Charles Barry, R.A. FBS. &e. §e. By 
the Rey. Alfred Barry, D.D., Principal of Cheltenham College. London > 


anscription, is well and thoughtiully pat, and we think the book 
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Egypt, however, during the same tour, he brought back impres- 
sions of grandeur and systematic arrangement which had a decided 
influence upon his mind in after life. iis plans and sketches of 
the mighty monuments then little known in this country were 
highly appreciated here, and, with the associations he had formed 
as a young man of promise abroad, opened to him the doors 
of many circles of distinction and intluence, including those 
of House. It was above all in the study of the 
palaces and churches of Italy that his architectural principles 
found their most active development, and it was in the appli- 
cation of these types to the wants and purposes of modern life 
that his first successes in design were achieved. His attempts 
to meet the dawning taste for Gothic in church construction, 
as at Manchester and Brighton—albeit no worse than other 
monstrosities of the time in that style—served as butts for his 
laughter in later days. After all, it remains a question whether, 
of all his works, that which first gave him celobrity—the Tra- 
vellers’ Club—is not the best and most characteristic. His 
design for that building was adopted in the year 1829. The prin- 
ciples of simplicity, compactness, and careful finish embodied here, 
together with the ruling features of disposition and even of detail, 
continue to make themselves seen in his later and more extensive 
works, such as the Reform Club, the Manchester Athenzeum, and 
Bridgewater House. The originality of these creations of his has 
been unfairly called in question. Apart from the general spirit 
of the noble palatial architecture of Italy, there is but little that 
he drew directly from foreign sources. Few English designers 
have shown greater inventiveness or freedom in detail, with more 
fertile powers of adaptation. As Mr. Digby Wyatt has conclu- 
sively pointed out, there is but the most superficial resemblance 
between the Travellers’ and Raffaelle’s Pandolfini palace, or be- 
tween the Reform and the Farnese. These varieties of his Italian 
style, together with the new wing at Trentham, belong to what 
his biographer lays down as Barry’s “first manner.” DBridgewater 
House, which he simplified from a more ornute and costly design, 
is referred to his second manner. It was, we believe, of all his 
Italian creations, the one he most fondly cherished. In plan and 
general arrangement it follows perhaps too closely the type of the 
club-house to justify the high approval passed upon it in Mr. 
Kerr’s English Gentleman's House. Undue space and prominence 
is given to the empty central court or hall, while the staircase, in- 
visible on entering, forms a subordinate feature under cover of the 
arcade. This arrangement, which is stated in his Life to have been 
an afterthought, is by no means a happy one. Few can avoid being 
struck with the comparative grandeur and fulness of the interior 
of Stafford House. In the richness of ornamental detail is to be 
traced the architect's habituation to minute Gothic work in the 
New Palace at Westminster. The lighting of the picture- 
gallery is an instance of a defect but too common in his efforts at 
“ie ie iginal desi d scale was that for th 
arry’s ori esign on a e was that for the 
Town Hall at Halifax. In his we © chugs his third and 
inal manner. It is marked by the broken line of the cornice, as 
well as by the bold columnar structure of each fagade pointing toa 
study of recent Parisian architecture. The high mansarde roof has 
been added by hisson. The most striking feature of all is that of the 
tower and spire, placed at one angle, in analogy with the Victoria 
Tower. This spire is of distinctly Gothic outline, enriched with Re- 
naissance details. The stages into which it is broken, giving at a 
distance the eflect of its being stuck through so many level plat- 
forms, cannot be considered happy. In this series of works, if 
we are unable to point to any progressive grandeur of de- 
sign, there is much to illustrate both the growth of art in 
this country, and the rapid emancipation from conventional 
rules and rigidity of style, as well as the practical and plastic 
nature of the artist's mind. As we have already implied, 
Sir Charles Barry's talent lay not so much in creation as in 
adaptation. It was perhaps most characteristically shown in 
the long series of buildings of an earlier date which he was 
employed to restore, er to adapt to modern p s and tastes. 
He could never, we are told, enter any edifice but his brain and 
pencil were at once busy with ideas for improving or supple- 
menting it. His conversions and additions at the Board of ‘Trade, 
Highclere, Trentham, Shrubland, Cliefden, and a host of other 
oflices and mansions, attest his constructional tact, and his skill 
in bringing about unity and convenience where all seemed a dis- 
jointed and hopeless chaos of materials. In architectural garden- 
ing, again, he felt himself to be particularly strong. The glories 
of Shrubland, Trentham, Duncombe Park, and Harewood House 
show to what perfection he had cultivated the feeling for land- 
scape arrangement which he had evinced, as barely a youth, in the 
instance of Mr. Attree’s tasteful villa in Brighton Park. The 
well-executed series of woodcuts which accompanies Dr. ’s 
pages enables the eye to follow clearly the unfolding of the artist’s 
mind, and lends a new interest to the narrative of his untiring 
toil. 

It is, above all, in the greatest of his works that we trace the 
effect of difficulties in bringing out Sir Charles Barry’s latent 
genius and the native depth of his resources. Never probably 
had architect to labour under trammels so narrow and so galling. 
What have been mest unsparingly fixed upon us the worst faults 
of the New Palace at Westminster resolve themselves, on an im- 
partial review, into-little more than the iron conditions under which 
the architect had to labour from the first. Neither the choice of 
site nor of level was in any sense his. The lofty and noble 
elevation he would gladly have given was out of the question, It 


would have left the Abbey and the Hall buried in a hole, The 
space at his command—a narrow strip wedged in between the x} 
margin on the east, the Hall, the Law Courts, and Parliament § ~~ 
on the west—almost dictated the long unbroken line of fe 
the monotony of which has naturally met with so much disfayo 
The choice of styles was limited to the Gothic and the Elizabeth > 
and the latter being set aside as the hybrid of a fancify = 
transient taste, there was nothing for it but to reconcile someho 
the exigencies of such a site with the laws of a style which rd 
pends for its effect upon variety, irregularity, and picturesque frog. 
dom. Not an inch of space could well be spared. Instead of th, 
architect being free to embody, in a vast independent design his 
ideas of what befitted the seat of a nation’s Legislature thes 
was not much for him todo but to clothe in Gothic detail the 
utilitarian structure which had to roof over a given e. No 
wonder that the general result was the shell of a gigantic facto 
breaking out into a fretwork of medieval ornament, Ta. 
wards the open vault of the sky alone did there 
the slightest semblance of an outlet for the imagination 
to expand. But even there the spirit of Mr. Hume frowned 
down upon the upward aspirations of the architect, Sti 
it is in the manifold and varied lines which lead the 
heavenwards, away from the river level, in the bold contrast ‘of 
tower with spire, and in the picturesque grouping of the whole 
against the sky, that the real power of the design is seen, The 
architect, it is known, had carefully studied and calculated the 
effect of his work at a distance. And few even of those who, on 
a nearer and microscopic view, speak of it as a “ mouldering toy,” 
will refuse it a place among the most successful of public under- 
takings in modern times. Of the interior defects, and they are 
undeniably manifold, many were forced upon the architect by the 
quackery of Dr. Reid, the caprice of Committees, and the d - 
simony of the House. As regards the unsparing fire of complaint 
now turned upon the Commous Chamber itself, it is most unfair of 
all to make Barry the scapegoat. The number of seats was rigid] 
fixed by the House. It was not his notion of acoustics that substi- 
tuted for a wooden floor a ventilating framework of metal, covered 
with a fibrous and deadening material. It is doubtful whether the 
lowering of the ceiling at the expense of the windows has really 
improved the hearing. The closeness and gloom which m- 
doubtedly pervade the whole interior, more especially the corri- 
dors and passages, were hardly to be avoided under the conditions 
of style. The mean and meagre termination of the Victoria 
Tower is a witness to the cheeseparing policy of the House. Sir 
Charles had always dreamt of one of those soaring spiral struc- 
tures in which his soul delighted. The central spire or dome, 
it is true, sprang out of Dr. Reid’s requirements, and not out 
of the architect’s original fancy, and it might have been made 
a grander and more effective feature in the general mass. Any- 
how it is not on Barry’s soul that we are to lay the guilt of what 
is now being carried out in New Palace Yard, the commonplace 
lengths of railing with their dwindling row of unsightly piers, or the 
lumpy cloister or arcade which is cyclopean enough to carry all the 
four stories that it now seems to down and deface, but which 
has nothing to do but todarken and to hide the range of buildings 
behind, We can but mourn over the mingled shabbiness and bad 
taste which leaves Barry’s work shorn of the appropriate finish 
which he had contemplated in the handsome screen and gate of 
honour, bearing the Prince Consort’s name, figured in the wood- 
cut in the present volume. This was to have flanked in a worthy 
manner his noblest work, the Victoria Tower. An injustice 1s 
here done to the memory of the architect even more sore than 
that paltry and pettifogging treatment of his pecuniary claims 
the record of which must ever disgrace the Government that 
could so deal with a public servant. Dr. Barry’s narrative 
of these transactions is marked throughout by the same dig- 
nity and calmness with which his father dealt for years 
with the vexatious and humiliating topic. Among the causes 
that cut short Sir Charles’s life, besides the wear and tear 
of indefatigable toil, but a minor share after all was held by 
thoughts of the wretched pittance grudgingly doled out to ve 
compared with the general spirit of jealousy, indifference, or 
obstructiveness against which he had to wage an unequal war. 
Dr. Barry’s work was in print before the time when Mr. Edward 
Pugin first’ put forth, on behalf of his late father, the claims which 
have since formed the subject of much sharp controveray. He 
has not thought it necessary to modify in consequence the passage 
in which he briefly adverted to the relation that existed between 
Sir Charles and Mr. Pugin. With the facts and arguments on 
either side thus far at our command, we cannot do otherwise than 
endorse his resolution. Neither in the evidence adduced by Mr. 
E. Pugin, nor in the temper which he has thrown into his state- 
ment of it, can we recognise any call upon Sir Charles Bay's 
representative to assume a more apologetic attitude. We 
expected, indeed, a pamphlet in which Mr. Edward Pugin had 
advertised sundry letters from Sir Charles to his father, the pub- 
lication of which has, we understand, been arrested by a on 
the side of Sir Charles’s family. In the absence of addi- 
tional materials we can only suspend our final judgment. It must 
be to the interest of all parties that such a prohibition should be 
removed. As the case now rests, we have before us the express 
statement of Mr. A. W. Pugin himself, in a letter to the Builder 
in the year 1845, that his occupation was ‘simply to a 
carrying out practically Mr. Barry’s own designs and views 10 
respects.” Nor do we see reason to doubt Mr. Ferrey's record 


| of Pugin’s admission to him, that at the time in question he was 
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nt to draw up and execute a design upon the scale in 
ce whole bent of Pugin’s genius a > variance with 
{ jeading principle of Barry’s design. Pugin was all for irregular 
god picturesque etfects—for — rather than the symmetrical 
ad ced arrangement of plan and elevation. ‘lo put him for- 
as the designer of Barry’s river front would be enough to 
gake him stir in is grave. Pugin’s real services in detail were 
jefinite and invaluable. The entire building, especially inside, is 
marked by his fancy, his learning, and his inexhaustible energy of 
work. No one, we believe, was more alive than Barry himself to 
js great merit, or more open and warm in recognition of what 
yas his due. ‘The intercourse between the two friends and co- 
gijutors continued unbroken unto death. It is to be hoped that 
the effect of a calm and unbiassed judgment upon their respective 
aims will be to bring about peace over their ashes, 


NOVELS PROPER AND IMPROPER.* 


we were looking for a novel adapted for use in families, we 
should naturally be attracted by such a title as Aunt Betsy's 
Training; and we should find upon perusal that the character of 
the book answered the expectation created by its name. It is 
highly moral, moderately religious, and feebly interesting. We 
gust, indeed, complain that Aunt Betsy occupies very few pages 
of the book, and has almost nothing to do with the progress of the 
; 80 that a careless reader might possibly reach the end of 
this novel in three volumes without being able to explain who 
Aunt Betsy was, or what she trained. "We can perceive, however, 
that, like some directors of public companies, she gives an air of 
ctability to the concern, although interfering but slightly in 
the working of it. The first chapter introduces to us Dora Munro, 
a governess, and Margaret de la Hyde, a pupil; and it might 
reasonably be anticipated that one or other of these personages 
would exemplify in succeeding chapters the lessons of conduct 
which she had received from a venerable female relative. But 
this anticipation would be disappointed. Towards the end of the 
first volume we learn that it was Margaret’s father who had 
an Aunt Betsy, and that by her training he became a gene- 
nl, a K.C.B., and a marquis. The training was as simple 
as efficacious, seeing that it consisted only in exhibiting an- 
cient family portraits, and “relating the ancient glories of 
the name” of De la Hyde. Her nephew, Robert, went into the 
amy and embarked with his regiment for foreign service; while 
his aunt, “with Spartan-like firmness, applauded the deter- 
nination, although she knew that it would in all probability 
separate her for ever in this world from her idol.” e cannot 
quite understand how this excellent old lady, appreciating so 
correctly as she appears to have done the probabilities of events 
and the effect of time, should nevertheless have the presumption 
to continue to exist, although in a vague and shadowy condition, 
until her nephew's daughter's children are almost grown up. The 
nephew, having taken leave of his aunt, embarked for the scene of 
his military duties, and “devoted every thought and energy to his 
ession ” with such success that, being in one page a subaltern, 
e raises himself in the next, “ by signal victories,” to the peerage; 
and thus, besides enjoying the gratitude of his country, he is able 
to associate on equal terms with the other characters in the story. 
If Aunt Betsy's Training may be considered as an easy and ex- 
peditious way of making peers, it should be recommended as likely 
to be useful to many modern novelists. Besides her military 
nephew, she had a niece who, by her beauty, became a countess, 
id who left a son to become a principal character in the story. 
His title is Earl of Torridon; and the attentive reader will have 
cogs that he must be nephew to “General the Most 
oble Marquis de la Hyde,” who has returned from the scene 
of his signal victories to England. The Earl of Torridon 
has been jilted by a daughter of the Duke of Alloa, who 
prefers the middle-aged and wealthy Duke of Morton to 
the young and needy Karl. The Marquis and the Earl are 
sitting together at breakfast. The Earl has been driven by 
Lady Alice’s cruelty to gambling, and has lost a large sum of 
money, which he cannot pay. The Marquis relieves his nephew's 
distress by paying the debt, and, as he continues moody and inert, 
he rouses his ambition by a grand speech. It is delightful to 
watch the novelist who has created a duke or marquis, and feels it 
Necessary to make him talk :-— 
I return in a few months to India, where I shall lead our victorious soldiers 
against provinces at present scarcely acquainted with the name of English- 
men; while on other portions of that vast Empire, where thousands now 
tremble for life and liberty on a despot’s nod, I will bestow the blessing of 
and peace. 
The Marquis requires an assistant in his mighty enterprises, and 
i order to obtain one whose interest shall be Inked with his, he 
Proposes to the Earl to marry his daughter, who is only fourteen 
years old, and to accompany him to India, leaving his wife to 
complete her education in England. The Earl is rather startled 
at this strange proposal, which he thinks hardly fair to the young 
lady, but he hes made up his own mind that he is ill, and 
must soon die, and therefore he concludes that the marriage can 
make little difference to either party to it. Then the Marquis 
proceeds to impart the plan to his daughter, and she supposes that 
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he is going to chide her for differing from her schoolmistress as 
to the propriety of having out a tooth. She submits to her 
father’s pleasure when explained. The marriage is solemnized, 
and the wedded pair travel to Scotland. The description of their 
journey helps to fill the second volume. 

We have seen the Marquis’s heroic style, and here is an ex- 
ample of his familiar conversation. He has received a command 
to visit the Sovereign which inconveniently disturbs his arrange- 
ments :— 

It is most provoking, truly ; but it cannot be hel: “if I m 
out,” as an mine used jocularly things 
went crooked with him, 

The notion of this great warrior and statesman, the conqueror 
and civilizer of the indies, crying his eyes out, is so absurd that 
we almost suppose for the moment that the author is creating 
a burlesque ent But it appears that he is not joking. 
This is his conception of the demeanour of General the Most 
Noble Marquis de la Hyde, K.C.B., when he has sheathed his 
victorious sword and wiped his beneficent pen, and talks easily 
with his nephew and son-in-law and his daughter. We must 
confess that our idea of how they do things in aristocratic circles 
has been considerably modified under a course of Aunt Betsy's 
Training. Let us listen for one moment to the Duke of Alloa, 
whose eldest son, the Marquis of Coombe, remains unmarried, 
Wonne Fanny’s boys, as the Duke remarks, a squeak for the title.’ 

e should have thought, until better instructed, that a more 
undukely remark could not be made. But, to return to the story, 
the Earl of Torridon goes to India with his uncle, and during his 
absence his wife grows and improves so much that on his 
return he does not recognise her. Meeting her under an as- 
sumed name in society in London, he makes love to her. 
Then he meets her under her real name, and finds himself 
in an awkward scrape. His exploits in India are in worth 
sequence to his uncle’s, whom he also imitates in his talk. e 
tells a friend who invites him to dinner that “he feels disposed 
to astonish the viands” at his table. We are told that he had 
now become “ a very distinguished-looking man,” and the author 
doubtless supposes that he speaks in a very distinguished-sounding 
way. He hears at dinner the praises of the lady who afterwards 
turns out to be his wife. She is beautiful, accomplished, and 
unaffected. She knows Italian well enough to understand the 
opera of Norma, and she does not pretend to dislike the ballet, 
but, on the contrary, declares that she considers it the poetry of 
motion. This author somewhere says that one of the characters 
of the story says something funny, without telling us what the 
funny thing was. It would perhaps have been advisable to carry 
the same plan of writing further. “Here,” it might, for example, 
have been said, “the distinguished officer expressed himself in a 
very distinguished way.” Or, “Here, this intelligent and un- 
affected girl spoke in an intelligent and unaffected manner.” Bu 
unhappily, this compendious method would not produce a nov 
in three volumes. The Earl of Torridon, baving offended his. 
wife, who refuses to live with him, goes back to India. On his 
return, the steamer in which he crosses from France to England is 
wrecked, and he is cast almost lifeless at his wife’s feet. Here- 
upon she forgives him, and the story draws towards its close. 
There are, however, many other characters who do not seem to 
be reached even remotely and collaterally by “Aunt Betsy's 
Training.” There is a lady who lives in a villa at St. John’s 
Wood, and whom we had wrongly suspected of a tendency to do 
or say something unsuitable to the general propriety of this novel. 
But the suspicion was unfounded and unjust, for, although the 
lady does live in the locality mentioned, she lives under the pro- 
tection of a gentleman who has deceived her into the belief that 
she is his wife. 

The character of this novel has been indicated by the author 
in a passage where it is said that the heroine, Margaret, was 
unusually childish at fourteen years of age, which was paay 
owing to her having a separate bedroom at school, “ which pre- 
vented her hearing those demoralizing tales that school-girls 
delight in telling each other at night.” This, let us say emphati- 
cally, is not a demoralizing tale; for Margaret was a girl, 
and minded her book both at school and afterwards, under a 
governess whose authority, being married, she might have resisted. 
She took lessons patiently under many masters, and her reward 
was that she grew beautiful, elegant, and accomplished, being, as 
appears, faultless, unless it be a fault to be rather fond of con- 
templating her own face and figure in a mirror. This is not 
one of those stories which, as the author goes on to say, 
emanating, in the first instance, as they generally do, from some young 
nursemaid, or lady’s-maid, prepare the mind for intrigues and elopements ; 
or if no opportunity for such affair is presented, they often bear fruit in the 


bold, forward, contident manners in which so many young ladies of Young 


England at the present delight. 

It is, on the contrary, a story replete with sentiments as remote 
from intrigues and elopements as a marquis’s daughter is from 
a nursemaid or lady’s-maid. Let us hear, for example, Mrs. 
Clifton, formerly Dora Munro, rejecting an offer of marriage :— 

I must beg you clearly to understand that a second marriage is an impos- 
sibility for me ; humbly trusting, as I do, that the union with my beloved 
Harry, so soon cut short on earth, may be renewed, not for time, but for 
eternity, in heaven. 

It is, perhaps, surprising that so beautiful a sentiment should 
“emanate” from a person who had been a governess, and, as we 
learn from a previous chapter, “ was not actually in society.” But 


then it is to be remembered that Miss Munro been governess 
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to the danghter of a duke, and had been treated as one of the 
duke’s family, and was married from the duke’s house to a handsome 
and intellectual clergyman, with large expressive brown eyes that 
seemed to read the very thoughts of those with whom he con- 
versed. It is a pity that the author should have caused this 
imposing clerical personage to be knocked on the head and killed 
in the middle of the tirst volume. Our feelings are so shocked by 
the vulgar murder of Mr. Clifton, that even the beautiful senti- 
ments which “ emanate” from his widow hardly sutiice to soothe 
them. But whatever defects may exist in the conduct of the 
story, the concluding chapter is, we think, faultless. ‘The Earl of 
Torridon and his Countess have been reconciled from the time 
when she saw him so hardly escape from drowning. They are 
living together at Fontaine Abbey, and their child, Lady Mar- 
garet Ehzabeth Dora Lucy Vaughan is about to be christened :—- 

A large and fashionable party was assembled, comprising, among other 

guests, the Duke and Duchess of Alloa, the Viscount and Viscountess 
Beltield, Lord James and Lady Fanny Druse, Mr. and Mrs, Vernon, and 
Mrs, Clifton, 
The last-named lady appears to be now “actually in society,” 
and the author kindly traces for us the progress of a life which 
seems happily to combine temporal and spiritual advantages. 
Religion, according to a large class of modern novelists, has 
fieed itself from those trials and troubles which were sup- 
posed in ancient times to await its votaries. Professors of reli- 
gion were at one time taught not to marvel if the world 
hated them, but we should marvel very much if the world 
hated a pretty, young, and well-dressed widow with a sufli- 
cient income and a choice of residences at the houses of a 
duchess, a marchioness, a viscountess, and three untitled ladies 
of wealth and good position in society. ler only disappoint- 
ment in after years seems to have been that her son, afte: 
taking a very high degree at College, refused to enter the Church, 
preferring the Bar, and soon afterwards obtained a seat in Parlia- 
ment, where a succes:ful career is confidently predicted for him. 
He is acknowledged heir to a fortune, and it is thought likely that 
he will marry a duke’s daughter. ‘The author, after thus tracing 
the history of Mrs. Clifton and her son, proceeds to state that that 
lady had tound in Divine Providence “a husband to the widow, 
and a father to the fatherless,” and the statement is incontroverti- 
ble. Unfortunately in actual life people are seldom able to 
make such a good thing of their religion; but perhaps, under 
Aunt Betsy’s Training, we may all of us go to heaven in the best 
company. 

‘The six young ladies who were sent to the Matrimonial Vanity 
Fair were prepared for it by training very ditlerent from that of 
Aunt Betsy. The novel now before us contains no religion, either 
rose-coloured or of any other complexion, and the reader whu has 
hitherto been fed upon milk aud water must now prepare to be 
dosed with strong coarse spirit. The novels of our day seem for 
the most part to divide themselves into two classes, the inane and 
the violently disagreeable. The one ciass presents pictures of 
life which are ludicrously ideal, while the other class aims ata 
painful and almost horrible reality. We have been speaking 
of a girl who was good and minded her lessons, and married 
an earl, and now we have to speak of a woman of powerful 
intellect and passion who murdered an ignoble paramour. We 
could not select more perfect types of the proper and im- 
proper novel, and it is diflicult to say which of these classes 
makes the harder reading. It must be owned, however, that the 
first two of the volumes before us have considerable merit, though 
the third is simply disgusting. As the novel is unusually long, the 
objectionable scenes might advantageously have been omitted ; and 
if the author could have avoided using such abominable words as 
“‘splendacious” and “ uniquest,” and, in general, could write 
good plain English, the result would have been a creditable 
-production, ‘There is undeniable power in the introductory sketch 
of Mr, Featherstone, a gentleman of old family in Lancashire, and 
his three nieces, one of whom, Miss Charlotte Clanbrassey, 
determines, in spite of her uncle’s opposition, to marry Mr. Marry- 
nett, a rich but vulgar merchant ot Liverpool, and a widower. 
Another niece, Philippina, meets at Paris an adventurer who pre- 
tends to be a Hungarian Count, and marries him. The third 
niece, Rosanna, remains unmarried, aud her fate is recorded in the 
last volume. The reasons which determine Miss Charlotte to 
accept Mr. Marrynett’s offer are stated with great simplicity, and 
it is needless to say that they are not such reasons as would have 
satistied the conscience of our former friend, Miss Dora Munro. 
But then this lady, although a governess, met with a husband who 
had large expressive brown eyes, and also a living, and the patro- 
aage of aduke; and it is to be feared that in the actual world 
portionless girls cannot calculate on finding equally desirable 
settlements. The foundation of Mr. Marrynett’s fortune was the 
money he derived from his first wile’s father, who had 
been a marine store dealer, and was transported for receiving 
stolen goods. There is a daughter of the first marriage, who 
receives full measure of the proverbial unkindness of a step- 
mother; and there are six daughters of the second marriage, who 
under the training of their aunt the Countess de la Mazurka, as 
she is pleased to style herself, are preparing for the matrimonial 
market. The Frenchified English of this Countess is. very well 
done, but perhaps it is rather overdone considering that she was 
yrown up before she went to Paris. Mr. Marrynett’s speeches on 
public occasions are good samples of the style of an uneducated 
purse-proud Eng ishwan. The marriage of Charlotte Clanbrassey 


with Myr. Marrynett produced unhappiness. The marriage of 


Philippina was no marriage at all, since she was separated 

and nobody whether he was living or 
life of the unmarried Rosanna ended in dishonour and gj 
The effect which such a story leaves upon the mind is anythi i 
hut pleasant; and if novels of the first class cannot dy y mi 
people any good, we should say that novels of the second ela? 
would certainly do them harm. It seems that, if we require force 
we must abandon purity: and if we are dissatistied with the Piai, 
sian wiles of the Countess de la Mazurka, we must be coutent t, 
see girls handed over to the training of Aunt Betsy, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS.—No. III. 


OLDEN THOUGHTS from Golder Fountains (Warne) is 

an aflected title, of which we do not profess to have t 
the meaning. This book follows the well-worn, but always 
successful, type of an irregular colléction of small pieces of every 
age of poetry, and these scattered fragments are tied together by s 
link which is often imaginary. In this case the vague epithe: 
“golden” is sulliciently, or insufficiently, explanatory. For her 
we have religious and serious extracts—some in verse, some jy 
prose; some by old Elizabethan poets, some by very modern Dis. 
senting preachers. The result is what is called a good book, or 
what we once heard an old lady call a “ duty book”; that ig, 
ornamental piece of religious furniture. We say this because the 
spiritual digestion which can with equal ease assimilate Keble ang 
Matthew Henry, Quarles and Miss Rossetti, Bunyan and Mr, 
Browning, must be somewhat that of an ostrich; the food must 
be taken, not for its flavour, but for its mass. The fact is there js 
a good deal of what is charged against the poor Papist a: 
formalism, or against the poor heathen as fetishism, in our Pro 
testant reading of good books. To read “ good books” without the 
slightest attention to their contents is with us much the same as 
the Buddhist prayer-grinding machine. And while this is s, 
good books will be multiplied. In this volume there has been 
much taste and labour bestowed in collecting the specimens; and 
they are illustrated with landscape vignettes, generally by Dalziel, 
and Mr. Houghton’s and Mr. Pinwell’s figure-sketches, of which 
the style is well known. Both letterpress and cuts are printed in 
a light sepia tint, which we suppose has reference to the drab- 
coloured and sober style of the contents. 

Masterpieces of Italian Art (Bell and Daldy). We have already 
spoken of the particular line which these enterprising publishers 
aim to illustrate with so much completeness. ‘This is a hand- 
some volume, and by way of memoranda in the study of ant 
has an historical vaiue. It goes over the ground so fully illus- 
trated by the publications of the Arundel Society, but without 
that additional aid to the recollections of early Italian painting 
which only colour can supply. Here the great masterpieces of 
Christian art are given in photograph ; but the photographs are 
only from drawings and engravings In the case of early works 
such as those of Giotto and Fra Angelico, photography is very in- 
adequate even to suggest the originals; while, coming down later, 
the Morghen engravings after Ratfwelle are fairly and successfully 
“ rendered,” as they say, by this process. ‘The collection is rather too 
discursive. From Cimabue to eennkities is a range too vast to 
compress in this way; and we should have been more satistied 
with a less ambitious design than that of illustrating “ Italian art” 
in two dozen specimens, from so many schools, and representing 
so many phases of religious faith and artistic method. Butof 
such glorious pictures we can never be too often reminded; and 
this volume has the merit of supplying in an_ accessible form 
recollections of some of the greatest works of human genius. 
Short biographies from the usual sources increase the uselulnes 
of the collection. Keepsake (Warne) good, bold set of child 

Aunt Louisa’s Keepsa arne). A set 's 
stories. The goodness is in the stories; the boldness in the solid 
oil-coloured prints. The youthful mind, or eye, affects positive 
colours, and in this volume we have good drawing as well as strong 
masses of paint. 

Cassell’s Penny Readings. We are not sure that we know what 
Penny Readings are, or whether a congregation is ever got to 
gether at a penny a-head to listen to the excellent curate spouting 
elegant extracts to his flock. But as Florilegia, or Anthologies, 
or Commonplace Books will never cease, we may be grateful to 
Mr. Hood for a large bundle of famous stories, poems, and purple 
patches generally, from authors of every variety. It will be # 
useful in the way of suggestion to boy readers as in the lecture- 
hall. 


It would take more time and more theory-spinning than we ca 
afford in this place to say, or to guess, why real art principles and 
an innate sense of colour come naturally to certain races, @ 
that others can only learn them like a dead language. In Chins 
and India people think spontaneously in right colour and form; 
here we only translate and compose and imitate. The difference 
is as between poetry and a prize-poem. Mr. Fergusson tells us 
that the Turanian stock takes to art naturally, and that the Arya 
takes to it, if at all, unnaturally—which explanation is vey 
valuable, and would be more so if it explained, as well as 
announces, the problem. Mr. Owen Jones, not for the first time, has 
brought out in an accessible form the skill—or, rather, the natt 
faculty in art—which the Chinese have, in his Examples of Chinese 
Ornament (S. and T. Gilbert). These are selected from 
china vases, bottles, and beakers from South Randngeny and they 
are, it is needless to say, selected with great ju gment and re- 
search. We mention the book in this place, because it comes to 
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gagilt-book, but it really is a standard work. And its value to | leading joke a suggestion of the coming Ecclesiazusm— the 
thove in decoration, and as a manual for art schools, and in | Person in Parliament; Chairing the Member.” And a Person 
that technological course fur the British workman which is always | sulticiently charming to unite all suffrages. And above and beyond 
ing but never comes, can only be appreciated by those who | all is the very coryphaus of almanacs, the British Almanac and 
jpow our deficiencies. ‘The examples are mostly from ancient ob- | Companion, one of the most useful of compilations, and fairly 
jets for, as is well known, since China and India have had to | superseding the cumbrous, and always late, Annual Reyister. 
4 with Kuropean barbarism, the indigenous taste has been wholly | Tunis, too, is recommended as having been originally planned and 
jmupted. Speaking of corruptions, we wish Mr. Jones would be | published by Charles Knight, the great almanac reformer. ‘There 
enough not to corrupt the Euglish tongue by such a verb as | is one almanac, Hannay and Dietrichsen’s—which, however, is 
itp juxtapose.” published by Mr. Cleaver—quite simplex munditiis, which disdains 
Three diminutive little quartos of a very mignen and graceful | all elegauce of type, binding, and scenic effect, and is proud in 
. ook are accredited by the name of Strahan as publisher:—1. | the poverty of a paper cover, but which has, what otkers 
“ Esop's Fables, most skilfully illustrated by, among those of other | have not, much information and many facts about the British 
t pm atists, such a pencilas Wolt’s. 2. The Washerwoman’s Foundling, | colonies. Not that the ancient race of almanacs is extinct. 
of ways by Mr. Gilbert. 3. Edwin's Fairing, by Mr. Edward Monro, a | There has always been a little, or perhaps not a little, crypto- 
Overy dergyman, deceased we think, who had a great reputation for | paganism in all our modern civilization; the old gods die hard. 
: er bys knowing how to write and talk to boys. And here we have Zadkiel’s Almanac (Berger), Old Moore (Roberts), 
Splthet Mra, Austin’s translation of 7'he Story Without an End was a| and the Wonderful Almanac (Kent)—three forms of the trip 
— favourite with children some twenty years ago. Mr. Low | Hecate, we sup If our readers are anxious to know wha: is 
ern Din jue reprinted it in a very pleasant edition, wigh coloured drawings | in store for them in 1868, we may mention that Zadkiel salutes it 
book, by that well-known and excellent anateur who has never publicly | as a “ year of progress,” and that Old Mvore is so apocalyptic as 
sat j nsf gone beyond the initials E.V.B. This is quite the subject for her | to be quite unintelligible; the Wonderfud belies its title, and, 
arte, ‘charming and siightly mystic style. [ere and there, in a night | instead of doing anything in the prophecy line, only collects by 
eble aa oth and a shrew-mouse, she has shown great knowledge of animal | way of illustration what in all sorts of ways are sup to be 
nd Al character. wonderlul—that is, remarkable—facts in nature and history. The 
od he We suppose that the Purgatory of Peter the Cruel (Routledge) | Farmer's Almanack (Ridgway) addresses the bucolic mind under 
‘th “4 isa publication in the interests of the excellent society which pro- | the responsible name of Mr. Cuthbert Johnston, and will maintain 
" i. » tects all auimal life from unnecessary tortures. The joke is that a | its popularity and retain the confidence of the class for whose use 
nN Pro, cuel boy goes through a course of Pythagorean transformation, | it is compiled. Bow Bells is Mr. Dicks’ Almanac. ‘The especial pro- 
hout th and becomes successively a cockroach, a blue-bottle fly, and other | priety of the title we are less able to appreciate than the fact that 
same : unpleasaut insects, and in each shape he suflers the ingenious | it has many woodcuts; which may also be said of the Z/ustrated 
sh 7 cruelties which in human form he inflicted on the “ poor dumb | London Almanack, which is a working-up of many of the cuts 
= An creatures.” ‘The argument is extravagant, and mary wae | that have appeared during the year in the Iilustrated London 
n8; and illustrated by that most extravagant of geniuses, Mr. Ernest Griset. | News, improved however by some novelties in coloured block- 
Dalziel The fun is grim and ghastly enough. printing. And last comes Cassell’s Illustrated Almanack, which 
r which Mr. Robert Buchanan bas won his place among the lesser | gives cuts of a higher aim, but which have done duty before, and, 
inted in And his Northern Coast attracted considerable notice when | like black bottles and the Marines, will do guod service again. 
e drab. itappeared. It has been reprinted with some,new pieces, not all} Emerging from this chaotic mass of almanacs, we gt on to 
breathing of the North, by Messrs. Routledge, in a very handsome | firmer ground among books of the season. Now, as Christmas, 
already yolume. ‘The prints are homogeneous, a set of twenty, alternately | according to the people who write Christmas Books, is all hoar 
blisher by Dalziel and Houghton. What we have said a score of times of | frost, holly, and the cardinal virtues, instead of being, what it is, 
' hand. these associated artists we repeat; a great facility of touch of | dirty, misty, and suggestive of bills unpaid, an increased Income- 
of an course produces mannerism, and we should like their work much | tax, and the very consummation and crown of all human miseries, 
y illus. better had we not so much of it. It is possible to have too much | the irrepressible home for the holidays, we tind the season according 
vithout of a good thing ; but to say this implies—and we mean it—that | to these lively and poetical people retlected in Routledge's Christmas 
sind the thing in their case is a good thing. | Annual, in which everything 1s genial, seasonable, and of course 
were | The Ldustrated Book of Sucred Poems (Cassell) is in plan much — of Christmas Christmassy. ‘Lhis cheap shilling’s worth opens with 
pbs are the same as Mr. Warne’s Golden Thoughts, which we have already | a sting of tales all linked together by Mr. Hood and young men 
+ works described. Sut Mr. Baynes, the editor of Cassell’s collection, | of promise, and after this set-piece the volume crackles off into an 
ry i has more taste than his anonymous rival, and certainly he has | irregular shower of jokes and squibs by various hauds. 
ay wearthed many specimens of religious verse trom sources which | Gold, Silver, Lead (Warne). ‘The title is quite unintelligible, 
ssefully ae by no means familiar. ‘The iliustrations are not always up to | and has nothing to do with either metals or ages, a3 far as we 
ree the mark, and now and then suggest old and well-worn blocks. know, but with original stories readable enough—that is, the 
vaitt ‘Lue Quiver, from the same puviishers, seems to be only a twelve- | reading is readable, but the type is not—collected by Mrs. 
atistied month of a periodical, done up into a volume, which bids for | Valentine. . 
n art” another circulation under the elastic title of a Christmas Book. Upside Down (Griffith and Farran). This is a highly humorous 
enting The'magazine is of a good moral, serious aim, with the dulness as | joke, or rather picture-joke. ‘The fun must, as they say, be seen 
But of well as the usefulness of seriousness. to be appreciated. It consists in certain queer drawings which 
1: and No doubt the original and archetypal notion of a Christmas! may be turned upside down; and which one way are human, in 
te Took was merely an almanac; and we fear that we are almost old the other brutal, creatures ; but man and brute auswer as type and 
nies, engugh to remember when the only Christmas Book was an | antitype in morals and character. The artist is the late Mr. 
a almaiac, Anyhow, in the days before Annuals and Keepsakes | M’Connell; the accompaniment is done in verse, by the inde- 
and Books of Beauty, almanacs were given and received by friends | fatigable and always amusing writer who prefers to be called 
child's at Christmas time—Goldsmith’s and other pocket manuals. We | Tom Hood. By the way, Messrs. Griflith and Farran tell us that 
e solid are glad that the almanac itself has profited by the luxury im- | last week we called one of their books Cousin Fred, and it ought 
seltive ported into the season’s gift books. Mr. De la Rue, as usual, | to have been Cousin Tr x, and also that we made some terrible 
strong finds, or ihvents, almanacs for all sorts and conditions of men,’ mess about the authoress of one of their great works, who is 
aai women too. Here is one in purple velvet and white satin, | Mrs. Norris and not Mrs. Jones. This contribution to exact 
= too precious ever to be written in, aud likely to remain sacred, | bibliography we are glad to make. R ; 
ot to We suould say, from the slightest suggestion of even a maiden’s | — If year after year publishers will go on repeating their successes, 
outing memoranda; here again is a good serviceable russia leather covered | we must be equally monotonous in our annual notice of them. 
ogiet, almanac; besides a morocco, and a roan. By the way, what a | Aristides will be everlastingly good; and if Mr. Nelson of Pater- 
ful to deyvessing thing last year’s almanac is! We all begin bravely | noster Row will persist till the crash of doom in publishing a variety 
vurple in January, jotting down our Memoranda, Desideranda, Dicenda, | of vigorous, strong-coloured, genuine children’s boolis, which are of 
het Facienda, all our engagements, and the rest of it; but before we | the child childish, we can only go on giving him the same, and « 
vei t to December where is all this order, rule, and system? | reiterated, recognition. Funny Stories about Animals, the Comic 
Wever, as we really do intend all of us to do better in this | Alphabet, Poems and Pretly lictures, and nearly a dozen others, 
- coming year of grace and punctuality, to post our diary, and note | give parents aud guardians, godfathers and godmothers, an ample 
aa our almanac, and keep up our commonplace book, we mean to | opportunity of selection—as the putlers say. 
, and get an almanac at least, and to write in it, and never to (To be continued.) 
*hi a it, aud everybody must buy an almanac. And Mr. De la 
hom: Rue has a great store, as we have said, not only of almanacs, 
aie but a vast variety of diaries for gentle and simple, old men FRENCH LITERATURE. 
sw 224 maidens, young men and children, all exact, accurate, and SAINTE-BEUVE has lately published a third edition 
ryan printed ; and all, or nearly all—tor Mr. De la Rue is a pi e of his Port-Royal.* To readers who are acquainted with 
very man of gcience—decorated with an awful photograph of # lunar | Nips, Schinmmelpenninck’s two volumes, the present six closely 
as it y 9a eo by for men of science, there is Gutch’s Scientific printed duodecimos will no doubt seem somewhat ditiuse ; but we 
bas fost nd must remember how manifold are the ramitications of French 
tural Jansenism—how it is connected, not only with the theological 
and carefully revised Mr die’ questions of the day, but with literature, politics, education, and 
nels, ¥ revised, Noutledge speciity, to use slang | diplomacy. And, besides this peculiar feature of the subject itself, 
they t-ball we to be the —y 2 Own Pocket Book, with ey: = we must bear in mind M, Sainte-Beuve's i teristics as 
-ball memoranda and engagements, we suppose, for tuck- 
ha parties and the flogging-block. And all our old friends and a writer. He is eminently discursive ; he is always straying from 
Curites reappear. Pocket Book—good under Leech, | Port-Royal. Par C, A. Sainte-Beuve, do I'Académie Frangaise. Third 
equally good under the reign of Tenniel—this year gives as its | Edition, Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 
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the high road into a number of by-paths, which often lead him 
much further than he intended ; a although his digressions are 
always fraught with interest and information of the best kind, 
his readers are apt to forget too much the plan of the work as a 
whole. M. Sainte-Beuve himself compares his book to a Gothic 
church, in which Port-Royal itself forms the nave and chancel, 
whilst the numerous digressions may be regarded as the chapels 
occupying both aisles, and entertaining the mind by the variety of 
their decoration. Thus the celebrated Journée du Guichet leads 
us to an excellent commentary on Corneille’s Polyeucte ; Pascal 
introduces Montaigne; St. Frangois de Sales appears in another 
place; and even Joseph de Maistre is brought in, and, rather 

dly, figures amongst a company of Jansenists. The book is 
the expansion of a course of lectures delivered by M. Suinte-Beuve 
at Lausanne during the year 1837. It was the time when 
Messrs. Vinet, Gonthier, Monnard, and Olivier were giving to 
French Switzerland all the lustre of an intellectual golden age. 
The spirituel critic introduced the Parisian element into this 
choice society, and caught in return a touch of the religious 
feeling which seems inseparable from a city like Lausanne or 
Geneva. His introductory discourse reads like a sermon, Then 
we have the whole history of French Jansenism unfolded before 
our ~ beginning with Saint Cyran and the reform of Port- 
Royal. Singlin, De Saci, Nicole, Hamon, and the whole Arnauld 


* family are so many centres around which all the vicissitudes of 


an eminent community of Christians arrange themselves in the 
most harmonious manner; whilst the attacks of the Jesuits, 
the petty despotism of Louis XIV., and the intrigues of the 
Court of Rome in connexion with the famous “tive proposi- 
tions,” are faithfully and minutely portrayed. One of the best 
parts of the book is that which treats of the Port-Royalists 
as educators of the young; the excellent works of Lancelot, 
Tillemont, and Arnauld are well appreciated, and the general 
scheme of training adopted by “ces messieurs” is placed in 
favourable contrast with that which obtains at the present day. 
If the early history of Jansenism excites only feelings of ad- 
miration and respect, we cannot make the same remark about 
its condition during the eighteenth century. The extraordinary 
performances of the Convulstonnaires aud the pseudo-miracles 
of the deacon Paris border too much upon the ridiculous; phy- 
— anomalies take the place of religious fervour, and 
zeal degenerates into madness. M. Sainte-Beuve has done wisely 
in stopping short of these exhibitions of human weakness, and in 
not following out his subject further than the dispersion of the 
Port-Royalists by the. orders of Louis XIV. We must say a 
word of the notes, excursuses, and appendices of every kind 
which add so mucb value to each volume. They are as varied 
as they are interesting, and serve to throw fresh light on a number 
of questions connected with political and literary history. A 
copious index * the whole work is announced for immediate 
publication. 

The attention bestowed by M. Sainte-Beuve upon his new edition 
of Port-Royal has not prevented him from going cn with his perio- 
dical critiques Not only does he hold still his judicial Monday court 
in the columns of the Constitutionnel *, but we find him writing 
for the Journal des Savants essays of a weightier character, and 
fondly returning in its pages to the history of French Renaissance 
poetry—the subject which first gave him an opportunity of dis- 

laying his talents as a critic The ninth volume of the Nouveaux 

undis begins with an article on Mathieu Marais, an author about 
whom few readers know anything. [t is an admirable specimen 
of M. Sainte-Beuve’s skill in bringing out the merits of persons 
whose literary reputation is not universally acknowledged, and 
who have produced little effect beyond a small circle of friends. 
We have called Mathieu Marais an author, but the expression 
is perhaps too strong; at all events, if he was an author, it was 
without knowing it. ‘tifted with much common sense, a shrewd 
observer, and a man of taste, he kept a journal; and it is 
that journal which, lately published, has suggested to M. Sainte- 
Beuve one of his best articles. We notice also a striking 
review of M. Guizot’s meditations on Christianity. It is curious, 
examined from a twofold point of view. In the first place, 
the eloquent historian of Port-Royal, the Lausanne lecturer, 
th- author of that religious volume of poems, Les Consolations, 
now assumes the position of a freethinker, and finds fault with 
M. Guizot for adopting too orthodox a view of Christianity. “It 
is impossible,’ says M. Guizot in a letter addressed to M. Sainte- 
Beuve, which this gentleman quotes, “to speak better than you 
have done of ideas which you do not share, and of a man with 
whom you do not live.” In the second place, our author has un- 
consciously, in his article on M. Guizot, sketched a portrait of 
which most readers will say, Why, this is M. Sainte-Beuve! We 
know that he positively denies having had any intention of thus 
drawing his own likeness, and we _ him full credit for his 
sincerity, but the likeness is nevertheless most striking, and it had 
occurred to us before reading the denial contained in the final 
note. 

The history of the Jews is divided into two very distinct parts t 
which are far from being equally known to the majority of readers. 
Of course, as Madame De Witt remarks in her preface, the portion 


* Nouveaux Lundis: Par C. A, Sainte-Beuve, de l’Académie Frangaise. 
Vol. 9. Paris: Lévy. 

+ Histoire du Peuple Juif, is son retour de la ivité a lone 
la prise Madame De Witt me Guisot, Parle 


ined writers is familiar to every one. Mua 
Joseph, the Prophets, David and his successors are like 
names with which we have been familiar from infancy ; but it iy 


described by the inspi 


not so with the later epochs of Jewish history. The ware of the 
Maccabees can scarcely be said to be generally known; the 
tive which Josephus has left attracts the notice of the | 
alone ; and the spirited struggle of an energetic nationality agaj 
the masters of the political world is not by any means a portion 
of history with which oe pee are familiar. It is in order tg 
supply this deficiency that Madame De Witt has published he 
new volume, We agree with her that the annals of the Jewis) 
nation between the days of Herod the Great and the final 

tion of Jerusalem are full of examples of virtue and self-sacrifice 
which might be profitably studied. Madame De Witt acknow. 
ledges her obligation to Dean Milman’s well-known work, which 
she has frequently consulted. Her narrative is remarkably clear 
notwithstanding its brevity, and it is complete, though reduced to 
the —- of a simple sketch. 

The French press is still as active as ever, but very fey 
original works of any merit have lately appeared. Reprints, 
translations, collections of articles rescued here and there from 
the catacombs of the periodical press, are almost the only novelties 
we have to register. Vague rumours of new plays by M, 
Emile Augier and Victorien Sardou are afloat, but at present we 
find no sign of their being even submitted to the managing 
committee of the Théitre Francais. M. Germer-Bailliére seems 
to be the t publisher of translations ; besides the works of 
Hegel, and ‘itr. Carlyle’s French Revolution, he has just issued g 
version of one of Wilkelm von Humboldt’s political treatises,* We 
should have dismissed this volume with a mere mention had it not 
been for the biographical sketch which M. Chrétien, the translator, 
has added by way of preface. He begins by drawing a com 
between the intellectual state of Trance and that of G 
during their respective golden ages. If both countries were equall 
happy in their application of the principles of ssthetics, how far 
superior, he remarks, were the Germans in point of theory! Then, 
going on to the consideration of French literature in the eighteenth 
century, M. Chrétien notices two differences—the one to the 
advantage of our Gallican neighbours, the other in which the 
Germans have the superiority. On the one hand, the pampblet- 
writers who followed in the train of Rousseau, Voltaire, and 
D’Alembert, besides losing sight of morality altogether, disgraced 
themselves by the pettiest and most undignified quarrels. They did 
not feel that the power of the pen is one for which gifted men are 
deeply responsible to their own country and to — Tf, on 

a 


the contrary, you look at the biographies of a Goethe, iller, a 
Herder, or a Klopstock, what serenity, what self-respect, what 
calmness! The point where, according to M. Chrétien, the French- 


men of the eighteenth century are superior, is their energetic and 
incessant activity. They do not lose themselves in vague, wire- 
drawn speculations, but aim at objects that are practically attainable, 
After this parallel M. Chrétien goes on to examine the various 
systems propounded, especially in modern times, on the action of 
the State and the limits of political rule. He discusses in succession 
the views of M. Louis Blanc, M. Proudhon, and Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, and notices the influence which Humboldt’s speculations 
have exercised both in France and in England. The whole of 
this preface is well worth studying. With respect to the version 
itself we need only say that it is carefully done, and copiously 
illustrated with notes. 

M. Joseph Ferrari has written a bulky volume f to prove that 
the Celestial Empire has rather the advantage if compared with 
Europe. Let our vanity be humbled, he says, when we think 
of three hundred millions of men whom_ philosophers have 
governed for the last four thousand years. When it is said that 
China is a land of barbarism, M. Ferrari replies that there is not 
a single fan, a single tea~caddy, coming from Nanking, which does 
not belie so stupid an assertion, The vulgar opinion is that China 
remains stationary. Nonsense; we know the precise date of every 
Chinese discovery; we can say when paper was invented, when 
the art of writing was brought to pertection, when the calendar 
was reformed. The fact is, says our author, we think our laws, 
institutions, and manners much more variable than they really 
are; and the Chinese, if they saw Frenchmen always gove 
by kings, and Roman Catholics always devoted to their Church, 
might with far greater reason blame us for being, if not bar- 
barians, at any rate incapable of progress. It is quite evident, 
therefore, that the history of China deserves to be studied. But 
on what principle shall we study it? M. Ferrari answers that 
history ever repeats itself, and that China exactly brings before 
us in the succession of its annals the same facts, the same revolu- 
tions, which can be seen in any other political community w 
ever. Nay, it may be asserted that, the rams | of France, Italy, 
or England once being known, we can safely deduce from it the 
history of China. So says M. Ferrari, distorting into a I 
what is simply a truism if limited to those general facts which 
result from the constitution of the human mind in all countries. 
Our author professes to give us the parallel histories of China and 
of Europe ; Put he begins by sketching out a new method of study- 
ing history in general, and the whole of his first part is taken » 
by akind ‘of discours de la méthode, of which it would be diffic 
to say whether it is more pretentious in style or absurd in theory. 


* Essai sur les Limites deU Action de VE tat. Par G. de Humboldt 
Traduit, ete. par H. Chretien. Paris: Germer-Baillitre. 
+ La Chine et Europe. Par Joseph Ferrari, Paris: Didier. 
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they have written deserves to be handed down to posterity. We 
should like to discover a new: y of Sophocles, or an addi- 
tional speech of Demosthenes ; 
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367, 
M The segand division treats of China in ancient times, whilst the 
wehold gedern annals of the Velestial Empire occupy the third and con- 
t it js i have seen, consists 
of the 
natra- 
earned 
against 


duding M. Ferrari’s mania, as we ut who would care, except 
ip discovering throughout the whole history of China an exact | archeologists, to light upon a play of Seneca or a discourse of 
gounterpart of what has taken place in Greece and in Rome, | Isocrates? It is the same with modern authors; the mania 


for hero-worship has led publishers to print things which had. 
far better have been left to die unnoticed, and the fact that a 
page of nonsense is éédite seems quite sufficient, in the eyes of 


the Jews and the Gentiles, in fact wherever any records 
of the past have been preserved. His parallels are sometimes 
ingenious, but more frequently puerile; and his idea of treating 


on the history of mankind as a branch of natural science is simply | certain people, to make it valuable. De Stendhal—or, to call 
ed her ridiculous. M. Ferrari is the caricature of M. Taine. him by his proper name, Beyle—no doubt composed many ex- 
Jewish M. Méziéres* introduces us to an author and a work of a totally | cellent works; he was an original writer and an able one | 
estruc- different order of merit. ‘There are few literary — of more | but the volume of Mélanges * Just issued under his name 
Crifice uine interest than Petrarch’s life and writings. The glory of | not add much to his reputation, and we do not see 7 
know. te has too much obscured that of Petrarch. Whilst commenta- | Teason why it should have been printed. It is chiefly m 


which tors have discussed pretty nearly every line in the Divine Comedy, | UP of feuilletons or comptes-rendus of paintings, musical pro- 


c hilst readers have pored over the vigurous style, the sublime alle- | ductions, and operatic performances, and the only interest we 
= ies, the philosophy and the genius of the Florentine dreamer, | find in it arises from the fact that it brings back to our 


canzonere so much appreciated during the seventeenth cen- 


recollection names of virtwost who have or | ago disappeared from 
y few , is just now comparatively neglected. This is partly due, as 


amongst us. The new recucil of miscellaneous pieces which 
Henrich Leine’s French editors designate De Tout un Peut is to 


prints M. Méziéres remarks, to Petrarch’s imitators. There have been 
from too many Petrarchists; and the master is made most unjusily | @ certain extent the counterpart of the duodecimo just mentioned, 
velties nsible for the affectation, the conceit, and the false senti- | but its literary merits are of a far higher kind, and the auto- 
by M. mentality ef his disciples. Moreover, if you ask the majority of | biographical fragment which terminates it would alone suffice to 
nt we readers who say they are acquainted with Petrarch what they | interest the reader. a 
naging know of his works, they will be obliged to acknowledge that | Inthe course of our monthly summaries we have more than once 
seems their studies have never gone beyoud the canzoni. But if we | had to name M. Xavier Marmier, the indefatigable traveller, who, 
tks of want to know him thoroughly we must study his Latin works, | especially on Germany and the Teutonic land, has always so man 
sued a his metaphysical treatises, and cspecially the voluminous cor- | iteresting things to teil us, M. Marmier’s books combine the three- 


fold merit of personal memoirs, literary criticisms, and amusing nar- 


*W dence he kept up with all the illustrious personages of his 
: — Pon hoe ratives. See, for instance, the volume he has just published under 


it not time. Petrarch is not only a writer of sonnets; he is also the 


slator, dest Italian character of the fourteenth century. In the sphere | the title Souvenirs d'un Voyageur.{ The first chapter takes us across 
Arison | of politics he represents the boldest ideas ; his incessant labours for the Atlantic and introduces us to Francia, the famous Dictator 
many the diffusion of classical literature are universally known; and | Of Paraguay. M. Marmier’s account of that extraordinary man 

is strictly authentic; but, instead of putting together the details 


qually asa metaphysician, he has contributed to popularize throughout 
a kind of philosophy in which Platonism is ingeniously 
Then, associated with orthodox Christianity. We are glad, therefore, 
eenth that his biography should have at last met with a competent 


he has to give us in the form of a dry biographical sketch, he 
throws around them a kind of dramatic garb, and rivets our 
attention by his amusing history of a Swedish botanist whom 


o the person to treat it, and that it should be undertaken at the precise | enthusiasm for science had unfortunately brought within the 
h the moment when fresh documents have been brought to light calcu- | Clutches of the terrible Francia. From P, ay M. Marmier 
phlet- lated to elucidate and complete the details we already possess | takes us to Germany, and we feel that our author is on familiar 
, and with respect to Petrarch’s eareer. We allude to Signor Fra- | ground when he discourses about the illustrious poset histo- 
raced cassetti’s excellent edition of the Zpistole de Rebus Familiaribus, | tians, artists, and philosophers with whom he has had the good 
ay did which at last gives us, not only the twenty-four books of letters | fortune of becoming acquainted during the course of his wander- 
mn are known to be extant—although not half of them had as yet been | ings. Then we go a little northwards, and travel through Denmark 
If, on published—but thirty-nine epistles completely eéédites. With so and Norway. Instead of Uhland, Holty, Goethe, and Schiller, we 
ller, 8 valuable a set of pidces justificatives at his disposal, M. Mézidres | find ourselves in the company of Andersen, Thorwaldsen, and 
what has applied himself to the pleasant task of sketching the psycho- | Oblenschlager. In closing the volume one parts with regret from 
ench- i it of an illustrions man, and of grouping around | ® companion who manages to combine so much amusement with 
c and Petrarch all the great Italians of the fourteenth century. The | such sound information. 
wire- Abbé de Sade’s Srémoires pour la Vie de Frangois Pétrarque, 
rable, and Baldelli's Vita di Tvancesco Petrarca, are works which the * Mélanges d’ Art et de Littérature. Par De Stendhal. Paris: Lévy. 
rious volume before us cannot supersede, and M. Méziéres is the first | + ye Tout wm Peu. Par Henri Heine. Paris: Lévy. 
on of to say so; but at the same time it is clear that, with the fresh Semtiatin M Par X. M Paris: Didier. 
ssion information now at our disposal, there are many additions, and | + Souvenirs d'un Voyageur. Par X. Marmier. ’ ‘ 
tuart many corrections, to make to them. The chief fault we have to | —— 
tions fiud with the French biographer is that he does not sufficiently 
fe of metaphysical views, and the part took = NOTICE. 
rsion iffusion of Christian Platonism. Otherwise the volume wi 
ously be found a most important contribution to the history of Italian The publication of the SarvRDar Revisw takes place on Sciwrdiay 

literature. mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
that We noticed in our last summary another ecclesiastical novel by | i» the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 
with theauthor of Le Maudit. Not satisfied with thus denouncing, 
-ene under oe garb of fiction, the errors end abominations of Ultramon- | Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarurpay Review may be 

tanism, the anonymous champion of the Gallican Church now at- duad aahnediley Publisher, at the Office 
} not himself to no other entagonist than M. Veuillot. ‘To any one who | 38 Southampton Street, Str and, W.C., to w sownunion 
does is acquainted with the writings and arguments of M. Veuillot,the | — tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 
hina new step taken by M. Abbé * * * will seem somewhat impru- : 
whe, = * hatever qpinion we may form of the particular theological | Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes may be had at the Office, 

e adopted by the ultra-Ultramontanist press in France, it is price 2s. each Reading price 2s. 6d. each, 

ndar quite nt it has found in M. Veuillot an advocate whose 
aws, writings command attention. Now the Odeurs Ult taines are 
ally enety tame compared with the Odeurs de Paris. The secret of 

AL, Veuillot’s success is that, with all his violence and extravagance, 
rch, he has given expression to some very plain truths about the state THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
~ of society —— Europe at the present time. oe rAbbé or 

* * stands here at a disadvantage ; he cannot possibly impugn | LITI LITERATURE 0 AND ART. 

But M. Veuillot’s remarks on French morality, or om the Os, 
that theatres just now are schools of decency. The utmost he cau Price 6d. unstamped ; or 7d. stamped. 
fore endeavour to show is that Ultramontanism is responsible for the idacddslicnne 
olu- iereasing spread of corruption, and that, if the clerical mewspapers 
hat- uiderstand the vocabulary of abuse, he is on their level in that CONTENTS OF No. 632, DECEMBER 7, 1867: 
M.lAbbé * * * is, however (and it is no discredit The ps Rome. 

0 him), by no means up to M. Veuillot’s powers of invective; , lena ti Expedii Politiea) Clubs 
dox compared with the de Paris his book the quintessence of 
the interest of the stories it contains 

or xeaders who are not acquainted with the Roman Catholi Refi Marriage 

and Church abroad ; and only the Nnitiated will be able to identify Paying One's Shot. — 
dy- Monseigneur Dupanloup, Cardinal de Lonnechose, and other nota- | The Avyssinian Enterprise. a _ Fenianism and Democracy, 
Lilities of the clerical world. 
of many men that we can say that the smallest trifle of ir Pranc 
-_— Palephatus ncredi! 's Historical Characters. 
dt, Paris, pues Etude d'uprés de nouveaux Documents, Par A. Mézidres, | Contemporary French Painters. Sir Charles Barry. Novels Proper and Improper, 


atk” Odeurs Uliramontaines. Par YAbbé * * % Paris: Lacroix 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James's Hall.—On 


Monday Evening next, the Programme will include Mendelssohn's 
martet in E minor, for Strinzs; Beeth 's ‘Trio in EB flat, Op. 70, fr Piano, Violin, and 
ioloucello; Schubert's Sun»ta in A fur Piano alone. Executants, MM. Charles 
Hallé, Sainton, Pistti, L.. Ries, und Henry Bingrove. Vocalists, Mise Cecilia Westbrook and 
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NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN of POSITION — 

vptied be aporeciated.— tters only, addressed M.A., 
Street, 


—= 


Tue, ALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. Societe Society 
and ic Investigation of the 
and Ph sical Natural Listory, Manners and Customs of the Holy 


Mr. tor, Mr. enelic, Sofa Stalls. 5s.; Bulco: 
mmes of C appell x New Bond Street Keith, & Con 
Cheapside and the alt, 28 Picendilly. Mr. 8. Arthur Chappell. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 

ONE MORNING PRAFORMANCE before Christmas, on Saturday Afternoon next, 
December 14, at Three v'clock. The Programme will incsude Mozart's celebrated larinet 
Quintet; hn’s in © for Piano, Violin, and Violoncello; Beethoven's 
sunata in A flut (containing the March’), fur Piano alone ; and Schubert's 
“a itania.” for Violoncetlo, with MM. Charles Halté, 
Piutti, Straus, Lazarus, L. Kies, ocalist, Cecilia Westbrook. Conductor. Mr. 
Beuedict, Sofa Stalls, 58.; Balcony, 38.5 and Tickets at Chappell 
& Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street. 


\ EDNESDAY NEXT. —LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, 
Jumes's Mr. John —Great attraction atthe FOURTH 

1,AST Wednesday ‘Decembe rll. Voculists, Madame Sher- 
rington, Madle. Licthare Miss Evith Wynne (her lust appearence previous to her departure for 
lialy), Miss Julia t-lton, Miss Catherine Poyntz, Madame Sainton-Dulby, Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Temple, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. Violin, Saimton. Piano, Mr. J.M. Wehli. The St: 
Cecilia Choral society, under the direction of Mr. . Hargitt. Conductor, M 

Stalls, Balcony, 38.: Tickets, 2s. and Is, tench. —Tole had of Mr. Aust dumes's Hall; 
Cc sapped & Co., New Bond Street ; Keith, Prowse, & Co., Cheapside ; and oosey & Co., Holles 
Stree! 


(PHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 


The EXHIBITION of SKETCIIES and STUDIES by the MEMBERS is NOW OPEN, 


_ ats Pall Mail East. ‘Ten till bive.—Admission, ls. Gas on dark days. 


WILL LIAM c LLOw, Secretary. 


H ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of 

ABINET PICTURES by British and Foreign Artists, NOW OPEN, at the French 
one 120 Pall Mall. Includes Mrs. BENHAM HAY's GREAT PICTURE, “ THE 
LOKENT UKENTINE PROCESSION.’ *~ Adinission, ts. 


MR. ARTHUR TOOTIT S SECOND AN NUAL WINTER 
EXHIBITION of IIGIH-CLASS PAINTINGS and WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 
INGS is NO OPEN at the Fine Art Galery, 5 Haymarket. Admission, Is. 


[ J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.—A SERIES of SIX 
LECTURES on IATERARY. SCIENTIF La and ARTISTIC SUBJECTS will be 
delivered at this College on the S cond Tuesday Evenings of the Months of December, 
January, kebruary, March, May, and Sune next. 
The First lecture will he given on Tuesday Evening. the 10th December, commencing at 
8.50, by Professur SEELEY. Subject, MILLON'S POLITICAL OPINIONS. 
The subsequent Lectures will be as follows: 
January 4th, Mr. GOLDWIN SMITH. Subject, The LAST REPUBLICANS of ROME. 
Febraary lth, Professor WILLIAMSON, F.R.S. Subject, EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE 
in RELATION to GENERAL EDUCATION, 
March 1th, Mr. Spones E. STREET. Subject, The CONNECTION of ARCHITEC- 
TURE and PAINTING. 
JOHN LUBBOCK, F.R.S. Subject, SAVAGES and the PRIMITIVE 
MASSON. Subject, WHAT WE KNOW of SHAKESPEARE PER- 
Ladies a: nd Gentlemen will be admitted by Tickets, which may be obtained ot ae Office of 
the wie The Tickets for the Course will be transteruble, and their price 10s. 
ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to! Council. 
University College, Gower Street, November 20. 1867. 


APITAL PUNISHMENT.—A LECTURE on this Subject 

wiil be delivered by EMMA HARDINGE, at St. George's Hall, Langham Place, on 
Thursday Evening next, December 12. Eight o’clock.—Adimission Free. A few Reserved 
Seats may be had at the Hall, Is. each. 


V ICTORIA INSTITUTE, 9 Conduit Street, W. 

ARY MEETING, Monday, December 16, at Eight o'clock, p.m., CHARLES 

per to on GEOLOGICAL CHRONOLOGY (in to Professor Huxley's 
Discourse at Sion Coliege), by J. Esq. » Hon, 

Admission, as usuai, by the stehate and ‘Acenciat in this occasion any of the 


Vice-Vresivient, in the Che 


Patron—UER MAJESTY the QUEEN, 
Committee. 


Archbishop of York Canon Ernest Hawkins 

Juke of Argyll Rev. H. M. Biren 

Duke of Devonshire Rev.G.G Bradley, Marlborough 
Earl of Carnarvon . Pluinptre 

Sarl of Rev. Charles Pritchard, P.R.A.S, 
W. Thorold 


rl Kussell Rev. A. 

haftesbury 

Rev. George Wiliams 

viscount Redcliffe 
iscount Strap 

ford Dufterin Rev. Norman McLeod, D.D. 

rd Henry 

ard Henry J. M. D. Scott, M.P. 

tishop of Londou 

Sishop of Oxford 


Ambu ssen Amhurst, Esq 

baron ionel de Rothschild H. Dixon, Esq. 


sir John P. Boileau, Bart. 
Sir Henry ‘Kurt., 

at Gurne 
A. oyurd, Req. MP, A. J. Beresford Hope, ‘Esq. 

ohn mith, mbrose 1. P. De Lisle, Esq 
Witiam Tite, Esq. RS. Semuel Lloyd, nan 
Dean of St. Paul's 
Dean of Westminster, F.R.S. 
Dean of Christ Chur 
Dean of Canterbury 
Dean of Chester 
Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart. 7 Ree 
Sir ilenry K.C.B..F.R.S. : 

Sir R. I. Murchison, K.C.B., F.R.S. Spottiswoode, Esq., F.K.S. 

aux, Esq. 

Rev. HM, Butler, D., Narrow General. T. G. Walker 
Kev. F. Tempe. D.D., Rugby George Wood, Esq., Leeds 
Rev. C. J. Vaughan, 


Treasurers. 
John Abel Smith, Esq., M.P., and Walter Morrison, Esq., M.P. 


Bankers. 
Messrs. Coutts & Co., Strand; the Union Bank of London, Princes Street, Mansion House, 
For_Prospectus, Reports, Lists of Photographs, &c., apply to Gronoz Gaove, Esq., Hon. 
Sec., ydenhain, 
The y be obtained from Messrs. Banrierr & Co., 196 Fleet Street. 


DAY & SON, LIMITED, IN LIQUIDATION, 


SALE at Reduced pee a of ag? FINE ART STOCK, consletion. of the Large Picture of the 
KRRLAGE CE of WALES G. Thomas. exhibived during 
the Seuson of tone ted series of Waretadvesr Drawings of INDIA, 
THIBET, and CXSHMERE, fitiam simpson; and a nuinber of DRAWINGS by 
Robert Carrick, C. Ll. Weigail, Simpson, T. L. Rowbottom, &c. 


Mé. W. M. THOMPSON, of the Pall Mall Gallery, 48 Pall 

Mall, having been entrusted by the Liquidators of DAY & SON, Limited, with the 
disposal of the FINE ART STOCK of the above Company, has determined, in order to meet 
the desire of the Liquidators, that this portion of the Property shall be realized us speediiy as 
possible, at once to reduce the Prices of the various Works to, or below, the Auction value, _~ 
thus to afford to Private l’urchasers the opportunity of Examining and Buying at their Lei-ure 
at the same Cost as they would do in the bustie and uncertainty = a Sale. The important 
Reduction made in the Price will be apparent when it is sta’ at the Drawings are now 
cataiozued at about One-Half of their Original Prices, although 4 represented only their 
fuir Market Value. When it is considered that the whole of these Drawings are of the very 
hizh« st excellence and widely as Works of Art, and that they are now offered at 
much less than ~ usual Trade biice, it is not too much to say that such an opportunity for 
eccuring High-Cl Drawings is not likely to occur aguin. 

Priced Catalogues will be forwarded on application, and the whole bay = | will be on 
View.on ond after Monday next. ,Decemher 9, 7 _ Pall Mall Gallery, 48 Pail Mail, from 
till Dusk. 

48 Pall Mall, December 6, 1867. 
Extracts from Press Notices (1864). 

° ad three years the artist was engazed in tuking the sketches which he has developed with 
finish and delicacy... .... -These, and all that an observant e)ecould 


Clergy, or otuer Gentlemen, may have f ickets on sending their mB. or applying 
to the Secretary, two clear days betore the dlecting. 
J. R. LEIFCHILD, Secretary. 


Christmas Vacation from December 20 dill January 

‘The Programme of Courses aud Lerotures during the Winter Terms, with the oy of Pro- 
feseors and Musters, may Le had on application to the Lisav-Masrea, 89 Kue de Poissy, St. 
Germain-en-Laye, France, 


ClviL SERVICE and ARMY. — Mr. W. M. LUPTON 
thor of “ English List and on for Competitive Examinatiors"”) has 
onli preparing for all of both Services.—Address, 14 Beaufort Build- 


note, and 
a yo hand depict, in iareus extending over 23,000 miles, are exhibited with singular 
fidelity, and with an ee and og wh hich dese rve the hizhest approbation. The 
drawings, when needful, a 1 while they are charged with the 
spirit ot the East in form ‘ond colouring, and are full of atmosphere and broad effect.” — Times. 
Ve doubt whether an exhibition of more lively interest to Engi iahmen, or one more 
pleasant in its way, is likely to be on view during tue present season.” —Saturday Reriew. 
* Perhaps there has never been in Loudon an exnibition of —— ures at once 60 
interesting, so instructive, or so truly valuable.” —Art-Jow 
“ It must suffice to say that we have scarcely ever seen such a variety of artistic merit withi: 
the limite finished water-col ured sketche nen "_JMustrated London 


METROPOLITAN CONVALESCENT INSTITUTION. 
Asylum, Walton-on-Thames. 
CHILDREN'S BRANCH, the Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. 
President—Wis Grace the Duke of WELLINGTON. 
Treasurers—Right Hon. RUSSELL GUKNEY, M.P., Q.C.; Major W. LYON. 
Chairman—Colonel W. F. GRANT. 
Bankers—LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANK, 69 Pall Mall. 


PR ant ay | Boys from Tee to Ten, Girls from Two to Fourteen, are now admissible to te 
Home at Hendon 


[ J NIVERSI TIES, CIVIL SERVICE, WOOLWICH, and 
MY, &c.— The VICAR (M.A. Camb., Math. Honours) of a small Parish near 

Was many years Tutor for Hailevbury. French and 

German, R: ferences to Parents of numerous Pupils.—Address, Vicar, Invatestone, tssex. 


puUBLic EXAMINATIONS.—A GENTLEMAN, who devotes 


all his Time and Energies to the advancement of his PUPILS, wil! have several Vacancies 
after Cirietmas.— Address, 1H. S., Messrs, Hatchard & Co., 187 Piccadilly 


WOOLWICH, CIVIL SERVICE, SANDHURST, and 
Dr. HUGHES, Wrangler (Joh. Coll. Cam.), receives into nie House 
TWELY Pliss ‘for the ubove. Has passed over 300,—Castiebur Court, Ealing, W. 


BRIGHTON. —A GENTLEMAN whose SON has been entered 

at Trinity Colleze. Cambridge, for Oct. 1869, is desirous of meeting with ONE or TWO 
OTHERS to head with him.—For turther particulars, address, RK. 5., care of Messrs. Treacher, 
1 North Street, Brizhton. 


PrOLKESTONE E.—The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A, late Senior 
Mathematica) Master at Rediey Collece, wishes fur a few additional PUPILS to he pre- 
for Woolwich, Sandhurst,or the Universities, Terms and on 

—'the Climate is heaithy an’ very brecing. 


’ | ‘HE Rev. H. J. GRAIIAM, Garsington, near Oxford, 

Graduate of Oxford (Law and Ilistory Heneore, 1963), receives Two or Three YOUNG 
BOYS wo prepare for Vurlic schools, Good airy liou-e and capital Playing Field. —Veferences 
kinslly permitted to the Pre-ident of Trivity College, Oxford; the Rev. W Chueh, Munstunton 
Vie Nortolk; and Wm. Haegard, Bradenhain Hall, Thetf. ud. 


RY. Ww. Hf. GIRDLESTONE, M.A, formerly of Christ’s 
Colleze, Cambride, rec ives into his [Touse at Ryde, Isle of Wizht, YOUNG MEN to 
prepare for “the Univer-itie sorthe Army. ‘lerms, 200 Guineas per annum, 


A GENTLEMAN, high in the First Class of the Classical 
‘Tripos at Cambridge. whe as had experience Coaching for the Indian Civil Service 
and Universities. } a few [ours in the Week disenzage:, during which he would like to 
witha Puri. in High Ciassics._ Address, K.N.E , Scudding’s Library, 31 Belgrave 


= ti and & are earnestly solicited to meet the inczeased current Expen 


diture. 
Office 32 Sackville Street, Piccadilly. 


HE ROYAL INFIRMARY for CHILDREN and WOMEN, 
Waterloo Bridze Road. Instituted 181¢.—The Sufferings of poor helpless Children from 
Diseave and Poveity are such as to call forth the utmost sympathy and consideration of the 
Humane and Charitable 
This useful Hospital, which has done so much for the relief of | Saqreming numbers of these 
poor litt e Sufferers, urentiy needs the suppo:t and g of the L 
CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly solicited, 
Bankers—Messrs. Forter, & Co.,77 Lombard Street; and Messrs. Courts & Co» 


Waterloo Bridge Road, 8. CHARLES J. F. RENTON, Seeretory 
AS TING CHARADES, ACROSTICS. —Indoor Amusements. 


The ADVERTISER is willing to purchase Original UNPUBLISITED_ MATTER of 
this Description.—Address, MSS. to M.A., care of Messrs. Adams & Francis, Advertising 
Agents, Fleet Street. Care will be taken to return Papers fur which no Offer can be made. 
but no Responsibility incurred in case of Accident. 


GRAND HOTEL, SCARBOROUGH. 
The Largest and Iandsomest Hotel in England. 
BOARD, in Public Room, and LODGING, 10s. per day. 
For other particulars apply tu AUGUSTUS FRICOUR, Manager. 
NOTICE.—During the Winter Months Haden's Warming Apparatus will be in operation, 
renderi:g the Liotel a warm, dry, and agreeable Winter Kesidence. ‘The Manager Tis authorised 
to make posal Arrangements with Visitors for the Winter 


CHARLES HOLMES, Secretary. 


wt INTER at the SEA-SIDE.—For Genial Climate and 

Beautiful Scenery, ILFRACOMBE (facing the Atlantic) is eneurpaeeed. Visitors will 
find the comforts and attentions of Home at the 1 RACOMBE HI L, from Noveniet 
to April, for Two Guineas and a-Half a Week. Family arrangements by the 
Manager, Mr. Bonn. 


GANA TORIUM.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hlill, 
wed hy LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. A Medical Llome tor Tuvalids. 
or Prospectus, apply to the Secaerany. 


A HAPPY HOME and First-rate Education for LITTLE 
BOYS, in the Menee of a Clergyman of hizh birth and much expericnce.~ Address, 
roa, Messes. Parker, 377 Strand, Londun. 


UKLE WELLS HOUSE HYDROPATHIC ESTA BLISH- 
MENT. vid Leeds, Yorks. Resident Phusician—Dr. W. P. RRISON, Av unrivalled 
Winter Residence for laticnts and Visitors.—F or Prospectus, apply to Mr, Srnachan, as above 
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December 7, 1867., 


AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL. £1,.000,000, 
Heap Orrrcrk—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
jessrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong. 
Accounts are kept at the ITead Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
the Credit Balance dves not full beiow £100, 
ed periods on the fullowing t-rms, viz.: 
5 per pe per ano. to Notice of 
ite 
Ata ditto ditto 3 ditto dite 


Exceptional I Kates for longer periods than Twelve Mouths, particulars of which may be 


pisined on ication 
the current of the any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
flected British Securities, in East India Stock and 
and the safe custody of the same undertaken, 

drawn, ate Army, Nuvy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized 

Every other description of Baukivg Business and Money Agency. British and Indian, 
transacted. 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
pHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross. 


Estab! ished 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


Established 40 years, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


goorristl. UNION INSURANCE COMPANY (Fire and 
pl Fn 37 Cornhill, London, E.C. Moderate Rates of Premium. Liberal Conditions. 


FREDK. GARLE SMITH, Secretary. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Instirvrep 1820, 


Kighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the As-ured every Fifth om Tenn. 

Amurences of tit kinds, Without Profits, ut considerabiy Reduced 

Policies granted at air Low Kates of Piemium tor tue First Five a 

‘The most Liberal Cund itions iu respect of Foreign Residence and ‘Travel, Revival of Lapsed 


and Surrender V 
hole World Licenses ‘tree ee of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 
Endowments for Children. 


Prospect’'s, full particulars and tables be obtained 's 
Broud Street, E-C-y aud Pall Mull. and of LA 
throughout the Kingdom. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


[UPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL, MALL, LONDON, 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVED FUND, £1,900,000. 
LOSSES PALD, £3,000,000, 
Fire Insurances granted on every description of Property,at Home and Abroad, at moderate 


rates. 
sliberally and promptly settled. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


GENERAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1837. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION, 
Cmer Orrick—62 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


The Quinquennial Period will close with this Year, and all Policies on the Participa 
Taal fur which are received prior to the lst of January 1868, will shure in) = 


_ Examples of last Bonus. 


Bonus ‘added 


Amount Assured. Premiums Paid. tw Policy. 
£2,000 £05 0 0 £16 0 (0 
1,000 0 0 ooo 
1,000 42 16 8 6 O 

% 16 8 3 0 (0 
200 719 4 5 0 0 


GEORGE SCOT FREEMAN, Secretary. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established a.v. 1720, by Came King I., and confirmed by Special 
Chief Office, Rovat Excuanos, Lonoon ; Branch, 29 Patt Matt. 


Thebuiye Assvunances on liberal te 
yon kire Assurancs has been sobneed to "to the uniform rate of is. 6d. per cent. per 
thet Charge is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 

In. 
Lit with or without in Profits. 

nsot Profit eve:y Five Yea 

Any om up to £15,000 in.surable “s the same Life. 
3 tion bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 
A iivera participation in Profits, with the zu»rantee of a larve invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption. under Royal Churter, trom the liubilities: f partnership. 
‘The advuntages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have been 
-— by the Cae pone of nearly a Century and a he 

A Prospectus and ‘'able of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 

ROBERT | P. STEELE, Secretary. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 

London, 

For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets_FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Ineome—HALF-A-MILLION, 

Awurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons tor Suins not exceeding £10,000,either 
"ith participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 
Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
Amured on the par scale of Premi 
At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in the aggregate 
$0.£4,164.147 have been added to the several Policies. 
*s* Policies upon the participating scale of Premiums effected during the Current Year 
—. the Profits to be declared at the next Division, which will be made up to 
The Claims paid to December 31, 1866 d to £7,280,071. being in respect of Sums assured 
dy Policies £5,655,628 and £1,624,443 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 
Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 
ances effected, throuzh any Svlicitor in ‘Town or Country, or by application direct to the 


Actuary at the Oflice in London. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuery. 


‘Saturday Review. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS, 
Dividends 5 to 20 per cent. per annum on the Outlay. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHULDERS, TRUSTEES, AND INTENDING INVESTORS, 
requiring relinble Information, and seeking sa‘e end profitable Investments, should read 
SHARP’S GENERAL INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
GRANVILLE SHARP, Stock and Share Deaier, 32 Poultry, London, E.C. Established 1852. 


H J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, 
e and the Court of Europe. 
LOMDOM { REGENT STREET; and 


MANCHESTER...... 10 MosLey STREET. 
LIVERPOOL........ 50 STREET. 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For GENTLEMEN.—In Overconts of mille2 
and treble Devon and Melton Waterproof Cloths. 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For GENTLEMEN.—In Morning and 
Evening Suits, for Full Dress and other purposes, 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For GENTLEMEN.—In Overcoats for the 
Promenade or Demi-Dress, of light, warm, fine, soft Cloths, lined throughout 
with Silk, quilted on Swansdown, 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Dress Suits for BOYS. 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Dress Knickerbocker Suits for BOYS. 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Sailor's Dress for BOYS. 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Overcoats for BOYS. 


For LADIES.—SPECIALITIES in Serge and Cloth Costumes, Jackets, 
Coats, Cloaks, Riding Habits, &c. 


Superior Dress for Immediate Use, or Made to Measure at a few Hours’ Notice. 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, MERCHANT CLOTHIERS. 


RAMER'S COTTAGE PIANOFORTES may be Hired at 
168., 188., and 20s, per Month. 
CRAMERS OBLIQUES may be Hired at 25s., 30s., and 35s. 


Month. 


CRAMER'S NEW GRANDS (6 feet long) may be Hired at 


42s. and 52s. 6d. per Month. 


PIANOFORTES for HIRE by BROADWOOD, COLLARD, 
ERAKD, KIRKMAN, and PLEYEL. Prices from 18s. to £5 $e. per Month. 
201 Regent Street, London, W. 
43 Moorgate Street, Lov avin, 


pegall Place, Beltnat. 


CRAM ER & CO., Limited, LET on HIRE PIANOFORTES 
for THREE YEARS, bags Pytoy and without any further payment whatever, the 
Iustrument becomes the Property of the Hirer : 
28 GUINEA PIANETTE .... seseseeeeee 10 Guineas per annum. 
42 GUINEA DRAWING- ROOM MODEL COlTAGE «+ 15 Guineas per annum. 
60 GUINEA Si.MI-OBLIQUE 20 Guineas per annum. 
CRAMER'S NEW GRAND 26 Guineas per annum. 
None but the best Instruments sent out: Pianofortes by the inferior makers being entirely 
excluded trom the Stock. 


Loan of Packinz-case free. 
QUARTERLY PAYMENTS IN ADVANCE. 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the larzest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street, W. 


W HAT IS YOUR CREST AND MOTTO?—Send Name 
and County LETORS HERALDIC OFFIC plain: in Heraldic 
Colours, 7s. Crest e on «, Book-piat. 8. and Stee! Dies fur Stampi 
Registered Letter Manualot of 2s. 9d., post free, by ‘T. CUL "LTO? 
bourne Street, Corner of St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 


ONUGRAMS, Five Quire of PAPER and EN- 
VELOPEs, d with on receipt of Ss. charg 
Monogram, or Address Die engraved tee of shen if an order be given fora ae of the very 
best Paper and 500 Envelopes. at <P stamping included.—T. CULI.ETON, 25 Cranbourne 

Street, Corner of St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 


CARDS by CULLETON. — Fifty, best quality, 
ding the of Copper Plate. ing Cards, 50 each 
Maiden Neme, CULLETON, teal Engraver, 5 Cran- 


fs Street, Corner of St. Martin's Lane, W. 
HERRING'S PURE WOVE NOTE PAPER. 
Pooksellers, in Ten different Sorts, at the ordinary price of 


WATERMARK-—RICHARD HERRING. 
To be had of all Stationers and 
Creamlaid. -HERKING, WARDLEY, & +4 Watling street. 


et UKES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 


39 239 Southampton Street, Strand. ” Pictures Cleaned, Lined, and Restored, if in the worst 
or Regilt.qualt New. 
CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS.—Price List on pplication. 


ARLAND & FISHER, 3 Southampton Street, Strand, W 


Woop ) TAPESTRY—HOWARD’S Patent, in lieu of Painting 

and Graining.—The attention of is drawn to this proved to 

answer pertectiy, as gre ¢ saving is eff cted by preparing new wi 

Machine-made Parquets, Howaid's Patent, to special ithout 
26 and 27 Berners Street, London, W 


BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDRUOM 1 FURNITURE.— 
An ILLUSURATED CATALOGUE th Prives, ot Articies of BEDROOM 
FURNITURE, sent (tree by post) on te NUMER & 8U., 31 and 32 Berners 
Street, Oxtord Street, W.; Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Street, W. 


* FURNITUKE COMVANY, 25 Garrick Street, 
by Messrs. Charles I. Eastiuke, E. W. Godwin, and other 


SENDING PURCHASERS of the SMELK’S SPRING 
respectfully 


MA’ TUCKER'S Pa'TENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER, are 
various imitetionsand inger ents, preserving somew hatel the a; 


Qcorrisit EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
The Established in 1831, 
POSITION OF THE SOCIETY AT MARCH 1, 1867. 
Amount of Existing Assurances .. 
Annual Revenue ....... 
Accun ulated Fund . 
The Total Additions to Policies to of £100,000. 
The next DIVISION of PROF “y takes place as at Ist March next. 
aay ae Frepoeal Proposals, Rutes, and al may be obtained at the Head Office, or at 
GEORGE TODD, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
Haav-Orrice: 26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, Edinburgh. 
Lonpon Orrice: 50 GRACECHURCH STREET, 
ARCUD, T. RITCHIE, Pes. Secretary. 


the Original. but wanting all ite essential advantaves. 
Each Genume Mattress beazs the Label ‘Tucker's Patent," and a Number. 
‘The Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker's Patent, received t e only Medal or Honourable 
Mention given to Bedding of any dk scription | at the 1862, and mag 
holesale of the Manutacturera, 


be obtained, price trom 25«,, of most 
WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury Moorgate Railway Terminus. London. E.C. 


HUBB'S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 

newest Improvements, Street-dvor latches, Cash and Deed Boxes, Strony-room Doors. 

CHUBB « SON, 57 Pt. Paul's Church: ard, Landon s Crowe Street, Manchester; 28 Lord 
Street, Liverpool: and Fieide, Price List sent free. 


TRON. WINE BINS.—The Original Manufacturers, FA RROW 
& JACKSON, Wine and Spirit Merchants’ tngineers, Great Mansell Street, 
and 8 murket, whi re Cell lars may be seen fitteu in various way. 
French Wine Bins, 15s. per 100 oe 


d Priced Catal 
The Paris Exhibition.—* In Chess $0: ilunourable Mention hae been adjudged to 

Jackson, 18 Great Lower Stivet, tor their evnvenient aud sensible Tron Wine Bius, and 

Bar-k ittings."—City Press, 
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The Saturday Review. [December 7 188 


HEAL & SON'S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS from 23s. to 


£14,—Lists of Prices free by pos Post. 


HEL & SONS GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS from 10s. to 


488.—Lists of Prices free by post. 
Hier & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 


with prices of Bedsteads and Bedroom Furniture, ¢ together 
ing,sent free by post,on application to HEAL & SON, 196, 197,198 
fond, London, W. 


(CHRISTMAS PRESENTS~—MECHI & BAZIN have a 


large and carefully selected Assortment of useful and elegant Articles adopted for 
Presentation—consisting of Dressing-Cases, Travelling Dressing Bags, Medimvai Mounted 


Articles, Papier-Maché Productions, Bagatelle and Miniature Billiards, Chessmen, and 
Handkerchief Muff Bags, Photorraphic Picnic Cases, Wine und Spirit iasks, 
Courier Bags, Keticules, Writing | 8, Purses, Cases, &e., ranging from 5s. upwards.— 


Catalogues post free, 112 Regent Street, Established 1827. 


RODRIGUES" DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 
ESSING BAGS, with or Plated vertety, MOUNTED and 
onmoLt SUTTES for the BOUDOIR, TOILETTE RITING TABLE. 
DRIGUES' DESPA TCH BOXES and TRAVELLING Witt Cz ASES, in russiaor 
mt. of the best quality. Blotting Books, E ases, I 
CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAIT AL BUMS of “the best make, in nhiandeome antique 
morocco and russia bindings, also in ormoiu, walnu t, and coromandel of new and elegant 
designs; and a choice Selection of elegant NOVELT IES for PRESENTS. 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECES. ersof the above ‘are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8. BURTON'S SHOW-KOOMS, Thu ey contain such an assortment o ot FENDERS,STOVE: 
RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, F Iie “IRONS, and GENERAL [RONMONGERY as 
cannot be approached elsewhere,either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, orexquisiteness 
ght Stoves, with ormolu £3 to £33 103.; Bronzed Fenders, 
with standard © £5 128, y Steel Fenders, £3 3s. to £11 ; ditto, with rich ormoluornamen 
from £3 3s. to hay “Chimney- pieces, from £1 8s. to ‘cin; Fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. the set to 
£448. The BURTON and allother PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


bik ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
Opn ed py appointment, to boone the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
aud post-free. It of 600 of his 


J R. CLARK & CO. invite an ‘enete of their 

* NENTAL NOVELTIES for CHRISTMAS; comprising a great variety of of Bontors, 
Dragées, Comfits, Fondants, Farcies, Chocolates, Cozaques, Cry: stallized and Glace 
also Yancy Puzztes, Surpriees, Comic Figures, Beuquets, Lanterns. an 

‘on, Toys for Christmus-trecs, English and Foreign'Co Comestibles, Patis 

t choicest qual’ Pri on lication.—F oreign 
#7 Jermyn Street, $.W., Depot for the Schwalheim Table Water. Warehouse, 


UNN'S MARSALA or BRONTE A 25s. Done, 


per Six Dozen, £12 15s. per Quarter Cas! 
This Wine’ w iit be found of superior quality is soft and fall ry favoured 
THOS. 


free fi heat or the si acidit 
ished 
TERLOO WINE STORES, Waterloo 

W. H. CLARK & CO. Wine Merch the Opening of their 

rt ne Hundred different Wines, with prices, 
forware ied on application, pest free. vil be 
Waterloo Terminus, S., December 7, 1867. 


LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 


bein, lied in oe finest condition, in Botsico and in Caske, 
LATER, MACKIE, & 38 Wellington Street, strand, Wy by FIXD. 


(THE FISH QUESTION.—A. LLISTER, 
presently on hand a large Stock of Prime 
able in quatity tor Family Use. On receipt-of Post-oflice 
immediately torwa to London, or any part. of the Pr} the follo followice’ ed 
Prices:—Kegs, 4s. 6d.; kins, 98.; Quarter-Barrels, 17s; Halt-Barrels, 29s.; Barrels, 595, 

15 West Howard Street, Glaszow. 


QAUCE—LEA & PERRIN is WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


“The ‘one Sauce. 
None Gemuine without Name on Wrapper, Label, Bottle, 
Sold by Crosse & Buackwett, Banctay & Sons, and Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


EK LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


STERLING SILVER La ELECTRO-PLATE, 

NICKEL SILVER A 

BRITANNIA METAL “aoons, 

DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 

STOVES AND FENDERS, 

MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 

KITCHEN RANGES, 

LAMPS, GASELIERS, 

TEA TRAYS, 

URNS AND KETTLES, 

TABLE CUTLERY, 

CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 

BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 

IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 

BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 

TURNEKY GOODS, &c. 
With List of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, la, 2,3, and 4, Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s Place ; and | Newman Yard, London, 


(CHRISTMAS. — —ANOTHER NOVELTY IN CANDLES. 
"S PATENT PARTI-COLOURED CANDLES, 
IN SPIRALS OR STRIPES, 
"Of Rose, Green, Mauve, or Amber. Price 2s. 6d. per 1 Ib. Box of 4 
AS USED AT THE RECEPTION OF THE AND AT THE 


ORD MAYOR'S BANQUE 
May be umes of all Dealers in Town = Country. 
Wholesale of 
J. C. & J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London. 
YOUNG'S PARAFFIN LIGHT and MINERAL OIL 


COMPANY, Limited. 


GOLD MEDAL, FRENCH EXHIBITION, 1867. 
‘Talo Compguy hes been awarded the Gold Medal for its safe illuminating OILS, and for its 
Hard Paraffin Candles, as supplied to the Royal Pulaces in this Country. 
19 Buckiersbury, London, E.C. 


Die jk CANDLES.—If you only want something 


ty to look at, without minding a little Smoke and Smell, and a little bending and 
ing over if the room should happen to be rather warmer than usual, buy any of the very 
low-quality Paraflive Cancles now sold freely everywhere at One Shilling 
} howl but it, ge yt with beauty of appearance, you require steady brilliancy of Light, and 
from risk se little ary Be teil your Dealer to supply you with 
“PRICE 8 GOLD MEDAL PALMITINE CANDLES,” which, though charred at a higher 
per pound, are really gheaper when tae difference of eee taken into account. They 
are believed to to be the very best substitute yet produced for real 
such an extravagant price. and are being introduced in place of them in the West-end Clubs 
and elsewhere where excellence of quality is studied as well os ee nomy. 


GEND for a Sample of STRANGE’S Al CRYSTAL OIL, 


and compare it with that you are using. The first House established for the Sale of 
Petroleum in England. 
STRANGE'S OI, AND LAMP DEPOT, 41 Cannon Street. 


GALVANISM. — NATURE'S CHIEF RESTORER of 


IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY.—A Self-ap) applicable Electricity, demon- 
strating the most Eff-ctual, Kational, and Simple Galvanic Treatment of cee = 


Rheumatic Pains, Debiiity, Indigestion, ervousness, Paralysis, Epiler 
Disorders, &c., as realized exelusively by the use PUL 
IMPROVED PATENT GALVANIC CHAIN, BANDS, BEI “rs! and POCKET ho 


RESTORABLE CHAIN BATTERIES, &c. Approved by the Académie de Medecine, 
Paris; the Royal College of Vilysicians, London, &e.; ery by_Medieal Reports, and 
authentic Testimonials, Lecock, Bart., Sir_H. Holland, Bart., M.D.; 
Sir Wm. Fergusson, Bart., F.R.S.; Sir J. R. Martin, M.D.; Dr. E. Sieveking, M.D.; Harry 
Lobb, M.2.C.8. his Punphict™ (sent post free) treats and “ wherefure” these 
Galvanic arrangements have proved most cfficacious, even in vases where other Electrical 
tus and ordinary Medicai treatment have beer tried in vain, especially in nn 
ating from want of vital electricity in the Functional Organs.—Apply to J. L. PUL 
MACHER, 200 Regent Street, W., London. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium 


LIGHT-BROWN cond LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, specdiest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
- THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, 4 AND EASILY TAKEN. 


HENRY MARSH, Bart., by ician in Ordinary to the Queen in ‘reland, observes :— 
«ft consider Dr. De Jongh's Light- Brown Ced Liver, Oil te Oil, not likely to 
create disgust, and a therapeutic soent of great value.’ 

Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.R.S., Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board, in his work “ On 
Consumption,” writes :—"* We think it a yreat advantage thet there is one kind of Cod Liver 
is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Lrown Oil suppiied by Dr. 

on 


fold only in capeuled Inreasat Half-pints, 29. Pints, 4s..0d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


Sore Cowstonres, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Propri ed Receipts, and 
of the Pickles, Sauces, and © so long A 
by are compelled to aution the Public azuinst the inferior which are 
nesumers tad dir incu n rocuring e nuine rticies are respect ull: formed 
they can be had direct from th ¢ Man anufacturers, at their Foreigu Warehowe,6 Edwards — 
an Square, —~— w. 
Priced lists post free on licati 
HARVEY'S SAUCE. — Caution. — The Admirers of this 
ebrated Sauce are particularly requested te observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known abel, signed This! Lubel is protected by perpetual injunction 
in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 
E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portinan Square, London, as Sole yey 
the Receipt tor Herves' ‘8 Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact 
La are y ith a view to deceive Purchasers. 
Sold bya all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT.—PARIS 
EXHIBITION TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


CAUTION.—The name “ Liebig’s Extract of Meat" no longer offering A of 

nuineness whatever, contrary to Baron Liebix's intention (see Chance 

ovember 21), ask for Liebiz'’s Company’ Ext and require Liebig's Mi. on 
Jar, being the only sort warranted genuine and perfect by! Baron Lear, the Inventor, 
ry and much perfeeted process, the Company's property. His: 

3. 8.3 2OZ., 2S. 

Retail, of orien & sscen,¢ all Italian Warehousemen, Chemists, and Grocers. Wholesale, 

of Crosse & Biackwell, and ail Wholesale Houses. 


Liebig's Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Mark Lane. 


(GHAPMAN & CO’'S DIETETIC FARINA. —This new 


FOOD, composed of Cereals and I Seeds, contains full Fifty per cent. more 
flesh-torming constituents than any of the _——_ forms ot Starch. 
it is now largely preseribed_as a Food for Children and Invalids, and also as a Remedy in 
Infantile and other forms of Diarrhea. 
It has been found to stay upon the Stomach when all other forms of Food have been 


ted. 
rire be procured of all Chemists in Tins, Js., 28. 6d., and 5s. 
St. James's Steam Mills, 


NE of DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, taken Two 
Tus day tres invent relief ond rapidly care, 
ber Box.—Sold by all Druggists. 


(oUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, and INFLUENZA ate 
speedily Cured by the use of 
SPENCER’S PULMONIC ELIXIR. 
To Invalids, whose ailments are increased in Frosty and Foggy Weather, SPENCER'S 
ELIXIR is a never-failing source of comfort and ease suitering ; enabling them to 
breathe with freedom during the keenest Frost and thickest Foz. 
May be had of all Medicine Vendors in the Kingdom, in ‘eae of 1s. 13d. and 2s, 91. each. 


INNEFORD’S PURE_ FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 
At 172 New Bond Street, London ; _and of all Chemists, 


W JHITE and SOUND TEETH ensured me using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH P. 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual pres qravnenattie 
Sold universally in Pots at is. 6d. and 2s. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN. Manchester. 


BOOKS, &c. 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. —See 
MUDIE’S REVISED LIST of NEW BOOKS in CIRCULATION. 

‘Lhis List contains: Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis; Dean Stanley Portraits; Sales 
Notes on the Paris Exhibitiun; Motley’s Netherlands, new vols.; | 8 Stories of the 
Goriila Country; London and Westminster, by John Timbs; baker's Nile "Tributaries of 

ini Aby both Sides of the Sea; Life 


M. de Barante; Lite of Father Lacordaire, by Dora Greenwell; Marion's Wonders of 
Onthess Through Spain to the Sahura, by Matilda Edwards; Tristram’s Natural I History of 


trom a German Workshop, by Max “Muller; Lectures on the Liturgy, b: Dr. Vaughan; Dean 
Goodwin's Essays on the Pentateuch; Dyer of King’s of Rome; Dean Stanley's 
Memorials of Westminster; Ferguson's Life 
History of I,rael; Heminiscences, by the Pemberton 
Monaco; Bulwer's Historical Characters; The Huguenots in ‘England. by — 
Fesays on a Liberal Education; ‘he silent Hour; Bucknill’s Mad Folk of Shakespere; 
Morell’s Scientific Guide to Switzerland: Life of ‘I’. S. Duncombe; Bisset’s History of the 
Comm onwealth. a =e vol.; all the best recent Novels, and more than Five Hundred other 
Books of the Present Season. 

First-Class Subseription, One Guinea per annum, commencing at any date. 

Mudie's Select Library, New Oxford Street, December 7, 1867. 


JV UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—A DAILY DELIVERY 
of the best New Books in Bayswater, Belgravia, and the Neighbourhood. _MUDIES 
LIBRARY MEssENGERS cull daily in Bayswater, 


and the i 
Lourhood, and, on appointed days, in every other part of London and the Suburbs, 10 exehens® 
Books at the Residences of Subscribers, on @ plag which has given general satistaction 


many years. Pros; on 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—BOOK CLUBS S supplied 


‘own and with constants of the best Books (carriage 
moderate Terms, Pr 


7 
PAINLESS DEN LISTRY.— The latest improvement in the 
Construction of Artificial Teeth,Gums, and Palates is secured b. ‘al Letters Patent 

to Messre. LEWIN avd SIMEON MOSELY & SON, the oldest estal,lishe English Dentists, 
30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, and 446 Strand, opposite Chering Cross Kailway Station. 
Pheve Teeth are supplied: from one to complete set, without pain or inconvenience. Articu- 
lation and Mastication are thoroughly restored, and the Face nen amene its youthful proportions. 
'o those who have resided in the tropics, to public speakers, in fact to all who I~ a services 


of a Dentist, this patented sy confidently 
natural . Consulta free. Teeth from 5s. 
Sets from 510 30 Guineas. or the efficacy, utility, and success of tile system, vide Lancet.” 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. — CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for DECEMBER. 

This Catalogue contains: The Early Years of the Prince Consort, Dixon's New 
Berkeley's Anecdotes of the Upper Ten ‘Thousand, Yar Above Rubies, and. more ee oe 
other Books. at the lowest current with a large Selection of 
of the best Authors, re-issued in Ornamental Bindings for Christmas Presents and School 


rizes 
Mudie’ Select Li New Oxford Tendon. 
City Office, 4 King Street, 9 
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The Saturday Review. 


SH FOREIGN LIBR ARY “COMPANY, late 
LIBRARY. —Established 103 Years. — The Clergy embers 
the country are respectfully invited to apply the CAR AGE- 
The Company supplies upon these ‘Terms. direct from London, ail the 
mblished, as well'as the cheapest Sarit HUOKHAM, Manager. 
, 15 Old Bond Street, London, W. 


ih UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
(HE Subseri om One Guinea toany the supply All 
ish, French, and German, i 
of New ‘Publ ications, zratis and post free. 
a AC Tenrance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
on application. 
2 CUR TON'S, HODGSON'S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
regent St Street, n¢ near! the Poly technic. | 


nRUBNE ER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row, are now receiving 
yh scriptions for the following AMERICAN PERIODICALS, tozether with others, 
gorthe 4 ‘ear.—Orders are requested at once to prevent delay or disappointment. 


THE ROUND TABLE: a Saturday Review of Politics, Literature, Society, and Art. | 

qar JOURNAL OF SPECULATIVE PUILOSOPHY. | 

que ATLANTIC MONTHLY, devoted to Literature, Science, and Art.5 

qHE NORTU AMERICAN REVIEW. 

THE AMERICAN AL OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
B. and James D. Dana. 

THE SCIENTIFIC Auaneca’: a Weekly Journal of Practical Information. 

HARPER'S WEEKLY : « Journal of Civilization Illustrated. 

FRANK LUSLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 

THE RADICAL: a Monthly Magazine devoted to Religion. 

bas — NATURALIST: a Popular Illustrated Magazine of Natural 


Edited by Professor 


ERGLAEDER. Edited by Professors Geo. P. Fisaze and 

and Wisiam L. Esq. 

THE AMERICAN pOURNAL OF CONCHOLOGY. Edited by Tryon, Lea, and 
Pangea. 


BoOsEY’s CHRISTMAS ANNUAL of NEW MUSIC 
Extra Number of the “* Musical Cabinet"), Is., in illuminated Covers, gilt 
annua the following New Music, is now ready: 
A NEW SONG BY CLARIBEL. 
A SEW SONG BY J. R. THOMAS. 
A NEW PIECE BY KUHE. 
A NEW PIECE BY FORBES. 
A NEW VALSE BY STRAUSS. 
A NEW POLKA BY STRAUSS. 
A KEW COMIC QUADRILLE BY BERGER. 
A NEW GALOP FROM “THE GRAND DUCHESS.” 
A NEW CURISTMAS CAROL BY J. L. HATTON. 
Boosey & Co., Holles Street. And all Musicsellers and Booksellers. 


A 15 PER CENT. PAYING LINE. 
THs. DE LA RUE & CO'S PATENT PLAYING 


CARDS.—The New Patterns for the Season may now be had of all Stationers. Moguls 
(or best quality); Harrys (or second quality); also, the cheaper varicties, Highlanders and 
Andrews. 


Just published, 3s. 6d. 


Wiist—The LAWS and PRINCIPLES of. By Cavenpisa. 
Eighth Edition, eorefully Revised, containing the Club Code. With numerous Additions 
and Diagrain Cards. Subetuntially a New Work. 
By the same Author, 
WHIST—The POCKET SERIES. Pocket Guide to Whist. 
price 6d. Pocket Rules for Leading, with Practical Hints, 6d. Pocket Laws(Club Code), 6d. 
London: Tuos. De La Ruz & Co, 


THE CHROMO-LITHOG RAPH: a Journal of Art, Literature, 
ERY SATURDAY, with 3 Chromo-Litho. 
with 15 Chromo-Lithographs, on 


graphs, 6d. ; = 2s. Part 


December 21. 
W. J. Dav, 20 Cocksnur Street. S.W. 
Reduced to 6d. each ; postage, Id each, 
eas STORIES: a Series of Tales by the Author of 
“A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” or cover, each 6d. 
» AFue to Catch a Sunbeam. * A Merry Christmas.” 
2 Old Joliine. The Cloud with the Silver Lining. 
3% The Sequel to Old Amy's Kitche 
The Star in the Desert. 9. “ Coming 
Only.” 10. The House on the Rock. 


Hg also be had in 2 vols. beautifully illustrated, and sol: separately, viz. “Sunbeam 
Stories,” First Series, cloth, 3s. 6d. “Sunbeam Stories,” Second Series, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
London: woop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C, 
And kept by many ‘Town and Country Books llers. 
This day is published, 5s. 
Kes COLLEGE CHAPEL: Notes on its History and 
tec Condition. By Tuomas Joux Procron Canter, Master of Arts aud Fellow of 


London and Cambridge: Macuintaw & Co. 


y Svo. 3s.; with Hartley's Preface, 3s. 6d. 
SWEDEN BORG on HEAVEN and HELL; also, the Inter- 
mediate State or World of Spirits. A Relation of Things Heard and Seen. 
*s* This Work gives a Detailed and Kational Account of the Eternal World and its Laws. 
A lete List of Swed g's Works may be had on application. 
London: C. P. Atvey, 36 Bloomsbury Street, W.C, 


Now ready, bound in cloth, 10s, 
a and FOREIGN STATE PAPERS. Vol. XLIX. 
eign Years 1858-9. Compiled by the Linrarian ano Keerer or tne Parens, 
Witttam Riveway, 169 Piceadilly, W. And all Booksellers. 
This day, 8vo. 1s.; or by post, is. 1d. 
Non: a Sermon during the Conference. By ALEXANDER 
Ewino, D.C_L., Bishop of Argy!! and the Isles. 


London : Tuomas Bosworrn, 215 Regent Street. Edinburgh: Grant. 
Glaszow: Mactenoss & Bayer. 


CHRISTMAS 1867._A MOST SUITABLE PRESENT. 
8vo. 218.; or Cheap Edition, uniform with “ Pickering’s Herbert,” fep. 8vo. 478 pp. Gs. 
Bishop KEN’S CHRISTIAN YEAR; or, Hymns and 
for the Festivals and Holy days. 478 pp. each page ded by an elaborat: 
and touching devoutness of many of Bishop Ken's lyrical effu has becn 
rded. ig an angelic spirit, interspersed with pure and bright touches of 
etry.” 
THE SPANISH BOCCACCIO, 
co Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
UNT LUCANOR; or, the Fifty Pleasant Stories of 


Joan, Macumn. Translated by James Yorn. (Contains the Original 


Patronio. Don J 
“Taming of tie Shre 
Mowraau Piexerina, 1% Piccadilly. 


_ 25. On Manners and Customs,—26. Our 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 
Just published, in 2 vols, 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. 
By Max Miiuurr, M.A,, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


Vou. I. Essays ov the Science of Religion. 

1. The Vedas or Sacred Books of the Brahmans.-—2. Christ and other Masters.— 
3. The Veda and Zend-Avesta.—4. The Aitareya-Brahmana.—5. On the Study of 
the Zend-Avesta in India.—6, Progress of Zend Scholarship.—7. Genesis and 
Zend-Avesta.—S, The Modern Parsis.—9. Buddhism.—10. Buddhist Pilgrims.— 
11. The Meaning of Nirvana.—12. Chinese Translations of Sanskrit Texts.—13. The 
Works of Confucius.—14. Popol Vuh.—15. Semitic Monotheism. 

Vor. II. Essays on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs. 


16. Comparative Mythology.—17. Greek Mythology.—18. Creek Legends.— 
19. Bellerophon.—20. The Norseman in Iceland,—21. Folk-Lore.—22. Zulu Nursery 
Tales.—23. Popular Tales from the Norse.—24. Tales of the West Highlands.— 
Figures.—27. Caste. 


London: Loxnemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 1s. , 
HRIST and ANTICHRIST, a Sermon at the Mass of 
Requiem for those who Fell in Defence of Rome. By the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop D.D. 
Also by Archbishop MANNING, price 1s. 
ROME and the REVOLUTION, a Sermon. 
London: LoxeMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 
PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S LECTURES ON SOUND. 
In crown 8vo. with 169 Woodcuts, price 9s. 
GOUND: a Course of Eight Lectures delivered at the Ro Royal 
of 


Institution of Great Britain. By Jonn Tynpat., LL.D. F.R.S. &c. 
Nat. Philos. in the Royal Institution and in the Royal School of Mines. 


“ Professor Tyndall is not only a master in most minds aplabeltintale o | it will only 
his science. . taking rank beside the great ex- clear up what has puzzi le in the 
ts and investi —~ master phenomena of Sound. but will give distinct- 

in the art of exposition, whether add: ness to their vague conceptions of waves 


learned or popular audiences...... liis volume 
Lectures will bring plainly before any in- 

tellizent mind several of those operations these few lines to give more thana 

which have not only been invisible, but to ndication of its scope.” —/'all Mall Gazette. 


By the same Author, Third Edition, 10s. 6d. (Just ready). 
HEAT considered as a MODE of MOTION, 


FARADAY as a DISCOVERER, a Memoir. [in preparation. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


“In 4to. with 10 Woodcuts from Ancient Remains, price 10s, 


HE ARCH of TITUS and the SPOILS of the TEMPLE; 
an Historical and Critical Lecture, with Authentic Llustrations. 
Witi1aM Kyicut, M.A. Rector of St. Michael's, Bristol, and Hon. Canon of 


Cathedral. 
London: LonemMaNs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 


[HE OXFORD REFORMERS of 1498: being a History of 
the fellow-work of JOHN COLET, ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE. By 
FPreveric SEEBOHM. 


“Mr. Secbohm shows an excellent capacity for appreciating Lcolenly and impartially {the 
value and bearing of these —W Review. 

“A volume which contains much interesting information bearing on the history of 
Europe during the period immediately preceding the Reformation.” — The 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster 
Just published . in post 8vo. price 7s, 6d. 
HE ENGLISHMAN in INDIA. By Cuantes 
Esq. ©.8.1. formerly Commissioner of Lahore. 
“No young man going to India should fail to read this instructive and inspiriting 
volume written specially for his use.”— Civil Service Gazett2, 
“It is impossible to read what Mr. Raikes has written without feeling proud to 
belong to the same nation as his favourite hero.’’—/all Mail Gazette. 
“Mr. Raikes’ thorough knowledge of the present condition of India gives piquancy 
to his descriptions of the chief incidents of its history."- Zraminer. 
London: LonemMaNns, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in crown 8yo. price 5s. cloth, 


HE SECOND TABLE of the COMMANDMENTS a 

- PERFECT CODE of NATURAL MORAL LAW and of FUNDAMENTAL 
HUMAN LAW and the CRITERION of JUSTICE. By Davin RowLanp, 
Author of “ Laws of Nature the Foundation of Morals.” 


wave-lengths...... So crowded is this volume 
with matter that we can make no attempt 


“ The author's idea is a very good one, and his book will do good.” —Churchman. 
“The author has carefully constructed and well defined his theory. His little 
treatise is an admirable speci of ing and painstaking argument,” 


No 
“ Mr. Rowland has gone beyond Bentham, and has adopted a much more certain 
and genuine criterion.”—Chronicie. 
London: Loy@MANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Price 3s. 
MAP of ABYSSINIA. From Johnston’s “Royal Atlas.” 


Brought down to Present Date. 


MAP of ABYSSINIA. “Johnston's “Handy Royal 


Atlas.” 
& Sons, Edinburgh and London. Sold by all Booksellers. 


Br 
EARLY PRINTED | BOOKS. 
A valuable Work has just been issued, and is sold by the for Three Guineas, 


A HISTORY of the ART of PRINTING, its Invention and 
Progress to the Middle of the Sixteenth ( entury. By H. Nor. Llemenaeys, Author 

“ A History of the Lievention of tue Art ot Writing,” “The Lluminated Bouks of the Mi 
Ages,” and other Works. 1 vol. imp. 4to. 224 pp. of text, and 105 I’lates, comprising Face 
simi.es from the most remarkable Bilock- and from all the important Typographical 
Press of Caxton, Wynkyn de ‘nsop, and of jest English and 
and Prayer- Books, extra cloth, 

All Bibliophiles should 
Publi-her's. 


Price 6d. 
NICE. Second Edition for the Present Season. ConrTents : 


Ay and Climate—2. Social Aspects—3. Walks, Drives, &c.—4. 1 
5. Route to Nice—6. Deseript and Tariff of the oy 4 des A 
English Hotel on the Promen adeddes Angials, Sasing the Se the new 
& Sons, Pat Row. 
Just published, fep. 2s. 6d. 


and ITS CURE. By G. Braman, M._D., F.R.C.8. 


London: Renswaw, 256 


Just p 


PRINTED BY ORDER OF TIE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WAR. 


Second ‘Thousand, 10s. 6d. 
AMMUNITION ; a Descriptive Treatise on the different 


Prujectiles, Charzes, Fuzes, Rockets, c.,at present in use for Land and Sea Se 
and on oth r W ar res manufactured in’ the “Roval Labora Ca = 
R.A., . Royal Laboratory, 


“s* By permission of 1.M. Director f Ord nance, the PLATES 
i referred to in above 
May also be had, price £2 12s. 6d. the Set. 


blished , Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts ard Cases 
f the Proceedings of the Adv: sstising te tw 


REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY, By 
Reprinted trom the ** Medical Vircular.” 
London: H. Bautitaz, 219 Regent Street. 
Now realy, 
THE MONEYS of ALL NA’ LIONS, with their Correct Value 
in English Currency. Six Copies sent free by post on receipt of Two Penny Stamps, 


W. & Co, +» Military Booksellers und Stationers, 39 Charing Cross, London, S.W. 


Address, T. Rossars & Co.,8 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
743 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


8vo. 6s, 


THE SIXTH EDITION of No. CCXLVI. of 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW (October 1867), is published Tus Day. 


CONTENTS : 


1. ROYAL AUTHORSHIP. 
2. FRENCIL RETREAT FROM MOSCOW. 
3. TRADES’ UNIONS. 
4, TALLEYRAND, MACINTOSH, COBBETT, CANNING. 
& THE TALMUD. 
6. SCIENCE IN SCHOOLS. 
9. PORTRAITS OF CHRIST. 
ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 
9 THE CONSERVATIVE SURRENDER. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. XCVILII 
(For DECEMBER 1867.) 
Contents: 
1, REALMA. By the Author of “ Friends in Council.” 
une 
Kealmah Visits its Tal 
he Treachery of the Phelatahs. 
2. A PLAIN VIEW OF RITUALISM. By Francis T. Paronave, late Fellow of 
Exeter College. Oxford, 
3 A SOUL IN PRISON. By Avovsra Wensten. 


4. bie CHAPLET OF PEARLS; or, The White and Black Ribaumont. By the Author 


“The Meir of Redelyffe. 


. Chapter 5 —The 
» 6.—Foully Cr zened. 
7.— The Queen's Pastoral. 


5. “THE NILE TRIBUTARIES OF ABYSSINIA.” By Tuomas Heonzs, M.P. 

AN UNSOLVED MYSTERY. By Evwaan Dicey, 

7. EARLY SUMMER: a Hymn, By C.M. 

8. ARTHURIAN SCUTLAND. By J. 8. Sroart F.8.A., 
& Co., London. 


HE SALMON FISHERIES and THEIR PROSPECTS. 
By Fuancts Francis. of FRASER'S MAGAZ.NE, 
& Co. 


Now ready, in 1 handsome vol. royal 4to. cloth, 31s. 6d. 


THE ART-JOURNAL for 1867: a Record of Fine Art and 
the Industrial Are, Soapeining an ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the PARIS 
UNIVERSAL EXIINBIT 
*,* In addition to the eal Catalogue, which is embellished with 9n0 hi ee 
Sngravings, this Velume 
the text, and 29 Line Engravings on Stec!. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


THE ART-JOURNAL for DECEMBER. With this Number 
2 issued the NINTH PART of oe ILLUSLIRATED CATALOGUE of the PARIS 
EXUIBITION, containing upwards of 
ONE IUNDKED ENGRAVINGS 
of Cabinet Work. Stoves, Carriages, Sculpture, Wood-carving, Porcelain, 
Bookbinding, Mirrors, Mats, &e. 
London: Vinvox & Co., %6 Ivy I Lane, Paternoster Row. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW MAGAZINE, 
This No. III. (for DECEMBER 1867), Is. 


GAINT PAULS: a New Monthly Magazine of Fiction, Art, 
and Literature. Edited by Axrnony Troxtore, and Illustrated by J. E. Millais, R.A. 
Contents: 
ALL FOR GREED: 2 Novel. By the Buroness B. ox Buay. 
Chapter ® a Squire. 
Monsieur Leon. 
—'The east fur the Dead. 
ENGLAND'S PLACE IN EUROPE, 
AN ESSAY ON CARLYLEISM; containing the very melancholy Story of a 
Shoddy-maker and his mutinous Maid-servant. 
THE TRADE OF JOURNALISM. 
EQUALIVY AT HOME. 
ABOUT ROWING. 
STEPHEN LANGTON: a Chapter on the Charter. 
A CITY APOLOGUE. 
CUMBERLAND PHOTOGRAPTIS. 
PHINEAS FINN, MEMBER, By Antuony 
Chapter — ‘The News about Mr. and Sir Everard. 
he Ne rw Government, 


London : Vinrer & Co., City Road and Ivy Lane. 
TUE CURISTMAS BOOK FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY SOCIETY. 


Just published, Vol. I., 154., of 
E°¢ CHOES CLUBS! 


FROM THE 

of Political and Fashionable ife—Club Seyings and Doings—Iandon 
Echoes—F cheers from Foreiz:n Capitals—Echoes trom British and Foreign Wate ing-Places— 
Club Ethics and Lyrics—t echoes the Turf, the Mor rs, Subtle, the Copse, aud the 
Cover-side— Operatic and ‘The:. choes—Echo s Par Ci and Par 1a. 


Offices: 19 Catherine Street, Strand, London. 
And at ail Cenbouhiens Libraries, and Railway Stations. 


THE DECEMBER NUMBER of JIANOVER SQUARE 


is now ready,and to be had of every Book jicseller in Grvat Britain and 
Ireland. Is. 


HE DECEMBER NUMBER of ITTANOVER SQUARE 


contains a New Piece for the Piano by E. Sizas. 


HE DECEMBER NUMBER of HANOVER SQUARE 


contains a New Song by Miss Virginia Gasniet. 


‘THE DECEMBER NUMBER of TTANOVER SQUARE 


contains a New Piece for the Piano by W. Kone. 


DECEMBER NUMBER of HANOVER SQUARE 


contuins « New Song by M. W. Barre. 


| 


THE SECOND EDITION of LADY BROWNLOWws 
JOURNAL is NOW READY. 
From the TIMES, November 14, 1867. 


There one w this bok wh 'd not glad) 
« to bear of gladly come again at the call of the 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


LATEST WORK BY LORD LYTTON. 


Now ready, Second Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


; THE LOST TALES of MILETUS. By Lord Lyrpoy. 


Price 1s. 


HANOVER SQUARE: the New Magazine of Music. | 


ted by Linpsay Is. 
& Panay, Hanover Square. 


ANOVER SQUARE.—An Extra CIIRISTMAS NUMBER, 
con-isting entirely of Dance Music, will be publiched on December 14. Tt will 
a New Vulse by Siznor a New 1k by Guso't, New Set of 'rilles on 
French Airs by W. Goovaan,a New Waltz by Caauces ‘Govrney, and a New Galop 
by Cusnces ve Maziines. 
London: Asnoown & Panay, Hanover -quare. 


CARVED SEATS, CHICHESTER CATITEDRAL.—The 
AUCTION MART. _Tie BUILDER of this Week contains Fine View of the New 
Auction Mart, Tc kenhbouse and Iiustrations the New Stall Ends, Chichesser An 
Vi. wor the Froveh Exhibition— Mr. Croce on Colour—An Htulian Battle Field— 

m and the Ninty Crusede—ihe Arche lute Guthreak 
Fever Guildford ; and various other Articles, with all the News, Sunitury, Secial, 
Artistic. 4d. 4d.; or by post, 5d.—) York Street, Covent Garden ; and all Newsneu. 


Also, a New Edition, post Svo. 10s. 6d. 


POEMS. By Lord Lyrton. 


JOUN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MR. VAMBERY'S NEW WORK 
‘Will be issued from all the Libraries on the 17th instant. 


SKETCHES of CENTRAL ASIA: Additional Chapters on 
My Travels, Aaventanes, and on the Ethnology of Central Asia. By aaon 
amptuy. 1 vol. 8vo. 


Court the An cons 

Joy and Etimolovical Sketch and 
Huse, Food, and Dress. ravian of 

From Khiva to Kungrat and back. Tranians. 

My Tartar. Literature in Central Asia, 

The Round of Life in Bokhara. eae | between Russia and England in Cen- 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in the FIFTH CENTURY, 


b om the French of A. Possen Oz late Professor 
luner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. pt 2ie. 


INDIAN ADMINISTRATION: Letters to a Member of Par- 
liament on the Indian Con, and its Possible Solution. By H.G. Keene, Author 
ot Mogul Empire.” 12mo. 5s. 


THE SCIENCE of HOME LIFE; or, Household Chemistry. 
y Dr. Ausent J. Professor of Chemistry at St. Thomas's Mospitul. New 
belug the 8 jixth, 6s. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


PSALMS. 


pie BOOK of PSALMS. With Notes and Introduction by 
Cur. W a, D.D., Archd of Westminster, 
Rivixcroxs, London, Oxtord, and Cambridge. 


A’ SECOND SERIES OF 
Curious MYTHS of the MIDDLE AGES. By §&. 
Banino-Goorp, M.A., Post- Mediaval Preachers,” &c. 
1. 8. George. 7. Melusina. 
2.8, Unula'and the Eleven Thousand 8. The 


Vir 
3. The Legend of the Cross. 10. The Knig: tof the Swans 


4. Schamir. . The Sangreal. 
5. ‘The Piper of Hameln. 2. Theophilus. 
6. Bisuop Hutto. 
nts A.—The Pre-Christian Crosses. 
B.—Snuipping the Dead, 


London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
Now ready, Second Edition, small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


TPHouGITS on MEN and THINGS. A Series of Essays. 


By Asoriina Gusarnorton, 


Contents: 
Ritualism. 
Croquet. 
Ov going to Town, became Every One goes, Dane 
you kno’ your Husband. 
Woman's Wo On the Finer Feelings of our Nature. 
Phi and Practical Philosophy. On a New Mode of Duing Penance. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“A volume for all jovers of genial humour and acute observa '_— Westminster Review. 
“Clever satiies upon the present state of society, full of wit a Jhutnour, and rich ic the 
drol.ery of expusure of the many absurdities which rule the * camp, mart i grove.” 
Ke iy Messenger. 
“ Lively reading. and there is no lack of sound earnest under its my satire.” — Kraminer. 
© This is one of the cleverrst and most read.«ble coliections of exsays that we have seen for a 
long time, full of a rich vein of humour, and the most pun sent sarcasm." — Noi formist. 
In aul the essays there is a fair amount of erchness and shurp hitting. "__d theneum. 
__Ruvinotons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 


PROF ESSOR SELWYN’S Translation of ENOCH ARDEN, 
with (hromo-lithographic Frontispiece, fep. 8vo. elegant cloth, 6s. 
ENOUM ARVEN, Poema Tennysonianum Latine redditum. 
London: Moxon & Co. 


Now rea'y, Sccond Edition, 16s. 
RE-ORGANIZED AND FURTHER DEVELOPED, 


yPisst PRINCIPLES. Being the First Volume of “A System 
| Aad ruseat Spencer. 
& Nongerr,it Henriette Steet, Garden, London ; and 
20 South Frederick Street, oF 


Seventh Edition, with New Plates, 


AFNESS PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. By 
Yraustry. M.D., Surgeon to the Ear Infrmary, Sackville Street, Aural Surgeon to Ler 
Mojesty the lute Queen Dow ayer, &¢c. 
* Keplete with valuable information relating to the diagnosis and treatment of a 


“ Well worthy of perusal by all persons in whom deafness is incipient or m dl . 
Joun Cuvacate & Sons, New Burlington Street. 
Second Edition, enlarged, svo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THEE INDIG ESTIONS or DISEASES of the DIGESTIVE 
FURCTIONALLY TREATED. By Tuomas Cuamaens, Honorary 
Phy to it the Prince of Wales, Consulting Physician and Lacturer ou the Practice 
of Medicine ut St. Nicapital. 
* Dr, Chambers’s work p all the charms and interest that are necessarily associated 
with the cunical mode expressing Views abvut diseases und their treatment.” 


“ After all that has been written upon the subject, we consider it a theron: h triumph to have 
put forth so instructive lume on indizertion.”— Medical I’rvss and Circular. 

“it is m the combination of these ond vivid with thorough 
scientitic knowkdge and practicar skili—that Dr. Chamber SUCCESS 
exposator of the medical art consists." —Lancet. 


& Sons, New Burlington Street. 
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The Satardsy Review. 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


¢-- ---- 


THE LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 


THOMAS SLINGSBY DUNCOMBE, late M.P. for Finsbury. By his Son, 
THomas H. DUNCOMBE. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 30s. 
oghere vo volumes con ain mugh racy anee ote, and some startling disclosures which will ruffie 
ns. Duncombe was at the sume time a darling of Mayfair, a leader of fashion, a man 
— many ‘weasures, and a hard-working member of Parliawent, who d- lighted to be called a 
of the people. ewimen of his time were cf mark amongst the notulilities of 
than this patric jun who wus Count D’Orsay's ‘dear Tommy,’ and Fin-bury's 
*Honest Tom Duncombe.’ Mr. i uncombe's singular career is ably handled by his only chiid. 
tells us much that the world did not know concerning his remarkable sire."—A theneum. 
“These will gratify much curiosity, ond convey to all readers a fair of * Honest 
Tom Duncombe's" life und political lxbours. Mr. combe's character and were so 
nnique that a faithtul portruiture chiefly derived from OWn papers cuunet bue 
ing and instructive.” —Siar. 


THROUGH SPAIN to the SAHARA. By » 


Mariya BerHamM Epwarps, Author of “A Winter with the Swallows,” &c. 


1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 
UNDER the PALMS, in ALGERIA and 


TUNIS. By the Hon. Lewis Wovens. 2 vols. with 
” Sierling volumes; full of ent rtainment and reliable information."—/ 


CHEAP EDITION of AGNES. By. Mrs. 


Forming the New Volume of Hurst & BLAcKEIT’s STANDARD 
Liprary. Illustrated, bound, ds. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
GUILD COURT. By Grorce MacDonatp, 


M.A., Author of * A’ec Forbes,” &c. 3 vols. 
“*Guild Court’ is a very entertaining story, al 
counsel. The characters are de. ineated with force and fidelity. 
sequires thoughtful perusal. Mr. Macbonald writes with a hizher purpose than transient 
amusement. He is one of those writers of prose fiction who deserve conscicntious study, and 
without presumption, svlicit u kind of atten: ion that inferior novecists cau ther com- 
me “nd nor repay." — A thew eum. 
We cannot too highly recommend Guild It may be read with pleasure and profit, 
and is fuli of the must int. nse human mterest.” 


A HERO’S WORK. 
vols. 


by] Mrs. Durrus Harpy. 
3 
OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Nortox. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


“ There is scarcely a chapter that courd have been written by a commonrlace person, and 
the author's reflec ions wre always worth reading. ‘The inci'‘ents are powertuily and 
ox told, and we are expecially struck by the conception of Margaret Carmichw 1. 


interest and wise 
hat 


reise seene of wocome on pathos where her ui natural eon thrusts her parents from the 
shay have occupied all their lives.” — Times, 
Douglas’ wa thereughiy readable and “wholesome work of iiction. Itis a book 
that vi satisfy the expectuticns of Mrs. Norton's many admirers.”—A thenaum. 


EDITH’S MARRIAGE. By Arnotp Hearn. 


FAIR WOMEN. By Mrs. Forrester. 3 vols.| EUROPEAN ARMAMENTS in 1867. 


“The plot of this oe is bated constructed and worked out; the etyle is natural and | 


Mall G 


LOVE'S SACRIFICE. By Mrs. W. Grey. 


(Just ready. 


THE ARGOSY. 


Edited by Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 


Coxrexts oy DECEMBER PART: 
1. ANNE HEREFORD. By Mrs. Hexny Woon, 4 
on toned puper. Chap. 1.— Mrs. Edwin Barley. Chap. he 
2. IN THE FOREST. 
3. TEN YEARS A NUN. By Hesoa Sreerron. 
4. PAST SENSATIONALISTS. 
THE MILLER'S REVENGE, 
6 MY LOVE 
7. Tuts YRAR AT DIEPPE. With a Full-page Illustration on toned paper. 
& OUR LOG-BOOK 


At all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, Monthly, 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NOTICE.—A LIFE’S SECRET. By Mrs, Henry Woop. 


Second Edition, 2 vois. 


STUNG to the QUICK: a North-Country Story. By Mrs. 


G. Linx evs Baxus, Author of “Go's Providence House.” 3 vols. 
LIFES MASQUERADE: a Novel. 8 vols. 
PROVED in the FIRE: a Story of the Burning of Hamburg. 


By Wiutiam Doruie, Au hor of “ Counting ‘the Cost.” 3 vols. 


FOOLISH MARGARET: a Novel. By Tmomas Speteut, 


Author of “ Brought to Light." 3 vols. 


CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 TAVISTOCK STREET, STRAND. 


SECOND OF MR. COBDEN'S WOKKS. 
4 vo's, 8vo, cloth, 248. 


THE POLITICAL WRI TINGS of RICHARD COBDEN. 
Second Edition, revised. 


London: Wittiam Rivoway, Piccadilly, New York: D. & Co., Broadway. 
Ard all Booksellers, 


Post free, 43. 


THE PHANTOM BOUQUET: a Popular Treatise on the 
Skeletonizing Leaves and Sced Vessels and adapting them to embellish the Home 
By Evwauv Panuisn, Member of the Academy of Natural Sciences of adelphia. 

London: W. Bexxert, 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 


ust ubiished, fep. &vo. cioth, 3s. Gd. 


A RITYMER'S WAL LET. 
of “Arnold: a Draniat.c History.” 
the best of the present bate! is * A Ri Wallet.” On the whole. 
incined * Wonderland * the in contains jines which, 
om their elegance, if we may use the phrase, any one mizht ascribe te Tennyson 


henceum 
The best collection of poevs we hove yet rend on our list. ‘Dead Minna’ is a Inrie 
simple and beautiiul ; * Edwin to Avcelina’ is subtle, passionate, 
Mr. Cradock Newton is a poct with 4s renown than he deserves, Tis poems ure all 
thouzhivul and nions, and some of them have brilliance.” Opinion, 
tons. poems in this volume may Le read with pleasure, and some 
or toe me back move than once. We admit that this is, fs Praise 
but Mr. Newton is net arhymer of the ordinary stamp." —Spe tater. 


London: Atrarp W. Bewxnert, 6 Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 


| 


GARDENHURST : 


‘FAR AWAY: 


‘CHAPMAN & HALI’S LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. 
CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS. By 


the Hon. Ropert Lytrron (OWEN MEREDITH). 2 vols. crown Svo. with 
Portrait, 24s. 


LUCILE. By Owen Merenira. Super-royal 


8vo. Du Maurier, 15s. 

“Mr. Du Maurier, as we believe, is new in tho et of bask illustrators great 
virtue, that he not fallen into the tricks of the craft...... Mr. it be 
martes. follows Millais. as in vizour 60 in keen appreciation of the a + hot to say uvly, in 

He never condescends to mere prettiness or trick. If he occasionally’ wave a to 
the beautiful, it wo ld be as well. t in dass of mere sensibi: 
nM rier's shurp. incisive sty le we hu holesome contrast smudge 

-presto schovul ot 


NEW WORK ON ABYSSINIA. 


NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY THROUGH 


— By Henry Durton. Second Edition, post 8vo. with 3 Maps, 
price 10s. 

“A | fest of could at a more fortunate moment 
thon the present......... is an mple Spovelioe. He delivers a round 
unvarni ta ‘aie It is ouly justice t to say his descriptiuns 

This book is just what it purports to be. The style fe unaffected 

ae 


Talt Mall Gazette. 
WITH the FRENCH in MEXICO. By 
J. F, Exron, late of the 98th Regiment, Frontispiece, 3 Maps. aid 


40 Woodcuts, 10s, 6d. 
“ Mr. Elton’s book is a livel record of some rather aimless wenderings in 
were thither or love of adven- 


Mexivo, at a time many 
ture. He gives his reader —, — fees into Mexican tife, which are su 
amusing to make his chapters it takes to read them."’— Times, November 28. 


DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. — The Rev. 
ALEXANDER DYCE'S EDITION of the WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. 
Complete in 9 vols. including pe nl £4 4s. 


which has yet 
By Hawer 


work, worthy of his reputav 
PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. 
By 
oe. Cc. B. Brackensury, R.A., Assistant Director of Artillery Studies. 


Taytor. New Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. 
5s. (Ready. 


STUDIES of a WANDERING OBSERVER. 


By W. W. Irevanp, M.D. Crown 8vo. 


Sketches of Life and sini 


in Mauritius. By C. J. Bovte. Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, ~~ 


"SHOOTING NIAGARA :—and AFTER? 


By Tromas CARLYLE. Crown 8vo. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS: a Story of the 


Household and the Desert. By Ourpa. 3 vols. (This day. 


PIEBALD : By R. F. Boyt. 


2 vols. 
“ Mr. Boyle is a new, but not recruit in the strong regiment of upaplicin: and Wf be 

tinues to handle his wea: on with ‘the de dexterity and judgment that distinguish th lone 
trom the maiden effurts of most young ++pirants, he will win ter hime lt if the and 
fume of uo master in a difficult department of literary art...... The run with Lore Hungertord’s 
vunds, P. veril right mto the beart of the moor, is de-c:ibed with a verve and 
stain hat render it worthy of ith the best things of the same kind by 
Lever oF Whyte Melville” thenceum, Ni 


SABINA: a 


a Novel. 


vols. 
of novels— 


Woop. 


evoived. 


mere in some important respects satisty the 


a Novel. By A Anna C. 


| STEELE. 3 vols. 
Gardenh as the tale is ca vay and has that kind of force— 
| especially the force Of feeling which makes a book There is an intensity about it 
| in partx—sentiment waxing at pussiun, and “conflict passion at lust | 
| itselt into pure pathos—w t is difficult to resist...... It is not often that we con comm 

a first novel which is written with so m torce of language, w so instinct with true 


. we are ! 


wone 


“MABEL’S PROGRESS. 


By Crapock Newton, Author | 


feeling, which contains so much of reality, and which seems to huld out such evident promue 


f fruit t Times. 
wornes and feelings with a which to her delineation 


of el const jut in of 
inexperiewee ‘allows us to look forward a ve next novel with fear of the 
of the worst defects of her first." Mall Gazette. 
By the Author of 
“ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.” 3 vols. 
tM t's Trouble’ yee nevel which chewed that the author's 
siderauier but Aabel's ress’ at once placce her in the first rank of livin novel novel- 
Te is not pict, but the is interesting and eventtul; the charecters 
fre well and carefully Gnished.and the tonc and languu_e are pure and good throws 
out. As fur as we can remember the au hors former work, * Aunt Margaret's Troutve,” 
althouzh well-written and full was sumewhat deficient in life and movement. 


m in sume rt enea to. at wh exists ween a secluded village ane 


nuctropolis, or between a solitary ing student and 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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CHOICE GIFT-BOOKS. GOOD CHEER. 
ROYAL ATLAS. 45 Maps, coloured, with Index. Imperial 4to. half-bound morocco, AND WHEN IT COMES IT BRINGS GOOD CHEER,” 
price £2 123. 6d. pa Now ready, profusely Illustrated, 6d. 
THE ROYAL ATLAS. By the Same. 48 Maps, imperial, GOOD CHEER ; being the CHRISTMAS 
fille. A with Index to each Map. imperial folio, baif-bound NUMBER @dop WORDS.” 
, ur GOOD CHEER is provided by—Mrs. Oliphant, Norman Macleod, D 4 
Author of “ Stud 
PROFESSOR AYTOUN'S LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVA- | * Sohn Hlaitax Matthew Browne, M. Be Smedley, Surah 
Da by J. Noel Paton. tnzraved by Thomson, Linton, , donald, and Others, Mac. 
vans, Cooper, Dalzie. wines, &C. 4to. in gichly-gilt cover, 2is. STRAHAN & CO., LONDON. D 
TAD 
THE POETICAL WORKS of Mrs. CAROLINE BOWLES omim 
SOUTURY, ELEGANT PRESENTATION BOOKS. gilt,’ 
v F 
Now ready, handsome vol £900 pages, illust HAL 
SELECTIONS from the POEMS of Mis. HEMANS. Uniform (gna by Eminent Artista, clot extra, git, 
with the above. 6s. / 
Mrs. Hemans’s Complete Works, in 1 large vol. 12s. 6d.; or in 3 vols. 12s. 6d. GOOD WORDS for 1867. Edited by Onn 
VI te oes, D.D., One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. This Volume 
THE BOOK of BALLADS. Eiited by Box Gavurren. With | complete Works 
Designs by Doyle, Leceh, and Crowquill. Ninth Edition, bound in gilt cloth, 86. 6d. .D COURT: a London Story. By Grorcr Macponatp, Author of ——- 
pa of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” &c. With Illustrations by J, cron 
ADAM BEDE. By Grorex Ettor. 1 vol. With Illustrations. | THE STARLING: a Scotch Story. By Norman Macueop, D.D. With 
Price 3s. 6d. ome Illustrations by W. Small. . 
GRACE’S FORTUNE: Actual Life in a 
TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. With Illustrations. 6s, 
: Sane THE CREED of CHRISTENDOM: Popular Expositions by Professor Ele 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. MANSEL, ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D., the Bishop of Derry, Davin Browy, Bk 
D.D., Hanna, D.D., W. Lixpsay ALEXANDER, D.D., ©, J? 
Vauauan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. P 
COUNT MONTALEMBERT’S MONKS OF THE WEST. HOM 
It TK 
This day is published, Now ready, cloth extra, gilt edges, 8s. 6d., the VOLUME for 1867 of _ 
THE CONVERSION of ENGLAND. By the Count} THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Edited by ogee 
MowraLau pent. (Forming Vols. IIT. IV. and V. of the “Monks of the West.”) 3 vols. Tuomas GuTure, D.D, And Illustrated with Wood Engravings from “Aca 
vo. 3: Designs by Eminent Artists. *,* Each Year's issue forms a Complete — MAY 
THE MONKS of the WEST, ees St. Benedict to St. Bernard. The Volume for 1867 contains, among other important Contributions, the for 
Vols. 1V. and V. Authorized Translation,each 10s. 6d. following Works: 
ssithiaiaiinins. THE HUGUENOT FAMILY inthe ENGLISH VILLAGE. By Saran OLD 
Tyrer, Author of “ Citoyenne Jaqueline.” 
THE LIF of ST. COLUMB. 
‘A, Apostle of Caledonia | pow to USE the EPISTLES. By Heyry Atronp, D.D. 
THE SEVEN CONSCIENCES. By Joun pve Lizrpe. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. STUDIES from the OLD TESTAMENT. By THomMas Gutuntg, D.D. GE 
LUTHER the SINGER. By the Author of “Annals of a Quiet Neigh- ou 
MY CHOSEN FRIENDS. By the Author of Studies for Stories” 
INDS. e Author udies for 
THE INCREASE OF FAITH. Price 3s. Gd. NUI 
STRAHAN &.CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 
1, OF THE NATURE OF FAITH. i 
FOR INCREASE OF FAITH. | « 4 Popular Look for Ministers, Teachers, Students, and Bible Readers generally.” 
4. OF FAITH’S INCREASE: WHAT IT Is. In 3 vols, crown Svo. 18s. AU] 
5. OF FAITiI AS THE GIFT OF GOD. y el 
6 OF THE MEANS OF FAITH'S INCREASE. THE CRITICAL ENGLISH TESTAMENT; 1 
7. OF THE HINDRANCES TO FAITH’S INCREASE. being an adaptation of Bengel’s Gnomon, with Not 
8. OF THE ASSURANCE OF GRACE AND SALVATION. Precise Results of Modern Criticism and Exegesis. Edited & by = wW. “ s 
9. OF FAITH MADE PERFECT. BLAcK.ey, M.A., and Rev. JAMES Hawes, M.A. 7 
*,* =. Critical is complete averaging AU 
ILLIAM 2D N. 800 pages each. Books of this class are, asa rule, high-priced, and adapted to : 
AND the rather than to the amie. But the this Book to be 
an exception, and have accordingly fixed the price at 6s. a volume. ‘ 
ATLASES STRAHAN & CO., 55 LUDGATE HILL. TR 
= BY ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., &e. | 
THE YEAR of PRAYER; being Family 
‘This day is published, Prayers = the Christian Year. By Hexay ALFORD, ‘Do. Dean of SE. 
HE HA AL LA OF MOD - , | 
4to, £2 12s, 6d. Two of = Book—one for Heads of Families, 3s. 6d., 
This Work has been constructed the hands of the Publica ler one for the other Members of the Household, 1s. 6d. 
, in so tar as the scale permits, it comprises many of the excellencies which its pro- | 
‘to find a pluee, a needful auxiliary to the Junior Branches of THE EAR of PRAISE being Hymns, with Rev 
Families, and a vade mecum to the Tutor and the Pupil-teacher, Tunes, for the Sundays and Holydays of the Year. Intended for use in A 
11 Canterbury Cathedral, and adapted for Cathedral and Parish Churches gene- 
DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY, y- yd of — in 
THE ROYAL ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Ina wecentor, and 
Series of 48 entirely Original and Authentic Maps, exhibiting the Present Condition of Jones, Organist, of Canterbury Cathedral. TE 
Geographical | Discovery and Research, le the varluue Countries, Empires “ne States of *,* This Book contains four Hymns for every Sunday in the Year, the first 
4 150,000 Places in this Atlas. Imperial fulio, half-bound Hy mn in each case being adapted, as an Introit, to the special subject of 
or morocco, £5 lds. 6d. i Sunday. TI 
Il | For public convenience, the YEAR of PRAISE is issued in Four Forms, 
THE PHYSICAL ATLAS of NATURAL PHENOMENA. | namely : 
& cond Edition. Consisting of 35 large and 7 small Plates, printed i in Colours; and 145 | I. LARGE TYPE, with MUSIC. Imperial 16mo. 3s. 64. 
II. SMALL TYPE, with MUSIC. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. W 
A verte t trea <ure of compressed information.” John Herschel. Ill. LARGE TYPE, without MUSIC, Small 8vo. 1s, 
ineeuch copious cxect information as to all the physical circumstances of the earth om IV. SMALL TIPE, without MUSIC, Deny lime. W 
which we live.”—Quarterly Review. é STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 
Also, an Abridged Edition of the above. Imperial 4to. half- 
bound moruceo, £2 12s 6d Now ready at all Libraries, 2 vols, demy Svo. 363, W 
ATLAS of Somes eeenere A New and greatly LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS, Illustrative 
enlarged of the History of the Civil and Military Services of India, By Jomx 
i Wituiam Kaye, 
SCHOOL ATLASES. | -We say at once that more admirably written and interesting narratives are scarcely tote 
ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. Nebler subjects of could not have ati higher tra 
A ang Rularsod (Fi forty -cighth Thousand), corrected to the present time. to auch that he is 
ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Hali-bound, 12s. 61. STARLING. By Noratan Macteop, D.D, 2 vols. erown 
ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. With Index. Half- 8vo. with Illustrations, 16s. 
bound, 12s. 6d. Another of those simple but very beautiful | tales of country life which heave @ won for the 
an res, 
ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE Post avo. Ips. 6d, 7 
GEOGRAPHY. With Index, Malf-bound, 6s. | Mr. Trollope ieas successful in his short stories as in his longer novelsy and. his success i. 
“Lotta Selunidt’ is something specially creditable.”—Saturday q 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO. 
PUBLISHERS. 


BOOKS ISSUED IN 1867. 
All New, Popular, and Well Produced, at a Cheap Price. 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS from GOLDEN FOUN- 
TAINS. Printed in Tints and Gold Borders, with 52 Headings and Iilustrations by 
— Brothers. Post cloth, new style, 21s.; morocco 


HALF HOURS with BEST AUTHORS. A New 


Li Edition, re-modelled and re-edited by Caantes Knioir; with Selections added 
of the Best Works of Standard Authors who have written since the publication of the 
Original Edition. 4 vols. crown y printed, Steel Portraits, Qe; “4 
calf extra, marbled edges, 31s. 6d. cloth, halt. 


CHANDOS POETS (The). 


Edition of Standard Poets, printed in large t 
trated with a Steel Portrait and first-class 


A New and Elegant 


» with a Red-line Border, and fully illus- 
engravings by the best Artists. In larve 
crown elegantly gilt, and gilt edges, new style, each 7s. 6d.; or in 
style, gilt edzes, 15s. 

1, LONGFELLOW'S POEMS, including Selections from Dante. 

2, LEGENDARY BALLADS of ENGLAND and SCOTLAND. 

3. POETICAL WORKS of SIR WALTER SCOTT, with Notes, Introduction, &c. 


GOLDSMITH’S (Oliver) VICAR of WAKEFIELD. 


Elegantly printed in new type, on fine toned poner. with 12 large page Illustrations, 
ill, printed in Colours by Kronheim & Co's Oil Process. Large crown 8vo. and 
ont. 6d.; morocco elegant, new tooling, 15s. wilt wk 


HOME BOOK (The) of PLEASURE and INSTRUC- 


TION : an Original Work, edited by Mrs. Vatentine. With 250 choice Iltustrati 
and Articles by the Author of “The Heir of Redclytte,”” Mrs. Dyson, Mrs. Miss 
Stephens, Albert Warren, Warren, &c. Large crown $vo. cloth,clegantly Bilt, and 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

“ One of the best books of recreation we have scen.”—Guardian. 

“ A capital book for any girl to have. In substance, styie, and dnish excellent.”— A thenceum. 


MAY and HER FRIENDS. By E.M.B. A Book 


for Young Ladies. With Original Illustrations by Landon. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. 


OLD FRIENDS and NEW FRIENDS: Tales, 


Fables, and Emblems. Edited by H. W. Dercxen, Ph.D. With 100 i 
trations by J. D. Wateon, John Gilbert, Harrison Welt Browne 
aut, 53. 


GEMS of NATIONAL POETRY: a Selection from 


our best Modern Poets, with Artistic Borders round each Page, and first-cl - 
fins throughout by ‘enuniel, Weigall, Joli Gilbert, W. B. Scott, ke. Crown cloth 
gilt, and gilt edzes, ds. 


NURSERY TALES (The Book of). Fully Mlustrated 


by Franklin, Selous, John Gilbert, &c.,and an Original Set of Large Engravi 
in Colours by Dalziel Brothers. Imperial 8vo. clota gilt, 3s. 6d.; with gilt 


AUNT LOUISA’S KEEPSAKE. Demy 4to. cloth, 


. with 2 es of Illustratior i Colours 
Contents of “ Aunt Louisa’s Keepsake”: 
SING A SONG OF SIXPENCE. THE ROBIN’S CHRISTMAS EVE. 
THE SEASIDE. ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY MEN. 


AUNT FRIENDLY’S GIFT. With 72 pages of 


Original Illustrations printed in Colours by Edmund Evans, Dalziel} 6mo. 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d.; with gilt edges, 4s. 


TREASURES of the EARTH (The); or, Mines, 


Minerals, and Metals. By Wittram J With Original ration: Cooper. 


SEA FIGHTS, from SLUYS te NAVARINO. Com- 


led and edited, from al Doc ° 
piles Fon 9 at - Origin uments, by L. V. With Illustrations. Large fep. 


WARNE’S COLOURED ORNAMENTATIONS. 


Reward Texts, Bijou Texts, Reward Tickets, Reward Cards, &c. 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS and A HAPPY NEW 


YEAR. Fully Mluminated, Kronheim’s process, size 72 inches by 10}, on cardboard, 5s. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. Size, 19 inches by 14}, 
price Is. 6d. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. | Illuminated and 


embossed, 10 Cards, ted in Oil Col 
Sea prin’ Colours by Kronheim, size 5 inches by 6}, envelope 


WARNE’S COLOURED TEXTS. 12 Cards, in| 


wrapper, 5} inches by 4], 1s.; 4} inches by 3}, éd. | 


WARNE’S REWARD TICKETS. Stiff cartridge, 


trapper, new Texts, new style (144 varieties), 3} inches by 5}, in black ink, per gross of 


, each containing 12, 33.; in rea ink, 4s. 


WARNE’S REWARD TEXTS. Square, 4} inches | 


by 3}, picture wrapper, 10 Cards each, with 10 Texts in Illumination, 6d. 


WARNE’S BIJOU TEXTS. Oblong, 4} inches by 


1}, handsome wrapper, two packets of 12 Cards, printed in Illumination, each 6d. 


WARNE’S COLOURED TEXTS. On Cards, Kron- 


heim’s Oil-Colour Printing, size 9 inches by 5, 12 varieties, each 3d. 


WARNE’S REWARD CARDS. Carte de visite size 
printed in Colours and Illumination, 6 distinct packets of 12 Cards, each 6d. r 
Gratis, on application to ourselves or Bookseller, WARNES GE. - | 
LOGUE, with a full Description of ail their Publications, complete © cartons Oa | 
LONDON : FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET. 
COVENT GARDEN.’ 
NEW YORK: SCRIBNER, WELFORD, & CO. 


WORKS. 


NEW 


THE IRISH in AMERICA. By Jonny Francis 


Macuire, M.P. for Cork. Post 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 
(On Tuesday, the 17th inst. 


MEMOIRS of SIR PHILIP FRANCIS, 


K.C.B., with Correspondence and Journals. Commenced by the late JosEPH 
Parkes; completed and edited by HERMAN MERIVALE, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 
with Portrait and Fac-similes, price 30s. 


8 
CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. Fy 


Max MUtier, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. Vot. I. 
on the Science of Religion; Vou. Il. Essays on Mythology, Traditions, 
Customs, 2 vols. 21s. 


4 
RATIONALISM in EUROPE, its RISE and 


— By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A, Third Edition, revised. 2 vols. 


5 
CHRISTIANITY without JUDAISM. By 


the Rev. BADEN PowEtt., M.A., F.R.S. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 
price 5s. 


6 
THE HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest 


Period to the Close of Lord Dalhousie’s Administration. By JoHNw CLARK 
MARsHMAN. 3 vols. crown 8vo. price 22s. 6d. 


7 
LESSONS of MIDDLE AGE, with some 
Account of various Cities and Men. By A. K. H.B., Author of “ The 
Recreations of a Country Parson.” Post Svo. price 9s. 
(On Tuesday, the 17th inst, 


8 
AFTER LIFE, a Sequel to the Journal of a 


Home Life. By the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” 1 vol. post Svo. 
(Nearly ready. 


9 
PICTURES in TYROL, and Elsewhere, from 


a Family Sketch-Book. By the Author of “A Vo, en Zigzag,” &. 
Small quarto, with numerous Illustrations, 21s. ton Tuesday next. 


10 
CURIOSITIES of LONDON; with nearly 
Sixty Years’ Personal Recollections. By Jonny Tums, F.S.A. New Edition, 


and enlarged. 8vo. with Portrait, 21 


il 
THE HOLY CHILD, in Four Cantos ; also 


eee By STEPHEN JENNER, M.A. Fep. 8yo. 
ice 5s. 


12 
BIBLE ANIMALS: an Account of the various 
Tirds, Bensts, Fishes, and other Animals mentioned in the Holy Scriptares. 
By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S. Copiously illustrated with 
Designs, engravel on Wood. To be completed in 20 Parts, price 1s. each. 
Pant I. on the 31st inst. ; 


13 
CHRIST and ANTICHRIST, a Sermon at the 


Mass of Requiem for those who Fell in Defence of Rome. By Archbishop 
MayninG, D.D. 8vo. Is. 


14 
NEW DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIO- 
Edited by 


16 
KEITH JOHNSTON’S DICTIONARY of 


GEOGRAPHY, forming a complete General GAZETTEER of the WORLD. 
New Edition, revised to July, 1867. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


16 
TWISDEN’S ELEMENTARY INTRODUC- 


TION to PRACTICAL MECHANICS. Third Edition. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


17 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS for WOOD- 


CARVING ; with Practical Instructions in the Art. By A.F.B. Quarto, 
with Twenty Plates of Mlustrations, price 18s, 


18 
ON DISEASES of WOMEN, &c. By Grairy 
H 


Ewrrt, M.D, F.R.C.P. New Edition, in great part re-written, and illus 
trated with 116 Woodcuts, 8vo. 24s. [On Tuesday 


19 
ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY for 


PRIVATE FAMILI reduced to a System of Easy Practice. Revised 
Edition, with Plates =" Woodcuts. price 6s. 


20 
THE CABINET LAWYER.  Twent -third 


Edition, with Supplement of the Acts of the Parliamentary 
Fep. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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MACMILLAN & 
PUBLICATIONS. 


A NARRATIVE of a YEAR'S JOURNEY 


throuch CENTRAL and EASTERN ARABIA, 1862-3. By W. Girrorp 
Pawkive. With Portrait of the Author. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 
crown cloth, 7s, 6d. [Next week. 


TWELVE DISCOURSES on SUBJECTS 


CONNECTED with the LITURGY and WORSHIP of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND. By C, J. Vaueuan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 
price 6s. [ This day. 


KING’S COLLEGE CHAPEL: Notes on its 


History and Present Condition. By T. J. P. Carrer, M.A., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. With Photograph. Royal 8vo. cloth, 5s. [This day. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on DE- 
TERMINANTS, with their Application to Simultaneous Linear Equations 
and Algebraical Geometry. By CHaRLEs Dopcson, M.A., Mathematical 
Lecturer at Christ Church, Oxford. 4to. cloth, 10s. 6d. [This day. 


PASTORAL COUNSELS: being Chapters on 
Practical and Devotional Subjects. Ly the late Dr. Rorenrson. New 
Fadition. with Preface by the Author of “The Recreations of a Country 
Parson.” Extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s, [This day. 


THE SAMSON AGONISTES of MILTON 


rendered into Greek Verse by Lord LyrreLton. Extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 
(This day. 


SILCOTE of SILCOTES. By Henry Kivastey. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


“ Possesses qualities that agreeably recall the strencth and picturesqueness of the first two 
beoks(* Ravenshoe’ and * Geoffry ae *) Here and there its scenes are bright and warm 
with humour and generous emotion.""—A thenceum. 


THE LIFE of WILLIAM BLAKE, the 


ARTIST. By ALEXANDER GILCHRIST. 2 vols. medium with numerous 
Illustrations from Blake's Designs and Facsimiles of his Studies of the 
* Bouk of Job,” 32s. 


CO.’S 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


CHAUCER. The Prologue to the Canterbury 


Tales ; The Knightes Tale; The Nonne Prest his Tale. Edited by R. Monnis, 
Editur for the Early Enylish Text Society, &c. &c. Extra fep. 8vo. cloth, 


price 2s. (This day. 


CANON MURATORIANUS: the Earliest 


Catalogue of the Books of the New Testament. Edited, with Notes and a 
Fae-imile of the MS, in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, by SAMUEL P. 
LL.D. 4to. cloth, 10s. 6d. [This day. 


THE OXFORD ALMANACK for the Year 
of our Lord God M.DCCC.LXVIII. On a sheet, 4s. 6d. (This day. 


OXVORD: PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


Nearly ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


SUGGESTIONS ON ACADEMICAL 
ORGANISATION, 


WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO OXFORD. 


By MARK PATTISON, B.D. 
Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 


EDINBURGIT: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CU., PATERNOSTER ROW. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “WHITEFRIARS.” 


At all the Libraries, 3 vols. 
THE 


MATRIMONIAL VANITY FAIR. 
By the Author of “ Whitefriars,” “City Bauker,” &e. 


“ There is power in every chapter of this novel.”— Bell's Messenger. 
“This many hucd ond richiy diversified s ory.........A more amusing, vivacious, and 
colivening taie never tempted us to persevere to the conclusion.” — Morning Advertiser. 


CUARLES J. SKEET, 10 KING WILLIAM STREET, CIiAKING CROSS. 


ORTHOPRAXY. 


By NEATOER BIGG, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 


This Manual einbraces the Treatment of every variety of Deformity, Deficiency, and Debility 
to which the Human Body is subject. 


J. CHURCHILL & SONS; OR THE AUTHOR, % WIMPOLE STRELT, LONDON. 


The Saturday Review. 


NOW READY. 


A SECOND EDITION of HISTORICayz 
CHARACTERS: Taileyrand—Mackintosh — Cobbett — Canning, 

the Right Hon. Sir Henry Lytrox Butwen, G.C.B. 2 vols, demy 8y9, 
price 30s. 
“ During two-thirds of his life, Sir Henry Bulwer has been roug! 
training for the class of composition which he has judiciously heat sort 
is especially distincuished by the qualities which we should have auticipated from his ‘Ore up 
sagacity, penetration, broad and liberal views of men and measures, keen analysis of Career; 
and perfect familiarity with the manner in which the springs of human action are motive, 
into play by those who control or modity the current of eve nts at Momertous epochs. Ih 
een iu personal communication with many actors in the scenes he describes: his ny © has 
richly stor: d with materials tur ili ti he has appropriate images u command, ant’, 
style—clear, copious, and tree—is essentially a good style." Quarterly Review, 


CRADLE LANDS: Egypt, Syria, and the 


Holy Land. By the Right Hon, Lady Herperr or Lka. Royal 8yo, 
with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 


THE LIFE and LABOURS of JOHN 


CAMPBELL, D.D. By the Rev. Rost. Fercuson, LL D., and the 
Rev. A. Morton Brown, LL.D. 1 vel. demy Svo. with Portrait, 19s, 


LONDON and WESTMINSTER: City and 
Suburb. By Joun ‘Timms, Esq, FSA. Author of “Century of 
Anecdote,” * Club Lilie of London,” &e. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


ROUGHING IT IN CRETE. By J. £, 


Hiwary Esq., Author of “ After the Storm,” &c. Post 8yo, 


COMETH UP AS A FLOWER: a Novel. 
New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown Svo. with an Hlustration, 6s, 
Forming the New Volume of Benriey’s Favounrre Novets. 


A VERY SIMPLE STORY; being a 
Chronicle of the Thoughts and Feelings of a Child. By Frorescy 
MontGomery. Hlustrated by the Marchioness of Queensberry and 
M.R. Crown dto, ds. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


TRE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
At all Libraries. 


THE WORLD BEFORE THEM. 


Moonie, Author of “ Roughing it in the Bush.” 3 vols. 


A STORMY LIFE. By Lady Groretaya 
Feuiertros, Author of “Too Strange not to be True,” “ Lady-Bird,” 
&e. 3 vols. 


“A very charming, hichly idealized sketch of the career of Margaret of Anjou, Queen of 
Tlenry Vi. ot Engiand, Some ot the scenes are most admirably drawn, ‘There 1s one wowards 
the ciose of the sto. y, in which Margaret is moved to decture her forziveness of the wrongs 
done to ber by Kichard TH. and her other enemies, whieh is worth a hundred ordinary 
sensation scenes. Altogether ‘A Stormy Lite’ is tull of genuine, pure interest.” 


Morning Star. 
LORD ULSWATER. By the Author of 


“ Lord Lynn's Wife” and * Lady Flavia.” 
Also, immediately, 


TIME WILL TELL. By S. W. 


Author of “'The Great Highway,” &e. 3 vols. 


By Mrs. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


Mr. NEWBY has this day published: 

THE MARY IRA: a Narrative Journal of a Yachting Expedi- 
tion from Auckland to the South Sea Islands. 1 vol. 

THE RIVAL DOCTORS: a Novel. By F. Trotxorr. 2 vols. 

LITTLE MISS FAIRFAX. Second Edition, 3 vols. 

* One of those very rare novels that will attract and please every reader.”"—Northern Times. 

THE SPINSTERS of SANDHAM. By One or THEMseLvEs. 
Price 19s. 6d. 

FORTY YEARS AGO: a Novel. Edited by the Author of 

and true to human nature.” —Brighton Examiner. 


On December 12, stitched in a Cover, 4d. 
THE EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


ENTITLED 
NO THOROUGHFARE, 
By CHARLES DICKENS and WILKIE COLLINS. 
$ ‘The Tlouse- 


Verdnle makes Mischief. Act 111.—In the Valky; On the Mountain, Act 
Lock; Obenreizer's Victory; ‘Lhe Curtain Falls, 


In the Number of ALL THE YEAR ROUND for January 4 will be commenced 
THE MOONSTONE, 


A NEW SERIAL STORY, BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


LONDON: 26 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.; AND 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADLLLY, W. 
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Wi informed 


continuation of the N ‘ 
jesved and will form a set of Scott's Works— 
in Sixty Vi of the Yorme Will ro the rate of Two 


13 vols. fep. 8vo. with Turner's Plates, half-bound leather, 3s. 6d. 


SCOTT’S POEMS. 


AUTHOR'S FAVOURITE EDITION. 


This is the only entire Edition of Scott's Fosee, ape contains some of the “ Minstrelsy 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTATION. 
Ilustrated with several Page Woodcuts, and bound in extra cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
THE 


TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 


By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 


NEW sCHOOL TALE. 
Fep. 8vo. with Frontispiece and Vignette by Phis, cloth, 20. 6d. 


SCHOOL DAYS AT SAXONHURST. 


By ONE OF THE POYS. 


* tempted to extract much that is interesting in this book.” 
delight them during the holiday ving Gasette. 


% Maps, half-bound morocco, £3. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS. 


NEW EDITION (1867). 


Containing New Maps of Abyssinia, Italy, India, and the 
United States. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLASES. 
4to. 40 Maps, Coloured, Modern, Ancient, and Scriptural, 10s. 6d. 
8vo. 40 Maps, Coloured, Modern, Ancient, and Scriptural, 10s. 6d. 
Square 12mo. 27 Maps, Coloured, Modern, “ for Beginners,” 2s. 64. 


Now complete, 3 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, gilt tops, £4 4s. 


KITTO’S CYCLOPAIDIA OF 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Edited by WM. LINDSAY ALEXANDER, D.D, 


to Zuzims. 


Single Volumes, sold separately, 28. 
EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


PRESENTATION PRAYER-BOOK. 


Lately published, crown 8vo. white vellum cloth, [luminated, 16s. 
RIVINGTON’S ILLUMINATED EDITION 
OF THE 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


Printed in Red and Black, on fine toned paper, with elaborate Borders to each page, 
and richly ornamented Titles to the principal Services, a ed after 
the manner of the Fourteenth Century, 
By R. R. HOLMES, F.S.A., and Engraved by 0. JEWITT. 


Copies may be had in various styles of Bindings, suitable for Presentation. 


RIVINGTONS, LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 


ECCE PUER!—BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


1 vol. fep..8vo. handsomely bound in best blue cloth, price 5s. 


THE HOLY CHILD: 


A Poem in Four Cantos. 
Also, 
AN ODE to SILENCE, and other Poems. 


By STEPHEN JENNER, M.A. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


STANFORD’S ATLASES, 


Selected from the Maps designed and arranged under the Superintendence 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 


With the latest Discoveries and Improvements. 


New Edition. 


CYCLOPAZIDIAN ATLAS. 


Containing 39 Coloured Maps, with Index, strongly half-bound, 21s. 


Cyclopeedias, and was recommended lishers of ** Cyclopesdia,” 
on the completion of the Division of that Work. 


New Edition, with a Thumb or Ledger Index, to facilitate the reference to Maps. 


FAMILY ATLAS. 


A Selection of 80 Maps, including the Geological Map of England and Wales, by Sir 
RODERICK I. MURCHISON, K.C.B., F.R.S., &c.; the Star Maps, by Sir JOHN 
LUBBOCK, Bart. ; Plans of London and Paris, on a large scale; recent Discoveries 
in all parts of the World; and an Index. Half-bound in morocco, £3 3s. 


150 Maps, beautifully Coloured. 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE 
SOCIETY’S ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


COMPLETION OF MR. SHIRLEY BROOKS’ 
NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE. 


SOONER OR LATER, 
By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
Milustrated by G. Du Maurier, will be published next week, in 2 vols. 2is. 


LONDON: BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


Containing all the modern Maps in the Series; Geological and Physical Maps of 
England and Wales ; India, North America, &c., very fully represented ; Six Maps 
Elegantly half-bound, with Index, £5 5s. 


COMPLETE ATLAS OF ANCIENT 
AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Containing 230 Modern, Classical, and Celestial Maps, including Plans of celebrated 
Cities, and Alphabetical Indexes to both Modern and Classical Maps—constructed 
and engraved on Steel, in the best manner, by eminent Geographers, with the New 
Discoveries and other Improvements to the latest date. 1 vol. strongly bound in 


half russia, with the Maps Coloured, £9 10s. ; or bound in 2 vols. half morocco, £10 ; 


MR. MARK LEMON’S NEW NOVEL. 


At all the Libraries, 


GOLDEN FETTERS. 


or without the Plans of Cities, 178 Maps, £7 7s. 


*,* In addition to the Atlases contained in this List, the Stock of EDWARD 
| STANFORD includes almost every Atlas or Map of repute published in England, 
| the Colonies, and on the Continent.—Catalogues gratis on application, or per post 


for for One Stamp. 


ip decidedly the best, novel Me. Lemon has written, and the fact ie should be ; 


LONDON: BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 CHARING CROSS, 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY. 


Now ready, medium &vo. 750 pp. cloth, 2is. 


THE SAILOR’S WORD-BOOK. 
Admiral W. H. SMYTH, 
Admiral Sit BELOMER, K.C.B, 


An M and 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


With 5 Mape, 6d.; per post, 7d. 


STANFORD’S CATALOGUE 


Of the Maps, Plans, and other Publications of the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain 
and Ireland, including also the Plans, Diagrams, and Photographs of the Ordnance 
Survey of Jerusalem, and the Topographical and Statistical Department of the War 
Office, the whole under the Superintendence of Colonel Sir Henry Jauzs, R.E., 
| F.R.S,, and sold by 
EDWARD STANFORD, 6 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 8.W. 

AGENT BY APPOINTMENT. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[December 7, 18¢7,) 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “VICTORY DEANE.” 


Just ready, in 8 vols, post 8vo. price 31s, 6d. 


NEW NOVEL 


BY CECIL GRIFFITH, 


Author of “Victory Deane” and “The Uttermost Farthing.” 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON 


VICTORY DEANE. 


“The whoie power of Victory’s nature, and the 
passion that is hidden in her flashing eyes, have yet to 
be brouglit out. She must be made fit and able to win 
back the heart of the man whose name she has a right 
to bear, in spite of all the allurements, grace, wit, and 
beauty of the woman who has already captivated it. 
This part of her picture—the gradual, silent growth of 
passion in the young girl’s heart, as it expands under 
the knowledge which his bounty places within her 
reach —is drawn with entire mastery of the whole 
subject, tenderly, deeply, as only a woman of intellect 
as well as of feeling could draw it.’"—/erald. 


** A book of power and of promise ; and its power is 
of the true kind. It arrests and fascinates the atten- 
tion of the reader.” —Standard, 


“In many good points strongly reminds us of 
Charlotte Bronté’s best works.”—Globe. 


“‘Margaret is an admirably drawn character; beau- 
tiful, luxurious, selfish, and poor in nature, yet not 
bad ; caressing in manner, and generous, though self- 
indulgent ; she was of a kind to drive men mad for 
love of her beauty, while making them believe that 
with so much grace of breeding, so much gentleness of 
manner, so much kindliness of action, she was as good 
as she was fair, as generous in soul as she was liberal 
in hand.”—Saturday Review. 

“ A story that is really worth reading.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A picture with a ghastly power about it to which 
we know nothing comparable in recent fiction.” 

Chronicle. 

“The charm lies in the treatment, in the perfectly | 
natural characters of Brand and Margaret, in the 
pathetic humility and simple lovingness of Victory, 
and in the fresh and original manner of relation. It , 
is in the character of Victory that we see the traces of 
French influence. There is a certain subtle tenderness 
of delineation, a certain careful and minute analysis, , 
and a steadfast chronicling of spiritual progress infi- 
nitely more after the French school than the English, 
ant the story gains in interest thereby.” 

Saturday Review. 


MAUD MAINWARING. 


THE NEW NOVEL. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & 00. 
66 BROOK STREET, W. 


MAUD MAINWARING: 


By CECIL GRIFFITH. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO. 
6 BROOK STREET, W 


MAUD MAINWARING. 


By the Author of “ Victory Deane.” 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO. 
66 BROOK STREET, W. 


MAUD MAINWARING. 


By the Author of “The Uttermost 
Farthing.’ 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO. 
66 BROOK STREET, W. 


MAUD MAINWARING. | 
By CECIL GRIFFITH, 
A NEW NOVEL, IN THREE VOLUMES. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO. 
6 BROOK STREET, W 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON 
THE UTTERMOST FARTHING, 


“The story is one of charaoter, inflnenced by acel- 
Mont, and the psychology of the thing is detailed and 
enriova, and has, no doubt, been studied from the 
life. "-~ Reader. 

“ A terrible prose tragedy ; but it presents remark- 
able materials for powerful writing, and the author 
has turned them to the best possible account.” 

Court Circular, 

“A good and gracefnlly-written novel; the plot 
being cleverly conceived and well sustained, The 

| strong, passionate, sisterly love here portrayed for an 
erring and unfortunate brother is tenderly and faith- 
fully rendered. The whole book abounds in passages 
at once grand, pathetic, and natural.”—John Bull, 

“* A work of very unusual promise ; indeed, of more 
than promise ; for it is itself, if not the best, deci- 
dedly one of the best, novels of the day. The plot is 
good and well worked out, and the characters drawn 
with a firm and skilful hand.” 

Church and State Review. 

“* How this, and much more, is told, only a perusal 
of the story, which we have barely indicated, will show; 
the involutions and perplexities of feeling and action, 
and the revelation of the inner struggle going on 
! behind, is what strikes us as one of the most painful 
positions ever penned.”—Globe. 

“ The author is certainly deserving of praise for the 

novelty of plot in this book.” —Observer. 

_ “The author of ‘The Uttermost Farthing’ has 
| written a novel which will make its readers anxious 
| for another production of the same pen.”—Star, 

“ Alan Valery’s indolent, passionate character is ny 
| drawn. May Valery is excellently conceived.” —Pr. 

“Of ‘The Uttermost Farthing’ we may conscien- 
| tlously say, that taking story, style, and the skilful 
penn in which the plot is worked out together, there 
are few existing novels in our language which may 
justly be accorded a higher rank.”—Sun, 

| “ The book contains some touches of real feeling.” 
Guardian, 
“Told with considerable power. The story is an 
interesting one.”—Churchman. 


CECIL GRIFFITH’S NEW NOVEL AS ABOVE, 


ENTITLED 


MAUD MAINWARING, 


WILL BE READY 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS 


ON THURSDAY NEXT. 


LONDON: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 BROOK STREET, W. 
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December 7, 1867.) 


The Saturday Review, 


Now ready, the DECEMBER NUMBER of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 


CONDUCTED 


BY EDMUND YATES. 


CONTENTS of No. V., for DECEMBER, ready this day. 


}. THE_ADVENTURES OF Dr. BRADY. By W. H. Russert, LL.D. With 
eo I find I am Mistak 
to I 
»  17.—How I became Dr. Brady. 
»  18.—Life in College. 
> stery, 
2. THE STORY OF A CHIGNON. With an Illustration. 
3. JAMRACH'’S. 
4. MAKING UP FOR IT. 
5, ABSENCE, 


6. PLEASURES JUST PAST. 

7. AUNT ANASTATIA IN Ly RY. Sock 
DMUND TES. 

Linnet's First Flight. “Chapter 

9. THE FURIES. 

10, IRELAND FOR THE IRISH. By an American Fenian. 

il. THE HON. ALICE BRAND'S CORRESPONDENCE. No. V. 

12, KETTLEDRUMMING. 

13, PARIS FASHIONS. With Coloured Plate and several Illustrations. 

M4. PLAYED OUT. 


On Monday, the 9th of December, will be published, price One Shilling, 


STORM-BOUND. 


Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, with SEVERAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
CONTENTS. 


INTRODUCTION. By Evmvunv Yarrs. With an Illustration by P. Skelton. 
THE SOLICITOR’S STORY. By Surarey Brooxs, 
UEEN’S MESSENGER'S STORY. By the Author of “ Guy Livingstone.” With 

an Illustration by Alfred Thompson. 

A STORY OF THE HILLS. By Mrs, Lyxw Linton. 

THE STORY bn SUZETTE, By the Author of * Archie Lovell.” With an Illustration 
by A. W. per. 

“Tee — " STORY. With 2 Illustrations by E. C. Barnes and A. 


THE STORY OF A MAN IN A HURRY. By Geonce Avovusrus Sax. 

THE STORY_OF 8ALOME, py the Author of “ Barbara’s History.” With an Illus- 
tration by P. Skelton and L. Huard. 

DRESSED TO DEATH. By Anorew Haturpay. 

THE STEWARDESS’S STORY. By Acwr Anastasia. Illustrated by Alfred Thompson. 

THE STORY OF THE YELLOW BANDANNA. By Caances Atceron 

STORY. By J. Paronave Simrson. With an Lilustration by A. B- 

oughton. 


CONCLUSION, By Yares. 


IRELAND FOR THE IRISH. 


By AN AMERICAN FENIAN. 
This Letter, which has called forth Leading Articles in the “Times,” the “Daily Telegraph,” the “ Pall Mall Gagette,” and the “ Spectator,” appears in the 


DECEMBER 


NUMBER of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, Conducted by Epmunp Yarus. 


Other Articles by the same Writer will be given in forthcoming Numbers. 


THE LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From’ 


Family Papers and numerous Published and Unpublished Sources. By Percy 
FITZGERALD. 2 vols. Un the press, 


NOTES and SKETCHES of the PARIS, 


EXHIBITION. By G. A. Sas, Author of “My Diary in America,” &c. | 
1 vol. [Ready this day. 


JOHNNY ROBINSON: the Story of the 


Childhood and School-days of an “ Intelligent Artizan.” By the Author of 
** Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes.” 2 vols. 


(Ready this day at all Libraries. 
HOG-HUNTING in the EAST; and other 


Sports. By Captain J. T. Newati, Author of *‘ The Eastern Hunters.” 
1 vol. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, [Now ready. 


THE 


Literary and Artistic Contributions by numerous Authors and Artists of eminence. Edited by ANDREW HALLIDAY. 


SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS for 1868. A New Volume of 


[Ready on Wednesday next. 


Avrnors: Thomas Archer, E. C. Barnes, Dion Boucicault, William Brough, Henry J. Byron, Mortimer Collins, Moncure Conway, Edward Draper, H. Suther- 


land Edwards, George Manville Fenn, J. Hain Friswell, James Greenwood, George 
M'Carthy, Westland Marston, John Oxenford, J. R. Planché, German Reed, T. W. 


Journeyman Engineer,” W. Kirkus, Henry 8. Leigh, Arthur Locker, Justin 


Grossmith, Andrew Halliday, E. P. Hingston, John Hollingshead, ** The 


Robertson, George Augustus Sala, William Sawyer, Walter Thornbury, Godfrey Turner, Frank Young. 


Artists: F, Barnard 


J. O'Connor, J. Palmer, — Slader, Gordon Thomson, G. 8, Walters, Harrison Weir, D. T. 


E. C, Barnes, Isaac Browne, William Brunton, George — Gustave Doré, E, Hull, the late William = C. Morgan, 
te. 


ENGRAVERS: Dalziel Brothers. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY ANNIE THOMAS, 


HIGH STAKES: the New Novel. By Anniz 


THoMAsS (Mrs, PENDER CuDLIP), Author of “Called to Account,” &c. 
[Ready this day. 


NOTICE.—This day is published, the Second Edition of 


NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL: the New 


Novel by the Author of “ Cometh Up as a Flower.” 


THE TENANTS of MALORY: a Novel. 


By J. S. Lz Fanvu, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &. 3vols. [Ready this day. 


CHARLOTTE BURNEY: a Novel. By 


K. 8, Macquom, Author of “ Hester Kirton,” “ By the Sea,” &c. 3 vols. 
(Ready this day. 


A SEARCH for a SECRET: a New Novel. 


By G. A. Henty. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


ONLY TO BE MARRIED: a New Novel. 


By the Author of “‘ Frederick Rivers,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 


THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS: a 


Novel. By the Author of “ Paul Massie.” 5 vols. [Ready this day. 
THE PRETTY WIDOW: a Novel. By 
OHARLEs H. Ross. 2 vols. [Ready this day. 


THE GOVERNOR'S DAUGHTER: a 


Novel. By HENRY SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, Author of ‘‘ The Three Louisas,” 
&c, 2 vols. 


(Nearly ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


" NOTICE.—On December 10, will be published, 1 vol, 68,, the Cheap Edition of 


FAR ABOVE RUBIES. By Mrs. J. H. 
RIDDELL, Author of “George Geith,” “ City and Suburb,” &c. 
THE RACE for WEALTH. 6s. RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 6s. 
ARCHIE LOVELL. és. SWORD and GOWN. 4s, 6d. 
LIZZIE LORTON of GREYRIGG. 6s. THE RICH HUSBAND. 6s, 
SANS MERCI. 6s. ELSTER'S FOLLY. 6, 
ST. MARTIN’S EVE, 68, MILDRED ARKELL. 6s, 


NOTICE.—This day is published, 1 vol. 6s., the Cheap Edition of 
BLACK SHEEP. By Epmunp Yarxs. 


TOO MUCH ALONE. 6s. 
CITY and SUBURB. 6s. 
TREVLYN HOLD. 6s. 
MAURICE DERING. 6s. 
BARREN HONOUR. 6s. 


PHEMIE KELLER. 6s. 
MAXWELL DREWITT. 6s. 
GEORGE GEITH. 6s. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE AND PURCHASE OF PIANOFORTES. 


CHAPPELL & ‘CO. LET ON HIRE, 


For Three Years certain (by Quarterly payments in advance), the following 


PIANOFORTES: 


At 10 Guineas per annum, an elegant PIANINO, by Bord, of ae in best Walnut or Rosewood, with ornamented Fret, 6§ Octaves, Check 
Action, and Three Strings throughout the Treble ; cash price, 27 Guineas 

At 15 Guineas per annum, an English Model PIANOFORTE, by. Chappell & Co., in very handsome Rosewood, with truss legs, or in Walnut 
cuse, 6% Octaves ; cash price, 40 Guineas. 

"At 20 Guineas per annum, a Foreign Model PIANOFORTE, by Chappell & Co., in Rosewood or Walnut case, 7 Octaves, Check Action, and Three 
Strings throughout ; cash price, 60 Guineas. 

At the expiration of Three Years (provided each Quarterly Instalment shall have been paid in advance) the Instrument becomes the property of 
the Hirer. 

Other descriptions, including those by Broadwood, Collard, and Erard, on a similar arrangement. . 


Illustrated Lists may be had on application to Cuarre i. & Co., 50 New Bond Street. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE ostend PURCHASE OF ene 


CHAPPELL & CO. LET ON HIRE 


ALL THE BEST 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, 


For Three Years certain (by Quarterly payments in advance), after which the Instrament becomes the property of the Hirer. 


A Three Stop, price 16 Guineas, or 31s. 6d. per Quarter for Three Years. A Six Stop, price 22 Guineas, or 42s. a Quarter. A Ten Stop, price 
26 Guineas, or £2 12s. 6d. a Quarter. And all other Instruments by this celebrated Maker in a like proportion. 


" Lists on application to Cuarretn & Co., 50 New Bond Street. 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, 
On the Three Years’ System of Hire and Purchase. 
ALEXANDRE’S CELEBRATED DRAWING-ROOM MODEL INSTRUMENT, 


With Sixteen Stops, Perenssion Action, and all the latest improvements, price 60 Guineas; or if hired for Three Years certain, paying 5 Guineas 
per Quarter in advance, the Instrument becomes the property of the Hirer, without any further payment whatever. . 
The Large Drawing-room Model is the most perfect Harmonium for private use. 


IMPORTANT TO THE CLERGY. 


ALEXANDRE’S EXHIBITION MODEL, 


FOR THE CHURCH, 


With Thirteen Stops, Venetian Swell, &c., in Oak case, price 82 Guineas ; or if hired for “Three: Years certain, paying 3 Sciam per Quarter 
in advance, the Instrument becomes the property of the Hirer. An excellent Harmonium for Church or Chapel. 


SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES. 
CHAPPELL & CO. 


Have an-enormous Stock of Grands, Semi-Grands, Obliques, Cottages, Pianinos, &c., in every kind of woed and of every description, by Broadwood, 
Erard, Collard, &c., lately returned from hire, which may be purchased at very moderate prices. These Instruments are, in many cases, equal to new. 


THE DIGITORIUM. 


(PATENT.) 


(hic vemarkable Invention materially assists any Person to Play and become Perfect on the Pianoforte, Organ, or Harmonium in an ip lnenlily Ot time ; 
- and can now be had (price 15s. 6d. ; or, with Ivory Keys, 18s. 6d.) of the Sole Agents, Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co. 


i Testimonial from Brinley Richards, Esq. : 
Your Digitorinm is one of the most simple and useful inventions which I have yet seen for the use of Pianoforte Players.” 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50 NEW BOND i, LONDON, W. 


? 
Printed - GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODB, at No. 5 Newestrest Sepieb; in'the Parish of 8t. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
at the Office, No, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.— Saturday, December 7, 1867. 
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